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VoL. XXXI. 





SOTHEBY’S HOMER. 


ACHILLES. 


OnE man has put to rout a whole 
army, and filled a city with fugitives 
—and is not that Bombast? No : it 
is sublimity—for that one man is 
Achilles—that city is Troy; and the 
poet of the Fear and Flight is Homer. 
Not in all poetry is there such an- 
other continuous blaze of inspiration 
as that which wraps the Iliad from 
the hour when Achilles is told of the 
death of Patroclus to that when he 
falls asleep,—* revenge and all fero- 
cious thoughts,” dead within him, in 
the bosom of Briseis. We have been 
in the very heart of that blaze—we 
are in it still—and we shall abide in 
it, till, with the ransomed corpse of 
his beloved son, we behold Priam 
returning in his car to Troy from the 
Tent of the Destroyer. 

The city-gates are shut—and with- 
in, reclining against the battlements, 
the Trojans, who had “been driven 
like hunted fawns into the town,” 


CRITIQUE V. 
PART II. 


are oihes their fiery thirst with 
drink; while you may behold the 
Grecians, “ beneath one roof of well- 
compacted shields,” advancing to- 
wards the walls, “But you forget all 
within and all without the walls— 
your eyes overlook them as things 
of no worth—for, lo! standing ex- 
posed before the Sczean gate—Hec- 
tor! and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of—Achilles! 

And why tarry the feet of the son 
of Thetis? Why kills he not, at that 
moment, the murderer of his Mene- 
tiades ? Because he is parleying with 
Apollo. “ Achilles! mortal thyself, 
why pursuest thou me immortal ?” 
“ Of all the Supernals! to me most 
adverse, Archer of the skies! Thou 
hast defrauded me of great re- 
nown—and would that on thee—sun- 
god as thou art—I might have my 
revenge |” 


NORTH. 

Thus saying, (Achilles,) with haughty thoughts, went towards the city, 

Rushing like a prize-winning horse along with the chariot, 

Which (the horse) outstretched runs swiftly over the plain: 

So nimbly did Achilles move his feet and his knees. 

Him the aged Priam with his eyes first perceived, 

Rushing over the plain,—all resplendent, like the star 

Which comes forth between the rising of the daystar and Arcturus, i, ¢ (at the de- 
parture of summer :) but most brilliant do its beams 

Shine amid the multitudinons stars at the milking-time* of night, 





* duworyd, milking-time, morning and evening. 
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And which by name they call the Dog of Orion : 
Most brilliant itis, but of evil omen, 
And much fiery-fever brings to miserable mortals. 
CHAPMAN. 
Thus with elated spirits, 
Steed-like, that at Olympus’ games wears garlands for his merits, 
And rattles home his chariot, extending all his pride, 
Achilles so parts with the God. Whenaged Priam spied 
The great Greek come, sphered round with beams, and showing as if the star, 
Surnamed Orion’s Hound, that springs in autumn, and sends far 
His radiance through a world of stars, of all whose beams his own 
Cast greatest splendour, the midnight, that renders them most shown, 
Then being their foil, and in their points cure-passing fevers then 
Come shaking down into the joints of miserable men : 
As this were fallen to earth, and shot along the field his rays, 
Now towards Priam, when he saw in great Eacides, 
Out-flew his tender voice in shrieks, &c. 
POPE. 
Then to the city, terrible and strong, 
With high and haughty steps he tower’d along. 
So the proud courser, victor of the prize, 
To the near goal with double ardour flies. 
Him, as he blazing shot across the field, 
The careful eyes of Priam first beheld. 
Not half so dreadful rises to the sight, 
Through the thick gloom of some tempestuous night, 
Orion’s Dog, (the year when Autumn weighs,) 
And o’er the feebler stars exerts his rays ; 
Terrific glory! for his burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death. 
So glow’d his fiery mail. 
COWPER. 
So saying, incensed he turn’d towards the town 
His rapid course, like some victorious steed, 
That whirls, at stretch, a chariot to the goal. 
So flew Achilles lightly o’er the field. 
Him first the ancient King of Troy perceived, 
Scouring the plain, resplendent as the star 
Autumnal, of all stars at dead of night 
Conspicuous most, and named Orion’s Dog. 
Brightest it shines, but ominous, and dire 
Disease portends to miserable man ; 
So beam’d Achilles’ armour as he flew. 
SOTHEBY. 
Then rush’d to Troy, in fury of his speed : 
Thus rushes with his car a conquering steed, 
Who, at full stretch, as conscious of his prize, 
To the near goal along the level flies : 
Thus flew Pelides—him the king perceived, 
Him flashing on, first saw, and sorely grieved— 
Saw him resplendent, like Orion’s star, 
Whose beams at autumn, radiant from afar, 
Mid heaven's innumerous host, at dead of night, 
Pales all their lustre with surpassing light : 
Terrific sign ! whose unremitted blaze 
Pours in the fever’d blood its fiery rays : 
Thus as th’ Avenger rush’d, a dazzling light 
Flash’d from Pelides’ arms on Priam’s sight. 


All good. But no time this for 
criticism. See! hark! loud wail- 
ing on the battlements the hoary 
king. What heart-and-soul-rending 
beseechings and supplications on his 
Hector to shun death ! Hecuba, too, 
bares before her son, in sight of all 
the people, the bosom that gave him 

’ 


nourishment, and implores her hero 

to cope not with that dreadful adver- 

sary! 

“ So they with prayers importuned and 
with tears 

Their son, but him sway’d not; unmoved 
he stood, 

Expecting vast Achilles, now at hand,” 
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For Achilles had seen him, as soon near the foal, had shot to the slaugh- 
as Apollo disappeared, the Trojan’s ter. Achilles was like the star Orion. 
uardian-god—and on the instant, How looked Hector ? 

like car-whirling steed victorious 


NORTH. 
Nor prevailed they over the spirit of Hector, 
But he awaited the vast (#sAsgiov) Achilles approaching nearer, 
As when a mountainous" (i. e. savage) serpent at its haunt a man awaits, 
Fed on baneful poisons, and dread fury enters it, 
And hideously it looks, coiling itself around its haunt; 
In like manner, Hector, having confidence unquenchable, withdrew not, 
But, placing his bright shield against a projecting turret, 
His own mighty spirit he addressed. 
CHAPMAN. 
And now drew deadly near 
Mighty Achilles; yet he still kept deadly station there. 
Look how a dragon, when she sees a traveller bent upon 
Her breeding den, her bosom fed with fell contagion, 
Gathers her forces, sits him firm, and at his nearest pace 
Wraps all her cavern in her folds, and thrusts a horrid face 
Out at his entry ; Hector so, with unextinguish’d spirit, 
Stood great Achilles, stirr’d no foot, but at the prominent turret 
Bent to his bright shield, and resolved to bear fall’n heaven upon it. 
POPE. 
Resolved he stands, and with a fiery glance 
Expects the hero’s terrible advance. 
So, roll’d up in his den, the swelling snake 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake ; 
When, fed with noxious herbs, his turgid veins 
Have gather’d half the poison of the plains; 
He burns, he stiffens with collected ire, 
And his red eyeballs glow with living fire. 
Beneath a turret on his shield reclined 
He stood, and question’d thus his mighty mind. 


COWPER. 
Unmoved he stood, 

Expecting vast Achilles now at hand. 
As some huge serpent in a cave, that feeds 
On baneful drugs, and swells with deadliest ire, 
A traveller approaching, coils himself 
Around his den, and hideous looks abroad, 
So Hector, fill’d with confidence untamed, 
Filed not, but placing his bright shield against 
A buttress, with his noble heart conferr’d. 

SOTHEBY. 
Confiding in his strength, their dauntless son 
Survey'd the mighty man, and staid his coming on. 
As in his cavern, nigh the wanderer’s way, 
Gorged with rank herbs, a dragon waits his prey, 
And rolling in his wrath the den around, 
Eyes when to strike, and watches where to wound; 
Thus, fill’d with unextinguishable fire, 
Brave Hector stood, disdaining to retire; 
Against a buttress his bright shield reclined, 
And inly communed with his noble mind. 


All good. But no time for criticism. that his hour is come. Well may 
For we—too—as if he were our bro- Priam and Hecuba tear their grey 
ther—tremble for Hector! We feel locks! But where is Andromache? 





- © bereriges nunc dygiog,Heyne: 
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Buried in her palace—that the thick 
walls may deaden the horror breathed 
from the field where her husband 
fights. Toosacred a thing was such 
sorrow as hers to Homer’s soul, to 
suffer the Bard of Nature to smite it 
with such affliction as the sight of 
him alive, and about to die, under the 
hands of that inexorable homicide. 
He mentions her not; but all the 
people thought of her then—and how 
many million eyes have since wept 
for her, unnamed at that catastrophe ! 
We remember the parting between 
her and her hero—her hopes and her 
fears—her tears and her smiles—as 
their Astyanax hung back alarmed 
from the waving crest of his father. 
At this moment her once prophetic 
soul has lost its gifted vision—and 
she is dreaming of his return! 

But how fares it now with the no- 
ble Hector ? Not unheard had been 
the outcries of his parents—for Hec- 
tor to them was pious, as he was to 
the gods. For their sakes he desired 
to live—and think ye, that at that 
moment, though he names not her 
name, that the image of his Andro- 
mache came not across him with As- 
tyanax on her “ fragrant bosom?” But 

elydamas would reproach him—if 
now he shunned the combat—Poly- 
damas, who bade him lead the Tro- 
jans back that last calamitous night 
**In which Achilles rose to arms again!” 
Man and matron—base and brave 
alike—will dishonour Hector as the 
cause of all that slaughter—if he slay 
not or be slain by Achilles. Shall 
he then seek to parley with the king 
of the Myrmidons, and offer to re- 
store Helen to the sons of Atreus, 
and all the treasures Paris brought 
with her in his fleet to Troy ? Perish 
all such thoughts—let them meet at 
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once in mortal combat, and leave the 
victory in the hands of Jove! Socom. 
muned Hector with his own heart; 
nor can we imagine words more 
affecting than are Homer’s in this 

lace—in the divine skill of Genius, 
instructed by the nobility of nature. 
He shews us a hero struggling against 
fear—and at last overcome—takin 
to flight—and yet stilla hero. Shoul 
any one deny it—he may depend up- 
on it that he is himself a coward— 
and what is worse—a blockhead. 

Not so thought Homer—not so 

thought the immortal gods. They 
saw Hector flying before Achilles— 
as flies a dove before a hawk—a 
fawn before a hound, “ as tremblin 
she skulks among the shrubs”—an 
yet they despised him not—but they 
pitied the hero. The sire of gods 
exclaimed— 


“ Ah! I behold a warrior dear to me 

Around the walls of Ilium driven, and 
grieve 

For Hector! who the thighs of fatted 
bulls 

On yonder heights of Ida many-valed 

Burn’d oft to me, and in the heights of 
Troy. 

But him Achilles, glorious chief, around 

The city walls of Priam now pursues. 

Think then, ye gods, delay not to decide ; 

Shall we preserve, or leave him now to 
fall, 

Brave as he is, by Peleus’ mighty son?” 


So said Jupiter—and therefore it sig- 
nifies nothing what says Jew Peter. 

But we are hurried away by our 
scorn of hypocrisy;—look at Achil- 
les ere Hector flies, and then at the 
Flight and the Pursuit, all of which 
you must be contented with in 
our prose—for we have not room 
always to quote all the great trans- 
lators. 


NORTH. 
These (thoughts) he revolved while tarrying: but near to him came Achilles, 


Equal to the helm-shaking warrior Mars, 


Over his right shoulder brandishing the Pelian spear 
Terrible: and around him shone the brass like to the flash 


Of blazing fire, or of the rising sun. 


Hector, therefore, when he saw (him), trembling seized, nor dared he 
There remain, but left the gates, and flying went. 

The son of Peleus, to his swift feet trusting, rushed after, 

Like as a falcon on the mountains, the swiftest of birds, 


Darts easily on a trembling dove : 


But it flies aslant ; and he near-at-hand shrill screaming, 

Rushes frequently, and his appetite impels him to take her : 

Thus eagerly indeed did he (Achilles) flee“on him directly: trembling, fled Hector 
Under the walls of the Trojans, and plied, his agile limbs. 
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But they past the prospect-mount and the wind-exposed fig-tree, 
Out-from-beneath the wall along the chariot road rushed on : 
To the beautiful-flowing fountains they came, where springs 
Two (in number) up-rise from the gyrating Scamander. 

The one with tepid waters flows, and around a smoke 


Arises from it, as from flaming fire. 


But the other in summer even out-rushes, like to hail 

Or cold snow, or crystallized water (KgurrarAw.) 

There near-by them are broad washing tanks, 

Beautiful, of-stone, where their gorgeous robes, 

The Trojan dames, and their daughters fair, were-wont-to-wash 
Erst in time of peace, ere the sons of the Greeks had come. 


The moment Homer’s imagination 
re-creates Achilles, he re-appears ter- 
rible,and more terrible, his figure and 
his aspect sublimed by more tran- 
scendent imagery, borrowed from 
the great phenomena of earth and 
heaven. Stars, comets, moon, and 
sun—and no objects less glorious 
—are made to aggrandize the hero of 
the Iliad; and yet the same images 
are always, in something mighty, 
when applied to him, new; as, in- 
deed, to the eye of a poet, they are 
always new, even in themselves— 
no two sunrises, or sunsets, being 
identical to the vision of a‘‘ Maker.” 
The Apparition that puts Hector to 
flight, is the most insupportable of 
all; and, though seen from afar, felt, 
on its close approach, sudden as su- 
pernatural. More deadly is he, thus 
opposed, Mars to mortal, than when 
the whole army fled before him ;— 
there is intenser concentration of 
terror in his armour, “ like lightning, 
or like flame, or like the sun ascend- 
ing.” Had Hector not fled, Homer 
had nodded when broad awake. The 
Prince of Troy would not have fled 
from Ajax, the son of Telamon, nor 
from Diomed, who, when Achilles 
lay in his wrath among his ships, was 
thought equal to Achilles, nor from 
Agamemnon, king of men. But there 
was one, in presence of whose spear 
no hero might abide—before whom 
the river gods themselves quailed, 
“ and hid themselves among their 
reedy banks ;” and at close of that 
combat, in which he shone brightest 
even in the midst of the celestials, it 
was inevitable innature, that even the 
defender of his country should be ap- 
— For he was not goddess-born; 

right indeed were the arms he wore 
—once worn by Achilles—but what 
were they to the Vulcanian panoply, 
at whose sound, as Thetis Tet them 
fall at her son’s feet, fear “ bowed 
the astonished souls” of the Myr- 


midons? It would have been most 
unnatural for man of woman born 
not to fly. Then, how absorbed 
is all that might have been in 
any way degrading in the emotion 
inspired by the Destroyer! Most 
mournful but magnificent picture! 
King and queen shrieking in their 
old age, about to be utterly desolate, 
from the doomed city walls that 
uake to the dreadful voice of that 
nvincible! All the power within 
silent; and the gods themselves 
looking down, and descending to 
decide the final issue of the ten years’ 
strife—for Troy was to fall with 
Hector, and Ilion to be shorn of her 
towery diadem. As for Achilles, 
he saw not—heard not Priam and 
Hecuba—he cared not in his passion 
even for the gods. His eyes were 
all on Hector. 


‘¢ The son of Peleus, as he ran, his brows 

Shaking, forbade the Grecians to dismiss 

A dart at Hector, lest a meaner hand 

Should pierce him, and usuRP THE FORE- 
MOST PRAISE.” 


So blent into one in his fiery spi- 
rit were Revenge and the Love of 
Glory. 

Apollo still strove to save his be- 
loved a but now, balancing 
his golden scales, Jove placed in 
each a lot—one Achilles, and one 
consigning Hector to the shades. 


“ Seized by the central hold, he poised the 
beam ; 

Down went the fatal day of Hector, down 

To Hades, and Apollo left his side.” 


The blue-eyed Pallas exultingly 
cried to Achilles that he should re- 
turn, “ crowned with great glory, to 
the fleet of Greece,” for that not 
even could the King of radiant shafts 
himself now save the life of Hector, 
not even were Apollo to roll himself 
in supplication at the feet of the 
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Thunderer. By her deceived, Hector 
turns and faces Achilles. The heroes 
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seem to our ears to speak well—thus 
—in our Greek-resembling English— 


Thee no more, son of Peleus, shall I fly as before : 
Thrice around Priam’s mighty city have I fled, nor ever durst I 
Await thy onset ;—but now doth my spirit impel me 


To withstand thee—slay I, or be slain. 


But come now, call we the gods (to testify), for they the best 


Witnesses and guardians of covenants shall be. 


Not savagely will I dishonour thee, if to me Jupiter 

Vouchsafe a steady-fought-victory (x«u«uoviny), and I shall take away thy life: 
But when I shall have despoil’d thee of thy illustrious arms, Achilles, 

Thy corse to the Greeks will I restore: do thou so likewise.” 

Him eyeing sternly, the swift-footed Achilles addresa’d— 

“ Hector, thou never-to-be-forgotten one, speak not to me of covenants. 

As between lions and men there are no faithful covenants, — 

Nor have wolves and lambs a same-thinking disposition, 

But perpetually are plotting evil to each other ; 

In like manner it cannot be that I and thou can have friendship, nor between us 


Can covenants exist, until one of us prostrate 


Shall satisfy with his blood Mars, the indefatigable warrior. 
Call to mind (thy) every-kind of valour: much now it behoves thee 


To be a combatant, and a doughty warrior. 


There is no escape for thee more ; thee forthwith Pallas Minerva 
By my spear subdues: now at once shalt thou expiate all 
The agonies of my companions—whom with the spear in thy fury thou did’st slay.” 


The combat—though we know it 
must be fatal to Hector—is not felt 
to be altogether hepelase on his part, 
because of the uplifting of our spirits 
by the return of his heroism to its 
former high pitch, and because of the 
love and admiration with which we 
regard his character, that has sustain- 
ed no loss from his god-driven flight 
thrice round the towers of the city 
which his valour was unavailing to 
save. There is now glory accumu- 
lated on glory around each illustrious 
crest. Hector’s has not been “shorn 
of its beams” by any disgrace. His 
flight is more than forgiven; and we 
admire him more now than when he 


set fire to the fleet. It has been said 
that Homer was partial to Hector. 
So are all men. But believe us when 
we say, that his favourite was Achilles, 
He in all things was the greater spirit. 
From whom would he have fled? 
Not from Mars and Bellona, One 
qualm of fear would have destroyed 
that transcendent ideal of uncon- 
querable will. But he was invulner- 
able. Would that in our boyhood we 
had never been confounded by that 
lie! He was of all the heroes who 
fought before Troy the sole Doom’d 
Man, yet never knew he fear within 
the perpetual shadows of death. But 
again behold Achilles ! 


NORTH. 
Achilles too rush’d forward, and his soul he fill’d with anger 
Savage, and his breast his shield o’er-spread, 
Beautiful, Dedalean : with his shining helm he nodded 


Four-coned, waved were the beautiful hairs 


Of-gold, which in profusion Vulcan around the crest had placed. 

Such as when among the stars at the milking-time of night comes forth the star 

Hesperus,* which is placed in the firmament the brightest star ; 

In like manner beam’d (the light) from the well-pointed spear which Achilles 

Brandish’d in his right-hand, planning evil to the noble Hector, 

Looking-into his beautiful body, where it might yield (to the spear-point ) most easily. 
CHAPMAN, 

So fell in Hector; and at him Achilles; his mind’s fare 

Was fierce and mighty ; his shield cast a sun-like radiance ; 

Helm nodded ; and his four plumes shook; and when he raised his lance, 

Up Hesperus rose ’mongst th’ evening stars! His bright and sparkling eyes 


Look’t through the body of his foe, &c. 


POPE. 
Nor less Achilles his fierce soul prepares ; 


Before his breast the flaming shield he bears, 





* Vid, Milton=-* Hesperus, that led the starry host,’ é&c. 
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Refulgent orb! Above his fourfold cone 
The gilded horse-hair sparkled in the sun, 
Nodding at every step: (Vulcanian frame! ) 
And as he moved his figure seem’d on flame. 
As radiant Hesper shines with keener light, 
Far-beaming o’er the silver host of night, 
When all the starry train enblaze the sphere : 
So shone the point of great Achilles’ spear. 
In his right hand he waves the weapon round, 
Eyes the whole man, and meditates the wound. 
COWPER. 
Achilles opposite, with fellest ire, 
Full-fraught came on ; his shield, with various art 
Divine portray’d, o’erspread his ample chest, 
And on his radiant crest terrific waved, 
By Vulcan spun, his crest of bushy gold. 
Bright as, among the stars, the star of all 
Most splendid, Hesperus, at midnight moves, 
So in the right hand of Achilles beam’d 
His brandish’d spear, while, meditating woe 
To Hector, he explored his noble form, 
Seeking where he was vulnerable most. 
SOTHEBY. 
Thus Hector rush’d, and as he onward flew, 
The Son of Peleus gloried at the view : 
Before his breast, with outstretch’d arm upraised, 
The shield that brightly in its horror blazed: 
And, while his heart boil’d with o’erflowing ire, 
Rush’d like the fierceness of consuming fire. 
On as th’ avenger in his terror trod, 
His casque, four-coned, the wonder of the God, 
In restless motion round about him roll’d 
The fulness of its hairs that blazed with gold. 
As Hesper’s star, the brightest of the bright, 
Outshines heaven’s radiant host at dead of night : 
Thus, vibrated aloft, the Pelian lance 
Shot from its sharpen’d point the lightning glance, 
While stern Achilles keenly eyed the foe, 
And paused upon the meditated blow. 


All the versions are very noble— 
Chapman’s the most so—then per- 
haps Sotheby’s, which is more liberal 
than usual, but splendid ;—but take 
your choice of the four, heroic read- 
er of Homer. Such combat soon 
comes to aclose. The “ashen beam” 


is driven through his throat—but it 
takes not from Hector—now lying in 
the dust—the power of utterance. 
You must be contented with the 
colloquy in prose—perhaps it may 
be felt more touching so than in 
“ numerous verse.” 


NORTH. 
In the dust, therefore, he fell, and over him gloried the illustrious Achilles, 
“ Once wert thou wont to think, Hector, when despoiling-the-slain Patroclus, 
That thou should’st be safe, and nought stood’st in awe of me when absent. 
Fool! I, his avenger, mightier far (than thou) apart, 


At the hollow ships was left behind— 


And have unnerved thy limbs: thee, indeed, the dogs and birds of prey 
Shall tear-unseemly, him shall the Greeks bury-with-due-funeral rites.” 
Him, the waving-plume-helm’d Hector exhausted, addressed :— 

“« By thy life, by thy knees, and by thy parents—thee I supplicate; 
Let not the dogs of the Greeks at the hollow ships tear-and-devour me 
Brass in abundance, and gold, do thou receive 

As gifts, which my father and my venerable mother will give thee ; 
But send home my body,—that of a funeral pyre, me, 

When dead, the Trojans and Trojan matrons may make a partaker.”” 
Him, eyeing sternly, the swift-footed Achilles, addressed !— 

‘“* Dog, me supplicate-not-embracing-my-knees, by my knees, nor by my parents: 
Would that my rage and fury would by any means permit me 
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To chop and devour thy raw flesh, for what thou hast done to me. 
No—not even if ten or twenty-fold-equally-great ransoms 

Were they to bring hither and place (in the balance), and promise others besides: 
No, were he even to counterpoise thy body with gold, 

Priam, the son of Dardanus ;—not even thus should thy venerable mother, 
Having placed thee on thy bier, lament him whom she bore ; 

But dogs, and birds of prey, shall thoroughly devour thee.” 

Him, the waving-plume-helm’d Hector dying, addressed :— 

“ Knowing thee well, I foresaw, indeed, that never should I 

Persuade thee ; assuredly within thee is a spirit of steel. 

Beware now, lest towards thee I become the subject-of-anger to the gods 
On that day, when Paris and Pheebus Apollo, thee, 

Brave though thou be, shall destroy in the Sczan gate.” 

Him, while thus speaking, the completion of death veil’d ; 

And his spirit flying from his limbs to Ades descended,— 

Its fate bewailing in having left the robustness and vigour of youth. 

Him also, when dead, the illustrious Achilles address’d :— 


“ Die! fate will I then receive whenever 


Jove may wish to bring it about, and the other immortal gods.” 

He said, and from the corpse he drew the brazen spear, 

And placed it apart ; and from his (Heetor’s) shoulders forced away his armour, 
Blood-stained; around him hastened the other sons of the Greeks, 

Who gazed-with-wonder on the size and the grand form 

Of Hector: nor did any approach without-inflicting-a-wound (on the corpse) ; 
And each, as he looked to his neighbour, thus spoke :— 

“Ha! ha! assuredly much more gentle in being handled 

Is Hector, than when he fired the fleet with glowing flames.” 

Thus, indeed, spoke each ; and, standing near, inflicted wounds. 


This is tragical—for it is sur- 
charged with pity and terror. We 
weep for the dying Hero, whose last 
words betray the anguish of nature, 
for his own miserable fate even be- 
yond the sable flood,—for the wretch- 
edness of his father and mother, in 
vain longing for his corpse, which is 
out of the reach of ransom. There is 
no savage spirit of revenge in the 

rophecy that expires on his lips ;— 
it is almost a passionless prediction 
of death to one who feared not death 
—an enunciation of the will of hea- 
ven about to be executed by a god. 
It adds to the greatness of Achilles; 
for he was not to fall by the unaid- 
ed arrow of such a person as Paris, 
but to receive the winged fate from 
Phebus Apollo; and what moral su- 
blimity in the answer of “ the dread- 
less angel |” 


* Die Thou the first! when Jove and 
Heaven ordain— 

I follow thee, he said, and stripp’d the 
slain.” 


And what must we say of the be- 
haviour of the common soldiers ? 
Eustathius tells us that Homer intro- 
duces them wounding the dead body 
of Hector, in order to mitigate the 
cruelties which Achilles exercises 
upon it ; for if every common soldier 

es a pride in giving him a wourd, 
what insults may we not expect from 


the inexorable inflamed Achilles? 
Pope, whose notes are almost all 
good, confesses himself unable to 
vindicate Homer in giving us such 
an idea of his countrymen ; for what 
they say over Hector’s body is a 
mean insult, and the stabs they give 
it are cowardly and barbarous. We 
cannot deny the truth of Pope’s re- 
mark. But vulgar souls—and there 
were many such, doubtless, who 
fought at Troy as well as at Waterloo 
—are subject to strange fits of vul- 
gar passion; and their own mean 
nature will at times suddenly ooze 
out, repressed, for the most [yes by 
the glorious deeds, looks, and words 
of the Heroes. They misunderstood 
the character and conduct of Achilles. 
They beheld him triumphing, exult- 
ing, insulting, over Hector. But they 
knew not, neither could they con- 
ceive, the trouble of his soul—to them 
the flashings of his eyes were a mys- 
tery—they comprehended not, even 
in his agonies, his own sublime sub- 
mission tothe decrees of heaven. See- 
ing how, “ with visage all inflamed,” 
Achilles “ incensed stood,’ they 
caught the contagion of his ire—but 
the fever falling into baser blood, it 
boiled up in unworthy outrage ; they 
grew sarcastic, and they stabbed ; 
and lo! Hector lies beneath their 
brutalities, 

“ Smear’d with gore, and ghastly pale!” 
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From the height of glory, he has 
fallen into the depth of degradation ; 
and the contrast of the two condi- 
tions is to the utmost degree affect- 
ing—the breast, on which Andro- 
mache was wont to lay her head, 
mangled by ignoble hands—the 
Prince of the people, a naked corpse 
insulted by slaves! Had Shakspeare 
some thought of this sort in his 
mind, when he makes Falstaff stab 
the dead body of “ Hotspur, cold- 
spur ;” and shows us the glorious 
corpse of a hero hanging across the 
shameful shoulders of a buffoon ? 
But what matter all these indigni- 
ties that idly seek to dishonour the 
corpse? It is but a lump of clay. 
The soul of the Defender is beyond 
and above insult, alike from the base 
and the brave. The ensuing speech 
of Achilles re-invests the corpse with 
grandeur. “ Let us return to the 
hollow ships, and carry Hector along 
with us! Great glory have we won ; 
we have slain the illustrious Hector ! 
to whom the Trojans, throughout 
the city, as to a God, were wont to 
offer prayers.” _ Nobler eulogium 
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never graced the head of fallen hero. 
Achilles alone could kill—the mean- 
est Myrmidons might insult Hector 
when dead, who had all shunned his 
path when he was hewing it to set 
the ships on fire. Hector is con- 
quered; but the sacred cause for 
which he died survives; the glory of 
his character is immortal. “Tell me 
not,” he once said, “ tell me not of 
auguries! Let your birds fly to the 
east or the west—I care not in this 
cause: we obey the will of Jupiter, 
who rules over all, and 


Els ouwvds agurros auuvecdeas wees Ta TENS. 


The one best omen is our country’s 
cause.” 


Therefore, in spite of defeat and 
death, Hector is victorious still in 
our imagination; his waving crest 
may be dragged in the dust, but the 
patriot spirit sees it high in air, not 
only unextinguished, but uneclipsed, 
even by the god-wrought golden 
helm of Achilles. 

But let us look at the Speech of 
the Destroyer in the five translators. 


NORTH. 
Him when the powerful-footed, illustrious Achilles, had despoil’d, 
Standing among the Greeks, (these) winged words he utter’d :— 
“ Friends, chiefs of the Greeks, and counsellors, 

Since this man, the gods have permitted (us) to subdue, 

(Him) who hath done more evil than all the rest beside, 


Let us on—and essay the city with arms, 


That we may know the intention of the Trojans, what it may be, 
Whether they are to abandon the Acropolis, since he has fallen ; 

Or whether they dare remain, when Hector is no more. 

But why does my mind revolve these things ? 

(He) lies at the ships a corpse unwept, unburied ;— 

(My) Patroclus! him will I not forget, while I 

Shall be among the living, and my knees move. 

And though (the living) forget the dead in Ades, 

I, for my part, will remember my friend, even though there. 

Come now, ye youths of the Greeks, chanting pzans 

Let us return to the hollow ships, and carry him (Hector) along with us. 
Great glory have we won; we have slain the illustrious Hector, 

To whom the Trojans throughout the city, as to a god, were-wont-to-offer prayers.” 


POPE. 

High o’er the slain the great Achilles stands, 
Begirt with heroes, and surrounding bands, 
And thus aloud, while all the host attends: 
“« Princes and leaders! countrymen and friends! 
Since now at length the powerful will of Heaven 
The dire destroyer to our arms has given, 
Is not Troy fallen already? Haste, ye powers ! 
See, if already their deserted towers 

. Are left unmann’d ; or if they yet retain 
The souls of heroes, their great Hector slain? 
But what is Troy, or glory what to me? 
Or why reflects my mind on aught but thee, 
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Divine Patroclus! Death has seal’d his eyes ; 
Unwept, unhonour’d, uninterr’d he lies! 
Can his dear image from my soul depart, 
Long as the vital spirit moves my heart ? 








If, in the melancholy shades below, 

The fiames of friends and lovers cease to glow, 

Yet mine shall sacred last ; mine undecay’d, 

Borne on through death, and animate my shade. 

Meanwhile, ye sons of Greece, in triumph bring 

The corpse of Hector, and your pzans sing. 

Be this the song, slow-moving toward the shore, 

* Hector is dead! and Ilion is no more!” 

COWPER. 

And now, the body stripp’d, their noble chief, 

The swift Achilles, standing in the midst, 

The Grecians in wing’d aecents thus address’d ; 

* Friends, chiefs, and senators of Argos’ host ! 

Since, by the will of Heav’n, this man is slain, 

Who harm’d us more than all our foes beside, 

Essay we next the city ; so to learn 

The Trojan purpose, if, this hero slain, 

They will forsake the citadel, or still 

Defend it, although Hector be no more, 

But wherefore speak I thus? still undeplored, 

Unburied in my fleet Patroclus lies ; 

Him never, while, alive myself, I move 

And mix with living men, will I forget. 

In Ades, haply, they forget the dead, 

Yet will not I Patroclus, even there. 

Now chanting pans, ye Achaian youths! 

Return we to the fleet with this our prize ; 

We have achieved great glory, we have slain 

Illustrious Hector, him whom Ilium praised 

In all her gates, and as a god revered.” 
SOTHEBY. 

“ Princes, and leaders, since, by favouring heav’n, 

To us o’er such a foe this victory giv’n, 

This mighty man, whose force, surpassing all, 

Long injured Greece, and guarded Ilion’s wall, 

Come, with our battle gird in arms their towers, 

So learn the purpose of their hostile powers,— 

If they abandon Troy, its guardian slain, 

Or, the great Hector perish’d, dare remain ? 

But why thus commune? still Patroclus lies 

Unwept, ungraced with solemn obsequies. 

Ne’er, while I breathe, he sleeps by me forgot, 

Ne’er, while remembrance mine, remember’d not. 

E’en in the dark oblivion of the grave, 

My soul with thine, sweet friend, shall commune have. 

Now, youths! your paans raise, now swell the song, 

Lead to the navy, lead the corse along. 

Great is our glory; Hector breathes no more, 

Whom Ilion hail’d, and wont as god adore.” 


Chapman fails, and therefore we 
do not quote him, He is harsh, in- 
verted, and elaborate overmuch ; nor 
has his version the majestic march 
of the original. But, “ dead, unde- 
plored, unsepulchred, he lies at fleet 
unthought on,” is passionate—and 
reminds one of “ unhousel’d, disap- 
pointed, unanneal’d ;” and there isa 
melancholy grandeur in what he says 
of Oblivion and of Memory in Hell. 


We say he fails; because, in such 
noble passages, he in general nobly 
succeeds. Pope is magnificent. 
Cowper is somewhat tame in a few 
lines; and perhaps his version is 
throughout wanting in passion; but 
the close is simple and stately—so it 
seems to us—as in Homer. The last 
three lines sound to our ears like 
a song of triumph in the Old Tes- 
tament. They are heroic as if in 
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the Book of Kings, Sotheby, in 
the first part of his version, is not 
so felicitous as usual; but the lines 
about Patroclus are more tender 
than in any of the other translations, 
though we do not think “ the dark 
oblivion of the grave” Homeric, and 
the conclusion breathes of the true 
Achillean spirit. There is not in all 
the Iliad one finer touch—one bolder 
stroke of nature—than the sudden 
revulsion of feeling that tears the 


heartstrings of the exulting victor, 
and “ checks his thunder in mid- 
peaty Oi when, about to storm the 
city, he is struck, as it were, with 
palsy by the cold air from the corpse 
of Patroclus, 

But rage rises again out of grief. 
Sorely mangled had been the body of 
Patroclus—Achilles sees it in all its 
ghastliness—and shall it fare better 
with the body of Hector? No—let 
there be horrid retribution. 


NORTH. 
He said, and purposed unseemly deeds against the illustrious Hector ; 
Of both feet he pierced the tendons behind 
From heel to ankle, and inserted thongs of ox’s hide, 
And bound them behind the chariot ; but allowed the head to be dragg’d. 
Having ascended the chariot, and the renown’d arms up-lifted, 
He lash’d (the horses) onward ; and they not unwilling flew ; 
From (the corpse) thus dragged rose dust ; on both sides, his hair 
Of-a-dark-hue was scattered, and his head in the dust completely 
Lay, so graceful once; then, indeed, had Jupiter to foes 
Given him to be dishonour’d, in his own native land. 
CHAPMAN, 
This said; a work not worthy him, he set to; of both feet 
He bored the nerves through, from the heel to th’ ankle ; and then knit 
Both to the chariot, with a thong of whitleather ; his head 
Trailing the centre. Up he got to chariot, where he laid 
The arms repurchas’t, and scourged on his horse that freely flew, 
A whirlwind made of startled dust drave with them as they drew ; 
With which were all his black-brown curls, knotted in heaps, and filed. 
And there lay Troy's late Gracious, by Jupiter exiled 
Fo all disgrace, in his own land, and by his parents’ care, &c. 
POPE. 
Then his fell soul a thought of vengeance bred, 
Unworthy of himself and of the dead. 
The nervous ankles bored, his feet he bound 
With thongs inserted through the double wound ; 
There fixed up high behind the rolling wain, 
His graceful head was trail’d along the plain. 
Proud on the car th’ insulting victor stood, 
And bore aloft his arms distilling blood. 
He smites the steeds ; the rapid chariot flies ; 
The sudden clouds of circling dust arise. 
Now lost is all that formidable air ; 
The face divine and long-descending hair 
Purple the ground, and streak the sable sand ; 
Deform’d, dishonour’d in his native land ! 
Given to the rage of an insulting throng, 
And in his parents’ sight now dragg’d along ! 
COWPER. 
He said; then purposing dishonour vile 
To noble Hector, both his feet he bored 
From heel to ankle, and inserting thongs, 
Them tied behind his chariot, but his head 
Left unsustain’d to trail along the ground, 
Ascending next, the armour at his side 
He placed, then lash’d the steeds ; they willing flew. 
Thick rose the dust, as with his sable locks 
He swept the ground; his head, so graceful once, 
Plough’d deep the dust ; to such dishonour Jove 
That day consign’d him on his native plain. 
SOTHEBY. 
Then with unmanly gash, dishonouring gored 
The feet of Hector, and their tendons bored ; 
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With leathern thongs behind his chariot bound, 
And left the head to trail along the ground ; 
Sprung in his seat, the arms in order placed, 
And lash’d the willing steeds that swiftly raced : 
From the dragg’d corse the dust in clouds upflew, 
The dark clay grim’d his locks of sable hue ; 

And that once beauteous head, half hid in earth, 
Tore, as it trail’d, that soil which gave him birth. 
So Jove, who oft had o’er him stretch’d his hand, 
Dishonour’d Hector in his native land. 


Ay—this was indeed “ purposin 
unseemly deeds against the illustri- 
ous Hector,” and horridly carrying 
them into execution. But one single 
moment before, and Achilles was 
commanding his Myrmidons to lift 
along the body of Hector to the hol- 
low ships, himself leading the song 
of triumph. “ Great glory have we 
won—we have slain the illustri- 
ous Hector—to whom the Trojans, 
throughout the city, as toa god were 
wont to offer prayers !’”” Now whelm- 
ed in dust, the corpse is dragged at 
his chariot wheels —while the mo- 
ther-queen, standing on the battle- 
ments, fills the air with shrieks, and 
casting far aside her lucid veil, flings 
her hairs by handfuls from the roots, 
and his father weeps aloud, and all 
around, long, long lamentations are 
heard through the streets of Troy, 
“‘ Not fewer, or less piercing, than if flames 
Had wrapt all Ilinm to her topmost 

towers !” 


And Andromache, who, in her cham- 
ber at the palace-top, was framing a 
splendid texture, on either side with 
flowers of various hues all dazzling 
bright, and had given command to 
her maidens to encompass an ample 
vase with fire, that a bath might be 

repared for Hector on his return 

rom battle, hears the voice of the 
queen-mother! so piercing-shrill it 
was, in her agony the shuttle falls 
from her fingers, and she knows of 
a truth that her Hector is dead. She 
crests the tower—and then indeed 
she sees him in front of Ilium, whirl- 
ed in such shameful guise, away to- 
wards the Grecian fleet. But what 
cared Achilles for all that mortal mi- 
sery? He knew it not. Deaf in his 
own distraction, he heard not theirs ; 
his passion was concentrated on two 


dead bodies—Patroclus and Hector ; 
love and hate, ruth and rage, pity 
and ferocity, each with its scalding 
tears ; unforgiving was he, without 
mercy and without remorse; and as 
the axle of his chariot glowed, and 


unimpeded were the wheels by the 
accursed corse, so burned his spirit 
in the terrible turmoil of its insatiate 
revenge. 

Let us take relief from all this mi- 
sery in a small bit of what is called 
Philosophical Criticism. Aristotle, the 
best of critics —and Eustathius, not 
one of the worst—have made each a 
remark on this combat, which seem to 
us scarcely worthy such philosophers. 
Aristotle says, according to Pope, 
“ the wonderful ought to have place 
in Tragedy, but still more in Epic 
Poetry, which proceeds in this point 
evento the unreasonable ; for as in Epic 
Poems one sees not the persons acting, 
so whatever passes the bounds of rea- 
son is proper to produce the admira- 
ble and the marvellous. For example, 
what Homer says of Hector pursued 
by Achilles, would appear ridiculous 
on the stage ; for the spectators could 
not forbear laughing to see on one 
side the Greeks standing without any 
motion, and, on the other, Achilles 
pursuing Hector, and making signs 
to the troops not to dart athim. But 
allthis does not appear when we read 
the poem; for what is wonderful is 
always agreeable, and as a proof of 
it, we find that they who relate any 
thing usually add something to the 
truth, that it may the better please 
those who hear it.” This is misera- 
ble murder of Aristotle—especially 
the barbarity in italics—and we quote 
it as an example of the style of treat- 
ment it has been his fate to receive 
alike from friends and foes. Take 
Twining’s version—which is sense. 
“ The surprising is necessary in Tra- 
gedy ; but the Epic Poem goes far- 
ther, and admits even the improbable 
and incredible, from which the highest 
degree of the surprising results, be- 
cause there the action is not seen.” 
What follows itis needless to quote, 
as Pope’s translation gives, general- 
ly, the sense of the original, with con- 
siderable confusion. But the ques- 
tion is, would the Flight and Pur- 
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suit appear ridiculous on the stage ? 
Twining thinks “ the idea of stop- 

ing a whole army by a nod or shake 
of the head,” (a circumstance, he 
says, distinctly mentioned by Homer, 
but sunk in Mr Pope’s version, )“ was 
perhaps the absurdity here princi- 
pally meant; and that, if this whole 

omeric scene were represented on 
our stage, in the best manner pos- 
sible, there can be no doubt that the 
effect would justify Aristotle’s ob- 
servation. It would certainly set the 
audience in a roar.” Pye again, who 
is in general empty, and on Twi- 
ning extremely crusty, says sensibly 
enough here, that he “ cannot possi- 
bly conceive that the idea of stop- 
ping an army by the nod of a head, 
could be the absurdity meant by 
Aristotle, or that there could have 
been any thing more absurd in an 
army stopping at a nod of the head 
in the theatre, than by the single 
word halt in Hyde Park.” Pope 
seems to have entirely missed the 
meaning of Aristotle, whatever that 
may have been—who, he says,“ was 
so far from ae on this passage 
as ridiculous or blamable, that he 
esteemed it admirable and marvel- 
lous.” True, he did so esteem it, oc- 
curring as it does in the Epopee ; but 
had it happened in Tragedy, then, he 
says, it would have been ridiculous ; 
and the question is, why ? The an- 
swer seems to be, “it would have 
been ridiculous to see on the stage 
the army standing still ;” and so it 
would, thinks Twining—so it would 
not, thinks Pye—and so it would not, 
thinks North. Pye gives the rationale. 
“ The defect mentioned by Aristotle 
lies deeper ; for he, in the next chap- 
ter, mentions this identical circum- 
stance as ageneral error against pro- 
bability, excusable only as it wnbie 
the scene more interesting. To us, 
who are used to the point of honour 
in military affairs, this improbability 
does not appear. But the ancients 
made war on a different plan. * 
* * * * * # * 
The ancients looked on this action 
of Achilles as censurable on the 

ound of rashness—which appears 
rom a remark on it in Plutarch’s 
Life of Pompey, where, speaking of 
a rash action of Pompey, in assisting 
the Cretan | ee merely to deprive 
Metellus of a triumph, he compares 


this action—which he calls rather 
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the exploit of a mad boy, intoxicated 
with the love of fame, than of a 
brave man.” Pye adds, “in deference 
to the opinion of Plutarch, it does 
not appear that Achilles was actua- 
ted by the love of fame, but the wish 
to monopolize the revenge of his 
friend’s death.” And we, in defer- 
ence to the opinion of Pye, say that 
Pye is adetalhin, for we have seen 
that Achilles is inspired by both 
passions, which Homer makes him 
tell us in the clearest and boldest 
words. Therefore, Aristotle, Plu- 
tarch, Pope, Twining, and Pye, are 
all wrong—Homer and North, as 
usual, all right ; for, though it is true 
that it was not exactly a pitched 
single combat, in which case any as- 
sistance from the army would have 
been wicked, and not ridiculous, yet 
it was very like one indeed, and, 
therefore, again begging Aristotle’s 
pardon, we really cannot yet see how 
the non-interference of the army 
would have been ridiculous on the 
stage, any more than on the field. 
ustathius, who, if we mistake not, 
was a bit of a bishop, says that this 
is not a single combat of Achilles 
against Hector, but a rencontre in 
a battle; and so Achilles might and 
ought to take all advantage to rid 
himself, the readiest and surest way, 
of an enemy whose death would 
procure an entire victory to his par- 
ty. Wherefore does he leave the vic- 
tory to chance ? -Why expose him- 
self to the hazard of losing it? Why 
does he prefer his private glory to 
the public weal, and the safety of all 
the Greeks, which he puts to the 
venture by delaying to conquer, and 
endangering his own person? We 
grant it is a fault, but it must be 
owned to be the fault of a hero. 

All the above is given us by Pope, 
through Dacier, from Eustathius. 
And is it not pretty considerable 
stuff? Achilles ought to have killed 
Hector by hook or crook—by the 
spears and swords of the soldiers! 
(Loud cries of oh! oh! oh!) The 
Greeks, it has been observed, were 
no favourites with the feudal writers 
on the Trojan war, and to depreciate 
the character of Achilles, they have 
made him in that way murder Hec- 
tor. See Shakspeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida, where Achilles is at once 
a sumph and a savage. As to his 
leaying the victory to chance, and 
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exposing himself to the hazard .of 
losing it, the answer is, that the 
Greek army would have laughed in 
your face, had you hinted such a 
suggestion, and taken you for Ther- 
sites. 

Stop—we all at once see the mean- 
ing of Aristotle. He alludes neither 
to the shaking of the brows of Achil- 
les, (which was almost equal to the 
nod of Jupiter,) nor to his rashness 
in exposing himself to be killed by 
Hector in single combat, (a stupid 
charge, worthy of that Beotian, Plu- 
tarch,) but to the circumstance of the 
whole army standing stock-still du- 
ring the flight thrice round the walls, 
instead of intercepting the fugitive, 
(which 50,000 men could surely 
have done, without putting them- 
selves into a sweat,) and thereby 
enabling Achilles to get to in-fight- 
ing. Now, in the Epopee, this absur- 
dity—and it is one—escapes notice, 
because the scene is not submitted 
to our sight. And Homer is eulo- 
gized by Aristotle for his genius in 
so narrating it, that there is produ- 
ced by it on our minds a sense of the 
wonderful. Had the scene been ex- 
hibited before our eyes, on the stage, 
it would, for the reason assigned, 
have been ridiculous;—and thus 
after all Aristotle is right, and so is 
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North, while Plutarch, and Eusta- 
thius, and Twining, and Pye, are 
wrong, though each in his degree no 
contemptible philosophic critic. 

But let us return to the agonies 
of Achilles. He has reached the 
ships, with Hector at his chariot 
wheels, all the power of passion 
within his mighty oe more savage- 
ly inflamed by the motion of that 
horrid race. Let there be due pomp 
in the celebration of the ritual of 
revenge; and let Thetis’ self, who 
brought him the armour in which 
he conquered, come again from the 
sea to inspire all their hearts with 
the rage of grief. The Myrmidons 
shall fiercely partake of the funeral 
banquet—and the body of Hector 
shall be given to the dogs, that they 
may tear to pieces and devour it. 
Agamemnon may send the chiefs to 
bring Achilles to the royal tent, and 
he will go; but not to sit down with 
the king of men, not to cleanse from 
his homicidal hands the clotted gore 
—not to purify his person—if such 
blood be pollution—“ in the large 
three-footed caldron,” but to demand 
that the old trees may be hewn on 
the mountain for the funeral pyre 
of his Patroclus. It is a dreadful 
picture. 


NORTH. 
Thus were they groaning throughout the city; but the Greeks, 
When they had come to the ships and the Hellespont, 


Went-dismissed each to his own ship; 


But Achilles permitted not the Myrmidons to go dispersed ; 

But among his war-loving companions (thus) spoke :— 

“ Ye swift-riding Myrmidons, my beloved companions, 

Let us not yet from the chariots unyoke the solid-hoof’d horses, 

But with the horses themselves, and the chariots nearer approaching, 

Let us weep for Patroclus ; for this is an honorary-tribute to the dead. 

But when we-have-had-our-full of sorrowing lamentation, 

Having unyoked our steeds, we shall sup here altogether. 

Thus he spoke ; together-brought, they lifted-up-their-lamentation, and Achilles took 


the lead. 


*Thrice around the corpse drove they their beautiful-maned horses, 

The Myrmidons, and among them did Thetis stir up the longing-love of lamentation ; 
Moisten’d were the sands, moisten’d was the armour of heroes, 

With tears, such a panic-causing hero did they desiderate. 

Among them did the son of Peleus take the lead in the closely-thronging wailings, 
Placing his homicidal hands on the breast of his friend. 

“ Rejoice with me, Patroclus, even in the mansions of Ades; 

For every thing shall I now fulfil, which I formerly promised, 

That having dragged Hector hither, I would give him to dogs to be torn raw; 


That at the pyre I would decollate+ twelve 





* This passage is borrowed by Virgil, Lib. xi. 186. Ain. Imitated by Chaucer in the Knight’s Tale. 
Ne how the Greeks with an huge rout, 


Thrice did riden all the 


fire about, 
Upon the left hand, with a loud shouting, 


And thrice on the 


right, with their speares clattering. 


+ Comes nearer the etymological meaning of dwedssgorouhctiy» than ‘* behead.” 
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lilustrious sons of the Trojans, being enraged for thy having been slain.” 

Thus he said, and against the illustrious Hector unseemly deeds he purposed, 

Beside the bier of the son of Mencetius having stretch’d him prone 

In the dust; and each put-off-his-arms and accoutrements, 

Brazen (and) bright ; and unloosed the shrill-neighing horses. 

Down sat they by the ship of the swift-footed grandson of JZacus 

In great numbers (lit. ten thousand); but he laid out for them a desire-gratifying fu. 
neral-feast. 7 

Many a slow* moving ox was extended on the iron (spits) 

Slaughtered, many a sheep and bleating she-goat, 

Many a bright-tusked boar, blooming with fat, 

Were extended to be roasted over the flame of Vulcan. 

Meanwhile, on all sides around the corpse flowed the blood, as-if-from-vessels. out- 
poured, (xoruxiguroy, ) 

But the Prince, the swift-footed son of Peleus, 

To the illustrious Agamemnon, were the chiefs of the Greeks conducting, 

With urgency, artfully-persuading him, enraged at heart on account of his friend. 

When they then had in their course come to the tent of Agamemnon, . 

Forthwith the shrill-sounding heralds he commanded 

To surround with fire a large three-footed caldron,} might they persuade 

The son of Peleus to wash away the clotted gore. 

But he stubbornly refused, and moreover swore an oath, 

“ No—not, by Jupiter ! who of gods is the loftiest and best, 

Until I shall have placed on the pyre Patroclus, and thrown up a sepulchral mound, 

And shorn off my locks; since never again a second time thus ri 

Shall grief pervade my heart, whilst I shall be among the living. 

But yet let us now obey (celebrate) the hateful repast. 

At-to-morrow’s-dawn, king of men, Agamemnon, urgently-command 

Wood to be collected and piled up, as is beseeming 

For a corpse having (these honours) to go down to the gloomy darkness ; 

That the unwearied fire may burn it up 

Quickly away from my eyes, and the soldiers turn themselves to their labours.” 

Thus said he ; and they to him earnestly listened and obeyed him, 

And each and all having eagerly-girded-themselves-to-prepare supper, 

Feasted, nor lacked their hearts an equal repast. 


And what shall still for a while the 
storm in the destroyer’s soul? No 
— on earth or in heaven. It 
eeps feeding on the black atmo- 


sphere—the grim clouds come sail- 
ing along incessantly in tempestuous 
procession—broken but by flashes 
of lightning; never was there seen 


the soul is the slave of the body, and 
over-wearied nature yields to the 
access of sleep. Like a calm that 
enchains the fluctuating sea, sleep 
seizes on Achilles, and his huge 
frame is stretched motionless along 
the shore. Then is he visited by a 
dream. 


such a dreadful mental sky. But 


NORTH. 
But Pelides, on the shore of the much-resounding ocean, 
Lay heavily-groaning amid a multitude of Myrmidons, 
In a purified ¢ place, where the billows were dashing § on the shore, 
When sleep, unbinding the cares of the mind, seized him, 
( Sleep) sweetly poured around (him)—(for wearied much were his beautiful limbs 
By rushing after Hector at wind-exposed Troy. ) 





* It is difficult to determine whether the epithet doo} should here be translated «‘ white,” or 
« swift,” or * slow,” (in the sense in which Homer often uses ts:Alarodss Bdss—trailing-footed, an 
epithet very descriptive of the way in which they drag after them their hind-legs)—or ‘‘ idle”’—quasi 
as YS. 

To prepare a bath; 

i is cegued ty come that white animals were never sacrificed to the dead; but ps the living 
had no objection to the colour of the animal—provided the flesh were good—and Homer is here de- 
scribing the wseldsavov—or funeral repast given to the living. Another critic is determined to have 
the oxen white, even at the expense of their skins. ‘ After they are flayed,” says he, ‘‘ they are white 
from their fatness"—serd ro Exdagtivas Asuxol nal Bue Tiv wimsrye 

$ Kaéae @ may here mean a place not usually frequented. 

§ KavZerxov, some interpret, ‘* were sounding ;” others, ‘* washing.” Perhaps Homer means 
that the dashing of the waves washed away the blood, and consequently purified the place. 
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Then) the spectre of the hapless Patroclus approach’d, 

nall respects resembling him in stature, in beautiful eyes, 
And voice, and similar garments clothed its body ; 
O’er his head it stood, and in these words addressed him: — 
“ Sleepest thou, and forgetful of me art thou, Achilles ? 
Of me when living, not neglectful; but now, when dead, 
Bury me with all speed, that I may pass the gates of Ades. 
The spectres, the shadows of the slain, keep me afar, 
Nor allow me to mingle with them beyond the river ; 
To-no-purpose wander I about the wide-gated mansion of Orcus. 
Give me thine hand, with-tears-I-implore thee, for never again hereafter 
Shall I return from Ades, after you shall-have-given-me-my-portion of the pyre. 
Never again apart from our beloved companions, shall we alive, 

Sitting, hold counsel together; but me, hath Destiny, 
The hideous, and ordain’d to me at my birth, yawning wide, devour'd. 
And even of thee thyself, oh godlike Achilles, the fate is 
To perish under the walls of the nobly-born Trojans. 

This other (request) will I communicate and enjoin, if perchance you will grant it; 
Place not my bones apart from thine, Achilles, 

But together; that as we were brought up together at your house— 
(Since me then young Mencetius from Opieis 
To your (house) had conducted, on account of a mournful manslaughter, 
On that day, when I slew the son of Amphidamas, 

Unwittingly, unwillingly, being angry about dice : 
Me, did the equestrian Peleus, having then received me into his house, 
Nurture zealously, and name your attendant : ) 
So also let the same urn enclose our bones,— 
That golden vase, which thy venerable mother gave thee.” 

Him, the swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed, 
“ Why, beloved one, hast thou come hither, 
And on me enjoin’d all these things? To thee, will I 
Faithfully perform them all, and grant as thou orderest. 

But stand nearer me, that having embraced for a little while 
One another, we may-take-our-full of sorrowing grief.” 
Thus having said, he stretched himself out with his hands, 
But grasp’d not; for the spectre, down under the earth, like smoke, 
Pass’d shrill-wailing ; amazed, Achilles started up, 
Made-a-clattering-noise with his hands struck together, and spoke these sorrowful 


words, 


“ Ha! ye gods, verily there are in the mansions of Orcus 

The spirit and the semblance, but nothing substantial* is there there at all; 

For of my hapless Patroclus, all-the-night has 

The spirit, moaning and wailing, hover’d o’er me, 

And has given me orders about every thing ; wonderfully} like was it to himself.” 


Most beautiful example of the 
power of the deepest passion of sor- 
row which men know, the sorrow 
for the dead, to awaken creative 
imagination! Nothing will satisfy 
it here but the ghost of Patroclus. 
From the lips of the phantom falls 
but the expression of those ideas and 
feelings which the heart of the living 
hero has indeed brought forth in the 
visions of its own grief. And how 
profound the hush breathed over all 
that distracting passion from the 
tender interview of sleep! Achilles 


awakes with a spirit tranquillized for 
the funeral. So passed the night— 
and “ rosy-palmed Aurora found 
them all mourning afresh the pitiable 


dead.” Then up rose Meriones, 
friend of the virtuous chief Idome- 
neus, and led the mules and mule- 
driver to the groves of Ida fountain- 
fed; and down fell the towering 
oaks with crash sonorous; and ere 
long they were cast on the beach in 
order, where Achilles had designed 
a tomb of ample size for Patroclus 
and for himself—for in death he de- 





* Séoxsaoy, may also be translated godlike. 
+ PPEYES meGAgoy Td GHpu, says the scholiast. 
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sired that they should not be divided. 
Round the pile of fuel sat down all 
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charioteers ; first moved the cha- 
riots, and then came the foot, dense 


the warlike throng; till Achilles 
jssued orders that his warriors should 
gird on their armour, and yoke their 
steeds to their chariots. On a sud- 
den all in a arms stood array- 
ed; mounted the combatants and 


Behind; Achilles held the hero's head, 
And groan’d amid the pomp that graced the dead— 
The mourners, where he bade, deposed the bier, 
And urged their toil the enormous pile to rear. 
Then Peleus’ son, alone, from all apart, 
Mused on the solemn vow that swell’d his heart, 
And severing from his head the golden hair, 
That, to Sperchius vow’d, flow’d full and fair, 
Deep-groaning on the world of waters gazed, 
And thus his voice of lamentation raised; 

‘* Peleus to thee, Sperchius, vow’d in vain 
This offering, if his son return’d again, 
This consecrated hair, when hail’d my home, 
And with this gift his votive hecatomb, 
And fifty rams that at thy fount should bleed, 
And in thy sacred wood the altar feed— 
Thus Peleus pray’d: but thou hast scorn’d his pray’r; 
Not thine, Sperchius, this devoted hair. 
Ne’er shall the son of Peleus greet his sire, 
And this shorn lock falls on Patroclus’ pyre.” 

He spake: and bowing down, the corse embraced, 
And in Patroclus’ hands the offering placed. 
All grieved : and thus the daylight had declined, 
Had not Achilles then reveal’d his mind: 

“ Atrides! thee all willingly obey ;— 
Grief has its season; now send these away: 
Dismiss them. from the pyre, the feast prepare, 
Rites yet unpaid be my appropriate care. 
I, and my host, the last sad charge sustain, 
Yet let with us the leaders here remain.” 

Atrides heard, and utter’d his command, 
And to their ships dispersed each separate band. 
The assistants there remained : the pile prepared, 
And paced on every side the structure squared, 
An hundred feet: then, on his funeral bed, 
On that high summit, weeping, placed the dead. 
There many a sheep and bullock slew and flay’d, 
And, heap’d before the pyre, each carcass laid : 
From all alike the fat Achilles drew, 
Spread o’er the corse, and wholly hid from view : 
Then piled their limbs, and hung, with many a tear, 
Jars of rich oil and honey round the bier. 
Then Peleus’ son cast quickly on the pyre, 
Four steeds, proud-crested, foaming in their ire ; 
And from nine household dogs, his hand had fed, 
Cast two, that on the pile, fresh-slaughter’d, bled : 
Then twelve brave youths of ‘Troy, in sternest mood, 
Slew with revengeful blade that drain’d their blood. 
Last, on the structure hurl‘d the force of flame, 
And deeply groaning, named Patroclus’ name: 

“ Patroclus! hail! Oh hear, though dead, my voice ! 
All that I vow’d is perfected.—Rejoice ! 
Twelve high-born sons of Troy, in youthful bloom, 
The fire at ence shall with thy corse consume, 
But ne’er shall fire on Hector feed, the hound 
Shall, fattening on his carcass, search each wound.” 
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asacloud. In the midst, between 
his companions in arms, was borne 
the body of Patroclus. But behold 
the funeral-rites in Sotheby’s exqui- 
site translation. 
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He, threat’ning spoke: but by high heaven o’erpower'd, 
No ravenous hound the Hectorean corse devour’d, 





By Jove’s fair child, by Venus, driven away, 

Who watch’d the corse, and guarded night and day; 
With roseate oil ambrosial bathed him o'er, 

That smooth’d, when dragg’d, each lacerated pore. 
And a dense cloud from heaven Apollo drew, 

And where the corse reposed deep darkness threw; 
That not the fierceness of the solar ray, 

The tendons bare, and dry the flesh away. 


What is wanting to the magnificence 
of such a funeral? Nothing is want- 
ing—our imaginations are satisfied, 
and we feel it to be sublime. But 
the imagination of Homer was not 
satisfied ; greater grandeur still was 
due to the funeral rites performed 
to his friend by Achilles; and the 
elements must be called to give the 
finishing glory to the work. No fire 
kindled on the pile. It remained, 
without a spark, sullen in its mighty 
mass. It seemed unwilling to be 
consumed. Therefore, Peleus’ son 
withdrew a short distance in prayer, 
and, vowing to each large sacrifice, 
invoked Boreas and Zephyrus, pour- 
ing out libation from a golden cup, 
and thus imploring their coming, 
that the flames, kindling, might in- 


stantly consume the dead. Iris heard 
his supplication—and the Rainbow 
—“‘she that wears the thousand- 
coloured hair”—flung herself from 
heaven into the hall of the heavy. 
blowing West, where all the Winds 
sat feasting; and the moment she 
alighted on the threshold, they all 
starting rose at once, and each in- 
vited Iris to his side. “ Borne over 
ocean’s stream again, I go to Ethi- 
opia, where with ‘ the rest’ I wish 
to share in hecatombs offered to the 
gods. But Achilles sues for the aid 
of Boreas and Zephyrus, vowing to 
you large sacrifice, if ye will fan the 
pile on which now lies his Patroclus, 
by all Achaia wept.” Even in our 
prose, the description bears perusal 
well; in Sotheby it is superb. 


NORTH. 
Thus having spoken, she (Iris) departed ; but they (the winds) rushed 
With magnificent sound,—driving the clouds before them ! 
Instantly to the sea they came to blow: up-rose the billows 


By the shrill-sounding blast. 


To rich-glebed ‘Troy they came, 


Upon the pyre they fell, and the magnificently-burning flame crackled aloud. 
All-night verily indeed did they, at one and the same time, up-lift the blaze around 


the pyre,— 


Blowing shrilly: and all-the-night did the swift Achilles, 

From a golden goblet, having a double-handled cup, 

Draw the wine, pour it on the ground, and moisten the earth, 

Invoking the spirit of the hapless Patroclus. 

As a father bewails (when) burning the bones of his son 

Betrothed, who, by his death, hath rendered wretched his miserable parents, 
In like manner bewail’d Achilles when burning the bones of his friend, 
Gliding along by the burning-pyre—groaning chokingly ;* 

But when the morning-stat arose—the harbinger of light upon the earth, 
After which the saffron-robed Aurora is diffused over the sea, 

Then did the pyre-blaze languish, and the flame ceased. 

Back went the winds again to return homeward, 

Athwart the Thracian deep: but it groan’d, boiling with its swelling (waves. ) 
But Pelides, turning away to the other side, apart from the pyre-blaze, 
Lay down, worn-out: and upon him sweet sleep came. 

But Atrides and his followers in numbers were assembled, 

Of whom passing to and fro the noise and disturbance awoke (Achilles ;) 
Upright therefore he sat, and these words addressed to them : 

** Atrides, and ye others, ye nobles of all the Greeks, 

First extinguish down with dark wine the pyre-blaze 

Wholly, as far as the fury of the fire hath seized it ; and next 

The bones of Patroclus Menetiades let us gather together, 
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Distinguishing them carefully; for easily recognised they are, 
Since they lay in the midst of the pyre, but the others apart, 
On the outermost verge, were burn’d, horses and men promiscuously ¢ 
Those in a golden urn, and in twice-folded fat* 
Let us deposit,—till I myself be concealed in Ades. 
I wish not now to elaborate a very large tomb, 
But of moderate and befitting dimensions—thus: it hereafter, ye Greeks, 
Both broad and high you may make, you who after me 
Shall be left behind in the many-bench’d ships.” 
Thus spoke he: and they obey’d the swift.footed son of Peleus. 
First then did they extinguish down with dark wine the pyre-blaze, 
As far as the flame had come, down-fell the deep ashes: 
The white bones of their gentle companion, with tears, 
They collected into a golden vase, and twice-folded fat: 
In the tent having placed it, they veil’d it with delicately- woven fine linen : 
The circumference of the mound they form’d, and laid the foundation 
Around the funeral pile:+ and raised the heap’d up earth. 
Having raised the mound, they return’d. But Achilles 
Detain’d the people there, and -made-to-sit-down a wide. encircling assembly. 
From the ships prizes he brought, caldrons and tripods, 
Horses and mules, and the vigorous heads of oxen, 
And women with-lovely- waists, and grey iron. 
SOTHEBY. 
Swift at the word, the winds with mighty roar 
Flew, and far drove the gather’d clouds before, 
Swept o’er the sea, while far and wide the deep 
With all its billows swell’d beneath their sweep: 
Then Ilion reach’d, there rushing on the pyre, 
Heard at their blast loud roar the blaze of fire. 
The pyre, in every part, throughout the night, 
Spread, as they shrilly blew, large flakes of light: 
And, all that night, Pelides, the divine, 
Held with pure hand a bowl of votive wine, 
And fill’d it from a beaker framed of gold, 
Then pour’d the offering on the hallow’d mould, 
And ever as he pour’d it from the bow], 
With solemn voice invoked Patroclus’ soul. 
As when a father, lone, with grief half-wild, 
Consumes the bones of his beloved child, 
A youth just plighted, whose untimely death 
Dooms to unsolaced woe his closing breath : 
Thus as Achilles burnt Patroclus’ bones, 
Slow pacing nigh the pile, groans burst on groans. 
Thus past the night; but when with dawning ray 
Rose the fair morn-star, harbinger of day, 
And saffron-robed Aurora onward came, 
Sank on the wasted pile the dying flame— 
Home rush’d the winds, and with returning blast 
Swell'd up the Thracian billows, as they past : 
Then worn Pelides from the pile withdrew, 
And sleep her soothing mantle o’er him threw. 
But when the host, a still increasing throng, 
Tumultuous, to Achilles flock’d along, 
Their din aroused him from refreshing rest : 
He rose, and thus assembled Greece addrest : 
‘“* Atrides! and ye chiefs, my voice attend! 
First, to Patroclus’ pile your footsteps bend, | 
And there extinguish, far as spread the fire, 
With copious wine the yet half-smouldering pyre, 
Next, let us gather up each hallow’d bone 
Of Menetiades, distinctly known: 
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*  Notabile inventum ad excludendum a¢rem et cum eo putotem.” Heyné _ 


Tt “ Sireete assequor, tumulus in ipso rogi loco exstruitur,” ut sup. H. 336. Heyne, 
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In the mid pyre he lay ; but, round his bed, 

Far off the steeds and men confus’dly spread. 

In a gold vase, with double cauls enclosed, 

Place we his bones, till mine are there deposed. 

I will not now a mighty mound upraise ; 

Yours be that hallow’d charge in after days ; 

Ye, the survivors of our hapless doom : 

There the large mound extend, and pile a loftier tomb.” 
He spake: the host Pelides’ word obey’d, 

Pour’d the dark wine, and all the flame allay’d, 

Far as the fire had spread its strength around, 

And the heap’d ashes sank, and strew’d the ground ;— 

Then tearful gathering up, the bones reposed 


In the gold vase, with double cauls enclosed : 
Bore to the tent, and hiding it from view, 

O’er all a veil of finest linen drew. 

Then, circling round the place, mark’d out the mound, 
And there the broad foundation firmly bound, 
Earth heap’d on earth, to raise the structure, laid, 
And back return’d, that last sad duty paid. 
Achilles then the multitude detain’d ; 

And all spectators of the sports remain’d.— 
Forth from his ships, along the crowded shore, 
His train the great rewards of contest bore : 
Caldrons and tripods, and the proud-neck’d steed, 
Mules, and large bodies of the bovine breed, 

And lovely girls, that richest vesture wore, 

And the bright splendour of his iron ore. 


In this way has imagination at all 
times blended itself with the passion 
of sorrow. The strong feeling in 
which the mind begins to work is the 
wound of its own loss. But immedi- 
ately its wider feelings are opened 
up, and from all its stores of thought, 
from all its sources of passion, images 
and desires begin to crowd in, which 
belong not to that particular afflic- 
tion, but to the universal constitution 
of our nature, and to its common 
lot. Such has been the origin of the 
funeral honours and consecrations of 
the dead. The soul in its sorrow 
was not satisfied to mourn. But 
awakened by its own anguish to the 
vivid realization of all those concep- 
tions which the living spirit has ga- 
thered upon the name of death, it 
went down into the regions to which 
the ghost wasgone,and founditshiver- 
ing on the shores of the unnavigable 
river, till its funeral rites were paid. 
It found the departed soul yet trou- 
bled with the passions it had left on 
earth, and still communicating, by 
its mysterious sensibility, with the 
affections and the acts of the living. 
Hence stately obsequies were made, 
to solace with the last tribute of love 
that shadowy being ; warriors circled 
thrice with inverted arms the figure 
of the warrior slain; wine was shed 
on the flame ; and blood was poured 


from human bosoms to gladden the 
immortal spirit with earthly revenge. 
Wailings and shrieks were raised 
around the pile, to thrill for the last 
time unhearing ears; and the fare- 
well of the living to the dead was 
duly spoken, as if he were but then 
departing from the coasts of life. 


“ Salve eternum, mihi, maxume Palla! 
/Eternumque vale !” 


Delightful is it thus to recall to 
memory a parallel passage from 
Virgil the divine—the Funeral of 
Pallas. The same passionate spirit 
breathes over that beautiful picture 
—coloured by a gentler and more 
pensive genius. From Homer’s 
“Golden Urn” Virgil “drew light ;” 
and poets there have been, who, at 
the farthing rushlight of some poet- 
aster, have kindled their own huge 
pine-torch, that far and wide has il- 
Juminated the horizon. What is the 
use of making comparisons between 
Homer and Virgil? Of each it may 
be said, in the mystic language of 
Wordsworth— 


“ Thou—thou art not a child of Time, 
But offspring of the Eternal Prime.” 


Virgil, according to “ the whisper 
of a faction,” is an imitator. So is 
every great poet. Shakspeare was 
a thief, and Homer was a robber. 
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Sympathy is one of the strengths of 
a poet’s soul; and sympathy, at its 
height and depth, works into imita- 
tion. Imitation, therefore, is proof, 
power, test, trial, growth and result, 
cause and effect, of original genius. 
“Thesame! but oh! how different!” 
What a fund of philosophy in these 
few words! AZneas is not Achilles— 
Pallas is not Patroclus. But each 
illustrious pair were Knights-Com- 
manders of the Order of the Stainless 
Shield—and theirs were immortal 
friendships. Achilles and Patroclus 
were nearly of an age. But Aineas 
was like the elder brother of Pallas, 
who had been committed to his care 
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by old Evander, that his princely 
boy might learn the last lessons of 
chivalry from the great Trojan. 
When Pallas fell, A2neas mourned 
with a twofold passion of grief. Nor 
had he the fiery spirit of Achilles. 
Therefore there is the most touching 
tenderness, but no startling intensity, 
in his sorrows. The anguish—and 
the agony—these are reserved for 
Evander; and our bosoms are rend- 
ed by his lamentations as sorely as 
by those of Priam. Nothing can be 
more affecting—more pathetic—than 
the following Virgilian strain sound- 
ed through the fire-touched lips of 
Dryden. 


Thus, weeping while he spoke, he took his way, 
Where, now in death, lamented Pallas lay: 
Aceetes watch'd the corpse ; whose youth deserved 
The father’s trust, and now the son he served 
With equal faith, but less auspicious care : 

The attendants of the slain his sorrow share. 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with these appear, 

And mourning matrons with dishevell’d hair. 
Soon as the prince appears, they raise a cry ; 

All beat their breasts, and echoes rend the sky. 
They rear his drooping forehead from the ground ; 
But when Zneas view’d the grisly wound 
Which Pallas in his manly bosom bore, 

And the fair flesh distain’d with purple gore: 
First, melting into tears, the pious man 


Deplored so sad a sight, then thus began. 
* © - * 


7 


“ Thus having mourn’d, he gave the word around, 
To raise the breathless body from the ground ; 
And chose a thousand horse, the flower of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral : 
To bear him back, and share Evander’s grief 
(A well-becoming, but a weak relief). 

Of oaken twigs they twist an easy bier ; 

Then on their shoulders the sad burthen rear. 
The body on this rural hearse is borne, 

Strew’d leaves and funeral greens the bier adorn. 
All pale he lies, and looks a lovely flower, 

New cropt by virgin hands, to dress the bower: 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, 

No more to mother earth or the green stem shall owe. 
Then two fair vests, of wondrous work and cost, 
Of purple woven, and with gold embost, 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought, 

Which with her hands Sidonian Dido wrought. 
One vest array’d the corpse, and one they spread 
O’er his closed eyes, and wrapp’d around his head: 
That when the yellow hair in flame should fall, 
The catching fire might burn the golden caul. 
Besides the spoils of foes in battle slain, 

When he descended on the Latian plain : 

Arms, trappings, horses, by the hearse he led 

In long array (the achievements of the dead.) 
Then, pinion’d with their hands behind, appear 
The unhappy captives, marching in the rear : 
Appointed offerings in the victor’s name, 

To sprinkle with their blood the funeral flame. 
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Inferior trophies by the chiefs are borne ; 
Gauntlets and helms, their loaded hands adorn ; 
And fair inscriptions fixt, and titles read, 

Of Latian leaders conquer’d by the dead. 

Aceetes on his pupil’s corpse attends, 

With feeble steps; supported by his friends: 
Pausing at every pace, in sorrow drown'd, 
Betwixt their arms he sinks upon the ground, 
Where grovelling, while he lies in deep despair, 
He beats his breast, and rends his hoary hair, 
The champion’s chariot next is seen to roll, 
Besmear’d with hostile blood, and honourably foul. 
To close the pomp, AZthon, the steed of state, 

Is led, the funerals of his lord to wait. 

Stripp’d of his trappings, with a sullen pace 

He walks, and the big tears run rolling down his face: 
The lance of Pallas, and the crimson crest, 

Are borne behind; the victor seized the rest. 

The march begins: the trumpets hoarsely sound, 
The pikes and lances trail along the ground. 
Thus, while the Trojan and Arcadian horse 

To Pallantean towers direct their course, 

In long procession rank’d ; the pious chief 
Stopp’d in the rear, and gave a vent to grief. 

‘¢ The public care,” he said, “‘ which war attends, 
Diverts our present woes, at least suspends ; 
Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwell; 
Hail, holy relics, and a last farewell!” 


[Feb, 


ZEneas did not act well towards and death in his war. He fears to 


Dido. We do not mean in leaving 
her, for his departure was inevitable, 


it being doomed ; and had he staid 
at Carthage, what had become of the 
fEneid? but in allowing her to in- 


dulge in “loving not wisely, but too 
well ;” especially in that cave. Elec- 
tricity is always perilous ; and hence 
knight and lady fair have seldom 
escaped scatheless from such seclu- 
sion during athunder-storm. We for- 
give them both. But Aneasredeems 

is character from the charge of 
selfishness, by his whole conduct 
towards Pallas and Evander. He 
had agood heart. He remorsefully re- 
proaches himself for having suffered 
the young hero to encounter danger 


look again on the face of the good 
old king, whom he has made sonless. 
** And what a friend hast thou, Ascanius, 
lost !”” 
That is the last line of his heroic 
elegy over the corpse; and after- 
wards, on the decisive day, what are 
his words to Turnus ? 
* Pallas! te hoc volnere Pallas 
Immolat !”” 
Yes! Afneas was a hero. 

Say not that Virgil is often pa- 
thetic, but never sublime. For be- 
lieve thou with us that the pathetic 
is the sublime, as it comes pouring 
purely forth from the ether of a 
poet’s soul. Thus— 


The morn had now dispell’d the shades of night : 
Restoring toils, when she restor’d the light; 
The Trojan king, and Tuscan chief, command 
To raise the piles along the winding strand : 
Their friends convey the dead to funeral fires ; 


Black smould’ring smoke from the green wood expires ; 
The light of Heaven is chok’d, and the new day retires. 
Then thrice around the kindled piles they go 

(For ancient custom had ordain’d it so). 

Thrice horse and foot about the fires are led, 

And thrice with loud laments they hail the dead. 

Tears trickling down their breasts bedew the ground ; 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournful sound. 
Amid the blaze, their pious brethren throw 

The spoils, in battle taken from the foe ; 

Helms, bits embost, and swords of shining steel, 

One casts a target, one a chariot-wheel ; 
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Some to their fellows their own arms restore ; 

The falchions which in luckless fight they bore : 

Their bucklers pierced, their darts bestow’d in yain, 

And shiver’d lances gather’d from the plain ; 

Whole herds of offer’d bulls about the fire, 

And bristled boars, and woolly sheep, expire. 

Around the piles a careful troop attends, 

To watch the wasting flames, and weep their burning friends, 
Lingering along the shore, till dewy night 

New decks the face of Heaven with starry light. 


The ancients—Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans—had all noble ideas and 
feelings in their friendships. David 
and Jonathan—Achilles and Patro- 
clus—Pylades and Orestes—Damon 
and Pythias—Nisus and Euryalus 
—and many others—real or phan- 
toms—of the sages or the heroes. 
What is such friendship, when flow- 
ering on the battle-field, but peace- 
in-war! Profoundest repose of all 
the heart’s best affections in the midst 
of its most tempestuous passions ! 
A loun hour in midst of a day of 
storms ! 

Virgil pours his entire heart into 
the episode of Nisus and Euryalus— 
Homer all his into that loftier bro- 
therhood. Both alike, under such in- 
spiration, must have felt confident 
of immortality, The consciousness 
in the soul of genius of its own im- 
perishable greatness, meets our per- 
fect sympathy, when that genius ex- 
ercises itself in the finest and most 
famous arts. We are easily able, for 
example, to imagine that the sculp- 
tor or the painter, while he looks 
with delight himself on the beautiful 
forms that are rising into life under 
his hand, feels rejoicingly that other 
men, formed by nature with souls 
like his own, will look with the same 
emotion on the same forms, and 
thank him to whose genius they owe 
their delight. We can conceive,with- 
out difficulty, the consciousness 
which Virgil felt of the delight which 
his verse would inspire,when, having 
celebrated, in that perhaps the most 
beautiful passage in all his poetry, 
the perilous and fatal adventure of 
those two youthful warriors, and 
closed their eyes in death, he adds, 
rejoicingly, 

“ Fortunati ambo ! si quid mea carmina 
possint, 

Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet 
vO, 

Dum domus Zinee Capitoli immobile 
saxum 

Accolet, imperiumque Pater Romanus 
habebit !” 


He prophesied falsely of the dura- 
tion of the Roman greatness ; but he 
committed no error in prophesying 
his own fame ; and the delight which 
he felt himself in the tender and 
beautiful picture he had drawn, is 
felt, as he believed it would be, by 
numberless spirits. He was not de- 
ceived, then, in the assurance he felt 
of an undying sympathy among men 
with his own emotions; in his cer- 
tainty that he should touch their 
hearts with a pensive pleasure, and 
win from them, along with love for 
his fallen heroes, some fond and 
grateful affection to him who had 
sung so well the story of their for- 
tunes. 

And think ye not that Homer, too, 
exulted in the consciousness that he 
had won himself an immortal fame, 
when he was conceiving for Achilles 
the tender desire that his body should 
lie in the same tomb with that of his 
Patroclus ? “ The time may come,” 
said the hero, “ when Greece may 
decree us a vaster monument.” 
There spake Homer’s own beart, in 
the fulness of the pride of inspira- 
tion. Millions yet unborn would vi- 
sit that mound, because of the glori- 
fying song that illuminated its ver- 
dure with immortal light. Achilles 
was either to return home, and live 
and die obscurely happy, or to “ fall 
in the blaze of his fame” before 
Troy. And the bard, in his pre- 
science, knew that congenial spirits, 
in the after-time, would think it hap- 
piness enough for Achilles, that he 
had been sung by Homer. Not else 
had Alexander the Great sought the 
tomb of the hero whom he admired 
and resembled—though Homer’s 
Achilles never saw the light of our 
day, but was in the air-world of ima- 
gination an ideal phantom, glorified 
by genius into the life that never 
dies. 

From this unintended digression 
we now hasten back to the close of 
the funeral rites of Patroclus. 

Those magnificent rites are follow- 
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ed duly by the funeral games—and 
who should preside over them—but 
Achilles ? Agamemnon himself is 
there—and all the chiefs. But Achil- 
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les is king to-day ; and he has recei- 
ved his sceptre from the hand of sor- 
row. How heroic his bearing from 
first to last! 


COWPER. 
Atrides, and ye other valiant Greeks! 
These prizes, in the circus placed, attend 


The charioteers. 


Held we the present games 


In honour of some other Greecian dead, 

I would myself bear hence the foremost prize; 
For well ye know my steeds, that they surpass 
All else, and are immortal ; Neptune’s gift 

To my own father, and his gift to me. 

But neither I this contest share myself, 

Nor shall my steeds; for they would miss the force 
And guidance of a charioteer so kind 

As they have lost, who many a time hath cleansed 
Their manes with water of the crystal brook, 

And made them sleek, himself, with limpid oil. 
Him, therefore, mourning, motionless they stand, 
With hair dishevell’d, streaming to the ground. 
But ye, whoever of the host profess 

Superior skill, and glory in your steeds 

And well-built chariots, for the strife prepare! 


So spake Pelides, and arose the 
charioteers for speed renowned—Eu- 
melus, accomplished in equestrian 
arts—Diomede, the son of Tydeus— 
he yoked the coursers won by him- 
self in battle from Aneas, what time 
Apollo saved their master—the son 
of Atreus with the golden locks, Me- 
nelaus, who joined to his chariot the 
mare of Agamemnon, swift AXthe, 
and his own Podargus—and Antilo- 
chus, son of Nestor, his bright-maned 
steeds prepared, of Pylian breed. At 
the sight, grief for the dead fades be- 
fore the glory of the living—yet with 
what noble pathos does Achilles here 
remember his friend! 

Tydides is victor; and the prizes 
are delivered in order ;—the last of 
all to——Nestor, by Achilles him- 
self, the Flower of Chivalry and 
Courtesy, in honour and reverence 
of Old Age. “ Take thou, my Fa- 
ther! and for ever keep this in store, 
that thou mayst never forget the 
funeral of my friend! accept it as a 
free gift: for, fallen as thou art into 
the wane of life, thou must wield 
the cestus, wrestle, at the spear 
contend, or in the foot-race, hence- 
forth no more !”’—“ Myson! Laccept 
thy gift with joy ;—glad is my heart 
‘that thou art evermore mindful of 
one who loves thee, and that now 
thou yieldest me such honour as is 
due to my years, in sight of all the 
Greeks. So may thegods immor- 
talize thy name!” Such the princely 
bearing of Achilles on the first con- 


test; and look on him now at the 
proposal of the last. In the circus he 
places a ponderous spear and cal- 
dron yet unfired, and around em- 
bossed with flowers—and uprise at 
once the spearmen, Agamemnon and 
Meriones, when Achilles thus ad- 
dresses the king of men—nor is 
Sotheby’s English inferior to Ho- 
mer’s Greek : 


“ Achilles spake—‘ King ! thy surpassing 
art 

All know, far far o’er all to hurl the dart, 

And—if thy will, Atrides!—such is mine— 

The lance be that brave chief’s—the cal- 
dron thine.’ 

He spake: and Atreus’ son, with joyful 
mind, 

The lance to brave Meriones resign’d : 

And bade Talthybius to his tent convey 

The beauteous caldron, to record the day.” 


Old Homer was indeed a perfect 
gentleman. In the noblest of all 
warlike arts, that of the spear, he 
makes Agamemnon’s self rise to 
contend, in honour of Patroclus— 
the brother of him he had so out- 
rageously wronged—but whom he 
has now gloriously righted in the 

resence of all Greece. The mutual 
orgiveness is now complete—com- 
plete the reconciliation. Both he- 
roes stand now in each other’s esti- 
mation as they did before that fatal 
quarrel. Achilles, indeed, needed 


no vindication; but Agamemnon 
did; and in that incident, closing 
the games with such dignity, we 
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feel that he was indeed the King of 
Men,—such a king as even Socrates 
himself—in that divine dialogue of 
Plato which Cicero asked who could 
read without tears—hoped, 

“ When he had shuffled off this mortal 

coil,” 
to converse with in Elysium. 
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The games are over—the army is 
broken up—and to repast and sleep 
have gone all the people. Nightand 
silence once more invest the camp; 
and again begins the passion of 
Achilles. His thoughts are like the 
rage Leonum vincula recusantum. 


The assembly broke up, and to the swift-sailing ships the people all 
Dispersed went: for mindful were they of repast, 
And of sweet sleep to have their full : but Achilles 
Wept, calling to mind his beloved friend ; nor him did sleep, 
The all-subduing, seize, but now here, now there he toss’d, 
Desiderating the manhood and the vigorous might of Patroclus ; 
What toilsome labours he had terminated along with him, what distresses he had 


endured, 


While passing through the battles of heroes, and dangerous waves; 
Remembering all this—he let fall abundant tears. 

One while reclining on his sides,—at another 

Supine, and now on his face, then, standing up aright, 

He saunter’d about sorrowing, along the shore of the sea: him not the morn, 
When dawning on the sea and on the shore, missed : 

But he, when he had yoked the swiftest horses to the chariot, 

Bound Hector, to be dragg’d behind his chariot : 

Thrice having dragg’d him around the mound of the dead Meneetiades, 
Again he paused in his tent, him ( Hector) he left 

Extended prone in the dust: but Apollo from his 

Body warded off all unseemliness,* (putrefaction,) pitying the man 
Even though dead: all around he veil’d him with his Agis 

Of gold, that when dragging him along he might not lacerate him. 


The Fury will not leave his heart. 
She still glares in his bloodshot eyes 
—and through that ghastly light, dis- 
colouring and disfiguring, Achilles 
still sees the character and the corpse 
of Hector. Would that his rage suffer- 
ed him to chop the slayer of Patro- 
clus into pieces, and devour him raw! 
That savage desire is dead, but it 
gave way but to another—satiated— 
if his hate be not insatiable—by thus 
dragging the body at his chariot 
round the mound of Meneetiades. He 
sees notinthat body the son of Priam, 
the Prince of the people, the defend- 
er of his country, the worshipper of 
the gods, but a wretch accursed—a 
hound abhorred—trampled on, stab- 
bed, mutilated, but not yet enough 
insulted, and punished, and excom- 
municated from humanity ; as is its 
ghost from all other ghosts in the 
world of shadows. ’Tis thus that in 
his insanity he has looked on Hector 
—living or dead—thus that he has 
thought on him—ever since Patro- 
clus’ death. And thus it is that rage, 
and hate, and revenge, kindled in war, 
or haply in peace, separate the souls 
of us mortal beings in bitterest enmi- 


ty, whom nature graciously framed to 
live in the bonds of brotherhood. Had 
Helen and Paris never sinned, how 
heroic might have been the friend- 
ship of Achilles and Hector! The 
heir-apparent of the throne of Troy 
might have visited the son of Peleus 
in his father’s court of Phthia, and 
bards immortalized the mutual affec- 
tion of the heroes. For prodigally 
endowed were they both by the gods 
with the noblest gifts of nature, and 
to Achilles Hector might have been 
Patroclus. Such is the mystery of 
this life; but in the Elysian Fields 
they may ep together in immor- 
tal love on the meads of Asphodel. 
While thus Achilles in his wrath 
disgraced his noble foe, looking down 
from heaven the Immortals pitied 
him; all but Juno and Pallas—re- 
membering how Paris in his rural 
home had disdained them, and pre- 
fered to theirs the charms of Venus— 
and the sovereign power of Ove 
the earth-encircling Earth-shakeg. - 
Apollo pleads with Jove for the re- 
storation of the body of his beloved 
Hector to Priam; and Iris summons 
Thetis to heaven from her Jamenta- 





* dexsiny, *‘ne corpus fedaretur nec ulceribus et liyoribus, nec putresceret,” says Heyne, 
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it is the will of heaven he should 
now relent, and receive the ran. 
som. 


tions for her noble son, ordained to 


die far distant from his home at 


Troy. She is commissioned by the 


Thunderer to tell the Implacable that 


COWPER. 
So spake the God, nor Thetis not complied : 
Descending swift from the Olympian heights 


She reach’d Achilles’ tent. 


Him there she found 


Groaning disconsolate, while others ran 

To and fro, occupied around a sheep 
New-slaughter’d large, and of exuberant fleece. 
She, sitting close beside him, softly strok’d 
His cheek, and thus, affectionate, began : 

‘** How long, my son! sorrowing and mourning here, 
Wilt thou consume thy soul, nor give one thought 
Either to food or love? Yet love is good, 

And woman grief’s best cure ; for length of days 
Is not thy doom, but, even now, thy death 

And ruthless destiny are on the wing. 

Mark me—I come ambassadress from Jove. 

The Gods, he saith, resent it, but himself 

More deeply than the rest, that thou retain’st 
Amid thy fleet, through fury of revenge, 


Unransom’d Hector. 


Be advised, accept 


Ransom, and to his friends resign the dead.” 

To whom Achilles, swiftest of the swift : 
“ Come then the ransomer, and take him hence; 
So be it, if such be the desire of Jove.” 


And now Iris, “ who to her feet ties 

whirlwinds,” is despatched to Troy, 

to enjoin Priam to repair unto 

Achaia’s fleet with such gifts as may 

assuage Achilles. The old king sets 

out on his journey, and, under the 

guidance of Hermes, who meets him 

in shape of a “ princely boy, now 

clothing first his ruddy cheek with 

down, which is youth’s loveliest 

season,” reaches in his car, with the 

glorious ransom-price of Hector, the 

tent of the Destroyer. See it in 

Sotheby, who has a fine eye for the 

picturesque :— 

Then tothe tent of great Achilles came, 

Whose wider amplitude, and loftier frame, 

To grace their king his Myrmidons had 
made, 

With trunks of pine on pine in order laid, 

And, from the marshes, for the shelt’ring 
roof, 

Mow’d many a reed, and firmly rear’d 
aloof, 

And compassing the court’s wide spread- 
ing bound, 

Girt it with fence of thickest stakes 
around. 

One bar, a pine, immense in size and 
weight, 

From free intrusion fenced the guarded 
gate ; 

‘Three Greeks alone, with all their 
strength amain, 

Could draw it back, or forward force 
again ; 


Achilles singly heaved it. —There the god 
Gave Priam entrance to the chief’s abode. 


And will the wretched old man in- 

deed venture into such a presence? 

Yes—and without fear. For he has 

yet akingly spirit—though, for his 

dear Hector’s sake, willing with his 

hoary locks to sweep the dust. Her- 

mes had told Priam from Jove not 

to dread Achilles. 

The Argicide shall guide, shall onward 
lead, 

Till to Achilles’ presence thou proceed : 

There boldly enter, nor Pelides dread, 

That hero will not wound, but guard thy 
head, 

For Peleus’ son, not senseless, rash, un- 
just, 

But prompt to raise the suppliant from 
the dust. 


So Hermes spoke to Priam in his 
own palace ; and now that they have 
reached the tent of the Terrible, 
before reascending the Olympian 
heights, he comforts him with the 
same assurance, bidding him enter, 
and seize fast the knees of Achilles, 
and adjure the hero to compassion- 
ate him, by his aged sire, by his beau- 
teous mother, and his darling son. 
We shall venture to give in our li- 
teral prose, from beginning to end, 
the whole of this immortal scene. 
It is manifestly impossible for us to 
quote the poetical versions of the 
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Four. Suffice it tosay, that Sotheby, power, sustains his high character, 
in this severest trial of skill and and is inferior to none of his rivals, 


NORTH. 

Right on to the tent march’d the old man 

In which Achilles was sitting, beloved of Jove: in it himself 

He found: but his companions were seated apart: these two alone, 

The hero Automedon, and Alcimus—a shoot of Mars, 

Minister’d, standing near: for he had newly ceased from food, 

Having eaten and drank : and the table still stood near: 

The huge Priam having enter’d, escaped the notice of these, and standing near, 

With his hands Achilles’ knees he grasp’d, and kiss’d (those) hands 

Terrible, homicidal, which had slain so many of his sons. 

As when an overwhelming calamity hath taken hold of a man, who, in his own 

country, 

Having slain a human being, hath come among another people, 

To a rich man’s (house), amazement seizes those looking upon him! 

In like manner stood Achilles aghast, when beholding the godlike Priam: 

Aghast, too, stood the others,—gazing on each other, 

But him Priam, supplicating, address’d : 

“ Think on thy father, oh, Achilles, like to the gods! 

Who is of the same years as I, on the mournful threshold of old age : 

Him, peradventure, some neighbouring (rivals) dwelling around him, 

Are oppressing, nor is there one to avert evil and destruction ; 

Yet he, indeed, hearing that thou art alive, 

Rejoices in his soul, and every day hopes 

To see his beloved son return’d from Troy: 

But I (am) thoroughly ill-fated, for I begat most valiant sons 

In wide Troy—of them not one can I say to have been left. 

Fifty they were to me, when the sons of the Greeks arrived: 

Nineteen were from one womb, 

But all the rest (my) concubines brought forth to me in the palaces, 

Of many of these did impetuous Mars unnerve the knees ; 

But him who was my alone one, and defended my city and them, 

Him hast thou lately slain, while defending his native land, 

—Hector: on his account now come I to the ships of the Greeks, 

To redeem him of thee, and bring an unbounded ransom. 

But, oh! Achilles, reverence the gods, and pity me, 

Calling to mind your own father ! truly still more pitiable am I, 

For I have endured what never did any other earth-inhabiting mortal, 

—To draw to my mouth the hand of the man that-slew-my-children.” 
Thus spoke he: and in him he stirr’d up the longing of grief for his father, 

And, having taken him by the hand, he gently push’d away the old man. 

Both call’d to remembrance (the past) ; the one, Hector the manslayer 

Lamented incessantly, prostrate at the feet of Achilles: 

But Achilles bewail’d his own father, and, by turns, 

Patroclus: and their groans rose up throughout the house. 

But after Achilles had had his full of bewailing, 

And the longing for it had departed from his mind and from his body, 

Forthwith from his seat started he, and by the hand upraised the old man, 

Taking pity on his hoary head, and hoary beard ; 

And, addressing him, spoke (these) wing’d words :— 

“ Ah, wretched one! many evils hast thou endured in thy mind. 

How did’st thou dare to come alone to the ships of the Greeks, 

Into the presence of a man who thy many and brave 

Sons slew? Surely thou hast a heart of steel ! 

But come, sit down beside me on the seat ; and our sorrows altogether 

Let us allow to lie down in our minds—grieved though we be ; 

For there is no profit in freezing lamentation. 

Thus, then, have the gods spun the destiny of miserable mortals 

To live mourning ; but they themselves are without cares. 

In the threshold of Jove lie two casks 

Of gifts which he gives, the one of evils, but the other of blessings ; 

(He) on whom Jupiter, who delights in thunder, having mingled (them), shall 

bestow (both), 
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At one time is in evil, at another in good : 
(But) to whom he shall give of the bad, him hath he made subject to reproach ; 
Him ravenous misery persecutes on the gracious earth, 
And he goes about, neither honour’d by gods nor mortals. 
So, indeed, on Peleus did the gods bestow splendid gifts 
From his birth: for he was distinguished among all men 
For plenty and wealth, and ruled over the Myrmidons ; 
And to him, though a mortal, they gave a goddess to wife: 
Yet even on him hath God inflicted an evil, in that no 
Offspring of sons has been born in his house, to rule after him, 
But an only son hath he begot, destined-to-perish-untimely ; nor him indeed 
Do I cherish in his old age, since very far from my native land 
Do I sit before Troy, saddening thee and thy children. 
Thee, too, old man, have we heard, as once abounding in as much riches 
As Lesbos southward, the seat of Macar, contains within itself, 
And Phrygia eastward, and the far-extended Hellespont— 
All these, old man, they say, didst thou surpass in riches and in sons. 
But from the time when the celestials have inflicted on thee this calamity, 
Battles and man-slayings have continually beset thy city. 
Endure, nor unceasingly mourn in thine heart, 
For nothing will it profit thee to be sad for thy son, 
For thou shalt not raise him up again, before some new evil shalt thou suffer.” 
Him then answer’d the old man, the god-like Priam ! 
“ Do not at all make-me-to-sit-down on a seat, Jove-nourish’d one, in so long as 
Hector 
Lies uncared-for (unburied) in the tents, but quick as possible 
Ransomed-restore-him, that with (these) eyes 1 may behold him ; and do thou receive 
the ransom 
Magnificent, which we bring to thee: and mayst thou enjoy it, and return 
To thy father-land, since thou hast first permitted me, 
Myself, both to live and to look upen the light of the sun.” 
Him the swift-footed Achilles, sternly-eyeing, addressed :— 
* Provoke me no more, old man; I myself purpose, 
Ransomed-to-restore Hector: from Jove to me came as a messenger 
The mother who bore me, the daughter of the sea-dwelling old man : 
But, Priam, I know thee in my mind, nor deceivest thou me, 
In that some god hath conducted thee to the swift ships of the Greeks ; 
For no mortal might dare to enter, not even though very youth-vigorous, 
The camp; since neither could-he-escape-the-notice-of the guards, nor the bars 
Of our gates easily unbolt. 
Therefore, no more rouse thou my soul in (its) sorrows, 
Lest thee, old man, even thee I endure not in the camp, 
Suppliant though thou be, and offend against the behests of Jove.” 
Thus spoke he: the old man feared, and obeyed the command. 
But the son of Peleus from the house like a lion sprang forth ; 
Not alone: along with him two attendants follow’d, 
The hero Automedon, and Alcimus, whom chiefly indeed 
Of his companions Achilles honour’d, since Patroclus was now dead— 
, They then from the yeke unloosed the horses and mules, 
And introduced the summoning herald * of the old man, 
And placed him on a seat: from the beautifully-polish’d car 
They took the unbounded ransom of Hector’s head. 
But two robes they left, and a fine-woven tunic, 
That covering the corpse, he (Priam) might give it to be carried home. 
Calling to him his maid-servants, he ordered them to wash, and to anoint all around 
(The corpse )—taking it apart, so that Priam might not behold his son, 
Lest he should not in his sorrowing heart restrain his anger 
When looking on his son, and rouse up the heart (wrath) of Achilles 
To slay him, and violate the behests of Jove. 
It, when the hand-maidens had washed, and anointed with oil, 
Around it they cast the beautiful mantle and the tunic, 
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And Achilles himself having lifted up, placed it in the couch, 
And along with him his attendants raised it up into the beautifully-polish’d car. 
Then groan’d he, calling-by-name on his beloved friend, 
‘¢ Be not angry with me, Patroclus, if perchance thou mayst hear, 
Even in Ades, that ransom’d-I-have-restored the illustrious Hector 
To his father ; since no unbeseeming ransom hath he given, 
Of which I verily on thee will bestow as much as is befitting.” 
He said, and to his tent return’d the illustrious Achilles, 
And sat down on his splendidly- Dedalian reclining-chair, from which he had uprisen, 
From the opposite wall, and to Priam these words address’d : 
‘ Ransom-restored hath been thy son to thee, old man, as thou did’st wish ; 
In the couch he Jies, and, along with the day-spring, 
Thou thyself shalt behold and carry him away: but now let us be mindful of supper. 
For even the beautiful-hair’'d Niobe was mindful of food, 
Although even her twelve children were cut off in the house, 
Six daughters truly, and six blooming sons ; 
Them Apollo slew from (by means of) his silver bow, 
Being enraged at Niobe; the former, Diana that-delights-in-arrows (slew), 
Because she (Niobe) had compared herself with the beautiful-cheek’d Latona, 
For she said that she had brought forth two, while she herself had produced many. 
But they ( Apollo and Diana) though two destroy’d them all, 
For-nine-days lay they in their slaughter (blood), nor was there one 
To bury them ; for Jove had made the people stone. 
Them, however, on the tenth day did the gods of heaven bury : 
Yet even she was mindful of food, when weary of weeping. 
And now somewhere among the rocks, among the sheep-frequented (solitary) moun- 
tains, 
In Sipylus, where they say is the cradle of the goddess— 
Nymphs, who move-vigorously (dance) around (on the banks) of the Achelous, 
There, although of stone, does she digest* her sorrows, from (inflicted by) the gods. 
But come, illustrious old man, let us concern ourselves 
About food, and afterwards mayst thou weep for thy beloved son, 
When you have carried him to Troy ; much-wept-for shall he be by thee.” 
He said, and starting up, a sheep, white-fleeced, the swift Achilles 
Slew, (which) his companions flay’d, and prepared skilfully and gracefully, 
And into-small-portions-cut it attentively, and spits pass’d through it, 
And roasted it circumspectly, and drew all off (the spits). 
But Automedon having taken bread, portion’d it out on the table 
In beautiful baskets, and Achilles portion’d% out the flesh. 
They stretch’d forth their hands to the good cheert (now) ready and served up. 
After they had removed the desire of food and drink, 
Then indeed did the Dardanian Priam gaze-with-admiration on Achilles, 
How large, and what kind he was, (his stature and beauty ;) for he seem’d in presence 
like the gods: 
And Achilles gazed with admiration on the Dardanian Priam, 
Contemplating his benevolent countenance, and listening to his words! 
But when they were satisfied with beholding one another, 
The god-like aged Priam first address’d him : 
** Send-me-to-repose, Jove-nourish’d-one, that now 
Lull'd in sweet sleep we may be recruited ; 
For never have my eyes under my eyelids closed, 
From the time when, under thy hands, my son lost his life, 
But ever I groan, and ten thousand woes digest, 
In the enclosures of my court, rolling myself in the dust : 
But now have I fed upon food, and the dark wine 
Have I sent (poured) down my throat: for never before had I fed.” 
He said: but Achilles gave orders to his companions and bondswomen 
To prepare a bed beneath the portico, and beautiful bedclothes 
Of purple to onlay, and thereupon coverlets to place, 
And soft fleeces to put on, to be drawn over from above. 
They went forth from the house, having in their hands each a torch, 
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And immediately they made up two couches-with-sedulous haste, 

When the swift-footed Achilles, false-fear-infusing* into him, thus addressed him; 
“ Sleep thou without, beloved old man, lest any one of the Greeks 

As a consulter should come here, for such continually 

Are sitting by me deliberating in council, as the manner is: 

Of these, if any one should see thee through the swift dark night, 

Forthwith wiil he tell it to Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, 

And peradventure a procrastination of the ransoming of the corse may take place, 
But come now, tell me this, and truly tell me, 

How many-days art-thou. anxious-for to bury the illustrious Hector, 

Since so loug will I myseif be at rest, and restrain the people.” 

Him the venerable god-like Priam then addressed :— 

“If me thou wish to celebrate funeral rites to the illustrious Hector, 

By so doing, a gratetul-favour wilt thou confer on me, Achilles. 

‘Thou knowest that we are shut up in the city, and from afar must wood 

Be brought from the city, and much panic-struck are the Trojans. 

For nine days him shall we bewail in the house, 

But on the tenth day would we bury him, and let the people have the funeral banquet; 
On the eleventh day would we erect a mound upon him, 

And on the twelfth will we renew the war, if it must needs be so.”— 

Him then addressed the swift-footed, god-like Achilles : 

*¢ It shall be so, venerable Priam, since thus thou wishest it : 

The war, for as long as thou orderest, will I restrain.” 

Thus having spoken, the old man’s right hand at the wrist 

He grasped, that he might not in any respect be alarmed in mind, 

And in the vestibule of the abode ¢here, there went to sleep 

The herald and Priam, having prudent counsels in their breast ; 

But Achilles slept in a corner of the well-compacted tent, 

And beside him lay the beautiful-cheeked Briseis. 


This was, perhaps, the boldest at- 
tempt ever undertaken and achieved 
in one single scene by any poet. We 
do not except even the wonderful 
works of Shakspeare, who “exhaust- 
ed worlds, and then imagined new,” 
or of Milton, who not only brought 
together angels and us conversing 
in’ Paradise, but ventured even on 
more transcendentstrains. The heart 
of Homer could not rest till he had 
reconciled the Destroyer and the Be- 
reaved. Such was the nobility of his 
nature, and such the congenial gran- 
deur of his genius, that he felt a 
high and holy duty imposed on him 
by the Muse, of which he was the 
Voice, to conquer and overcome all 
mortal horror, repulsion, and repug- 
nance in the hearts of his heroes, 
and to vindicate in them the laws 
that bind together the brotherhood 
of the human race. His triumph 
is perfect in that reconciliation. 
Throughout the whole interview the 
flow ot feeling is strong “ as a moun- 
tain river” that issues in power from 
its very source; with many magni- 


ficent breaks and many majestic flows 
it pursues its way; and ends tran- 
quilly in the wide wide sea, under 
the hush of night, “ when all the stars 
of heaven are on its breast.” 

We beheld a stormy morning—and 
a day of storms—nor knew how to 
hope for termination of the tempest. 
But we find ourselves “ at dewy to- 
fall of the night” in the midst of pro- 
foundest peace. All passion has ra- 
ved itself away ; no sound is heard in 
the Tent butthe murmurs of the mid- 
night sea; and Achilles and Priam, 
like princes at peace, are asleep be- 
neath the reed-roof of the pine-pil- 
lared edifice, while their tutelary 
gods inspire into their souls undis- 
turbing dreams. Out in the open 
air, before the porch, and beneath 
the pity of the stars, laid thereon by 
the heroic hands that slew the hero, 
and decently composed his limbs at 
last, and covered with fair vesture, 
lies on the car of Priam the ran- 
somed body of Hector. From all dis- 
figurement and decay Apollo had 
saved it with his golden shield; nor 
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will Hecuba and Andromache need to 
regard with horror in their grief the 
face of the Defender. 


MHNIN aside, @td, TInAniadew "AviAtos. 


That great line has been develo- 
ped—out of it has grown the Iliad. 
“Like some tall palm the stately fabric 

rose.” 


Yet have there been critics, and those, 
too, of some “ mark and likelihood,” 
who have been unable to construe 
Mnvw»—to understand the meaning of 
wratH. They forget, too, that it was 
the Wrath of Achilles. They have 
complained of Homer, that he has 
inspired his hero with two Wraths— 
one—of which Agamemnon was the 
object—of the other, Hector. O the 
blind breasts of mortals! There was 
but one Wrath—but it was “ wide 
and general as the casing air,’—in 
its atmosphere Achilles breathed—it 
was the plague—and Apollo sent it 
—it broke not out in boils and blains 
and blotches on the face of Achilles 
—for nothing could change the beau- 
tiful but into the terrible—but it 
bathed his eyes in fire, and disco- 
loured to them all the green earth 
with blood. Wrath is a demon—and 
its name is Legion—for there are 
many ; and the devils are like gods. 
The passion of Achilles—who was 
the Incarnation of the Will—hewed 
down, on all the high places, woods 
for fuel to burn on its own altar, a 
perpetual oblation and sacrifice, fla- 
ming day and night, to Revenge. 
Achilles had anoble understanding— 
no Greek among them all had lar- 
ger Discourse of Reason. But he ap- 
pealed to another power in his being, 
on his mighty wrong ; and aresponse 
came to him, more sacred even than 
of conscience, “ Relent not till Greece 
is trodden in the dust by Troy.” 


MHNIN aids, @cd, TInaniddew "Ayidrtioss 


It is a miserable mistake to think 
that Achilles was at any time, ex- 
cept just at the very first burst on 
sustaining that injurious insult, 
wrathful with Agamemnon. The King 
of Men was the cause—but the effect 
flashed over his whole life. Never 
before had his heart conceived the 
possibility of insult to him the god- 
dess-born. He had “ taken the start 
of this majestic world,” and allegiance 
in all eyes looked acknowledgment 
of the divine right of him whom na- 
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ture had made and crowned a mo- 
narch of her own. In his superior 
presence the wisdom of Ulysses was 
mute—the strength of Ajax lost all 
its praise—dim was the fire of Dio- 
med—and the grey head of Nestor 
shone with joy when he did it reve- 
rence. Thersites’ self dared no scur- 
rile jest within hearing of the son of 
Thetis. At the uplifting of his peace- 
ful hand, the Myrmidons were meek 
as lambs—another wave—and away 
went the herd of wolves tv lap the 
blood of battle. And then, had he not 
sacked a score of cities, slain their 
kings, and led captive the daughters 
of kings, gladly to live in the delights 
of love—lemans all of the man who 
had extinguished their kindred, but 
who still cherished closest to his 
great heart his affianced bride, 
Briseis? She was—not torn—for 
Agamemnon dared not violence to 
the Invincible—but taken from his 
Tent by the heralds—holy men even 
as the priests were holy—and Achil- 
les in his wrath respected the ser- 
vants of the laws, because the laws, 
he knew, are from Jove. His great 
soul enjoyed a religious pride (re- 
member he was a pagan) in obedi- 
ence—on that trial—to the Sire of 
the Gods. 

MHNIN desde, ©td, TnAniadew "Avirtos. 

The Wrath, you know, was just. 
And what is Revenge, but what one 
of the wisest of men has called it, a 
wild kind of Justice? Achilles sat 
not at the ships “ nursing his Wrath 
to keep it warm.” “No fear lest 
dinner cool.” It was a repast of one 
dish, hot as if it had been baked in 
Erebus. It steamed up in his nostrils 
a bitter-sweet savour, while they 
dilated with the lust of that infernal 
food. To greatness of character is 
essential inflexibility of purpose; 
and he sat there, out of the bat- 
tling in which, till then, had been 
his delight, a martyr to his own fury. 
His Wrath embraced now all the 
Greek army—all Greece—and espe- 
cially himself—wroth was he ex- 
ceedingly with Achilles. “ Man 


pleased not him, nor woman either” 
—except Patroclus—and now and 
then, in dreadful dalliance of disap- 
pointed passicn for another, 


“ Diomeda, Phebus’ daughter fair ;” 


yet he had delight still in Music and 
Poetry. Nor did the Harper smite 
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yielded‘solemn sou high, for 
the chords were struck to»vodes 
chanted by the hero’s voice, to the 

raise of the heroes. That voice was 
ike a bell:ehiming among groves. It 
was’ of-miraculeus reach—but his 
contr’alto that soared skywards, was 
no falsetto—and his basso was like 
the sound of the hollow sea when 
the flowing tide is musical on the 
yellow sands in the night-silence. 
Beautiful twas felt to be by Ulysses, 
and Ajax, and Phenix, when, on 
their hopeless mission, they paused 
at the door of the state-room of his 
Tent, to listen to Achilles, as if he 
had been Apollo. His very courtesy 
awed them; and they left him un- 
moved in his majesty, with even 
higher ideas of his heroic character, 
because that he was inexorable to all 
their prayers—while 


“ The war wide-wasted, and the people 
. fe ”» 


From within—if at all—must be 
moved the soul of Achilles. The 
more terrible the passion, the more 
entire its joy. And never is joy so 
deep, “‘ as when drumly and dark it 
rolls on its way”—the main flood 
swollen by a thousand tributary 
streams, each, as it joins, lost in one 
general grim discoloration. And the 
soul of Achilles was moved—at last 
—from within—by his love for Pa- 
troclus. The first relenting of his 
Wrath—the first “ change that came 
o’er the spirit of his dream,” vindi- 
cated his character at once from all 
that might have seemed questionable 
in his passion. The hero felt that 
Hector was too near the ships—in 
the remonstrance of the man dear- 
est to his heart; and while other 
voices might as well have spoken to 
the winds, that of his brother began 
to move the hero. Like two trees 
had they sige up together in front 
of the palace of Peleus—they were 
as the pillars of his state. “ Go then 
to battle—my Patroclus—and in the 
armour of thy Achilles!” He went 
—and died ; and was his death, think 
ye, an anodyne to lull asleep the 
Wrath of him who sent his brother 
to destruction? But it became—say 
the. philosophers—anvother Wrath ; 
it continued the same Wrath, say we ; 
but, like lightning glancing from tree 
to tree, or if lightning act not so, 
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like-an arrow which does, it glanced 

from Agamemnon, and stopped not 

tilhit smote Hector. © - ' 
MHNIN ditsds, Osa, TnAniadew ArsAtiog. 


But that Wrath, as yet, kindles not 
against the killer of Patroclus,. It 
turns and fastens on his own heart, 
Dismally streaked is it now with the 
bloodshot agonies of grief. He rages 
against all that breathes—stirs—lives 
—dies. He is angry with gods and 
men—with Agamemnon, king of men 
—with himself—most of all withHec. 
tor—though he names him not—and 
with the doom of death, since it has 
fallen on Patroclus. What fierce em- 
bracement of the corpse! What fury 
in the aim meditated against that 
vein-swollen throat of his, choking in 
convulsive agonies heaved from his 
bursting heart ! The Invincible about 
to be a suicide! But his hand. ig 
withheld—not by the warrior who 
kneels beside him—but by the same 
Familiar who had been with him ever 
since the insult—by Revenge. Then 
it is that the insult is forgotten 
and Agamemnon too—and that one 
phantom establishes itself before his 
eyes—never more to leave them, till 
it be laid in blood—the image ‘of 
Hector 
daring now to wear the: armour 
Achilles wore. That now ‘is ‘the 
wrong—that now is the insult—let 
the living Briseis warm with love 
and delight the couch of Agamemnon’ 
—and none disturb their embraces; 
the dead body of Patroclus is now’ 
all his thought, and all his desires 
and he will pursue his murderer till 
he has “torn the bloody reckoning 
from his heart.” 

MHNIN desds, Ot, MInAniddens "Ayiatos. 


But who was it that rescued the 
body of Patroclus? Not Meriones and. 
the Ajaces, from Hector’s self, and 
restored his dead brother to Achilles? 
Achilles, unarmed—naked—but for 
the burning light with which Miner- 
va haloed his head—beyond the fosse 
stood and shouted. That portentous 
apparition is the most sublime sight 
in poetry, and in nature; if, as we 
have said, sublimity be the union, as 
of cause and effect, of power and 
terror. Such is the union of the 


two, in. thunder, lightning, andthe 
sea, and the roar of battle when 
hosts commingle ; and such then was 
their union in the figure, face, and 


stripping Patroclus, and. 
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voice of one then invested by heaven 
with supernatural attributes, to as- 
tound and scatter a whole warlike 
host. 

His goddese-mother alone knew 
how to lay the agonies of his wrath- 
ful woe. It was by elevating his whole 
spirit to a still loftier pitch of hero- 
ism by those heavenly Arms and 
Armour, to forge which roared all 
the furnaces in the celestial smithy. 
She knew the sight of that Shield, 
engraven with the glories of earth 
and heaven, would pacify her hero. 
From the dread music of the bright 
trembling and quivering, beaten sil- 
ver and gold, as Thetis dropt it, 
arms and armour, at the feet of her 
son, all the Myrmidons fled howling ; 
but in that music Achilles heard the 
death-doom of Hector. He armed— 
he mounted—and, like the sun-god— 
unappalled by portents and prodigies 
—when his war-steeds spake—he 
drove to battle—in a whirlwind of 
wrath—as when the orb of day looks 
angry in heaven, and seems to move 
through the storm. 


MHNIN aside, Od, TnAniadsw AysAiios. 


Patroclus is with him all over the 
battle-field. For his sake he slaugh- 
ters. Each foe that falls is a victim 
to his shade. So much dearer the 
sacrifice, if of the same blood—like 
Polydore and Lycaon—as Hector. 
Yet he scorns not even to take cap- 
tives. Twelve Trojan princes he 
binds like slaves, reserved for the 
funeral pile of Patroclus, for a mo- 
ment prefigured inadream. Nor is 
the grandeur of Achilles abated by 
the sight of “ the gods descending 
mixed in fight.” The mortal sustains 
compare with the immortals. His 
fury has brought them all from hea- 
ven. And now he rages alone before 
the walls of Troy—and as Hector 
stands at the Scwan gate, we hear 
again Homer’s voice, saying, in a low 
mournful tone,—* If Hector perish, 
then Ilium falls;” and perish he will, 
we well know, for his lot, in the eter- 
nal balance, kicks the beam held in 
the hand of Jove. The wrath of 
Achilles enkindles the burning light 
of his celestial armour. Kindled 
from within and from without, he is 
a figure of fire, or he is the lightning, 
the flame, the sun, the moon, the star 
Orion, or like him“ that leads the 
starry host, and shines brightest,” 
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Hesperus,—all that is most beau- 
tiful, most dreadful, most deathful in 
the skies. 

He pursues—grasps—kills Hector, 
as a bird of prey a bird of . 
Yet Hector, too, was an » 
the Wrath then ass at last? No 
doubt Achilles for a moment ima- 
gined that it was assuaged; and, 
therefore, he cried aloud, “ 
glory have we achieved; we have 
slain the illustrious Hector.” But 
he knew not the full power of his 
own passions of grief and revenge. 
What is glory now to him the lover 
of glory? What though Pergamus 
totter with all its towers? Patro- 
clus is dead; and at that thought all 
is forgotten but the carcass of the 
dog that killed him; which shall 
have no burial but in the bowels of 
dogs and of the fowls of the air. Not 
sufficient to satiate his Wrath the 
wounds the soldiers gave. Achilles 
perhaps saw them not while they 
were stabbing; nor heeded the crows 
picking at the fallen quarry. But he 
was himself the lion to drag away 
into his lair the infatuated hunter 
that dared to turn upon him on the 
edge of the forest. 

Then asudden thought smote him 
—and away he drove in his chariot, 
amid clouds of dust, the hero’s ha- 
ted head, with its long black-brown 
curls, dashing, and leaping, and 
bounding, the whole naked body 
bloodily begrimed, and distorted all 
its once fair proportions; and thus 
doth the noble Hector now approach 
the fleet he so lately fired, while the 
city shrieks to see the flight, and 
there is the silence of consternation 
among them who have their dwell- 
ing in heaven. 

MHNIN dsids, @ed, Minaniddew "Ayudities. 


It—the Wrath—heaves so broad 
and high the funeral pyre of Patro- 
clus. Sullen as the soul of Achilles, 
that pyre smoulders, but will not 
burst into devouring flames. But the 
hero calls upon the Winds—they 
obey the spell of his passion—and 
the sudden conflagration is in a rear. 
A mingled immolation of hounds, 
horses, and princes, sacrificed in 
horrid mixture of brute and human 
life, expiring in the same pangs in 
the same expiatory fire! But the 
bones of the beloved, they are apart 
—and, gathered out of the reach of 
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contamination, remain in their own 
hallowed mould for the consecration 
of Achilles’ tears. And now, let the 
heroes contend in the games, and 
every heatt be joyful—while he 
decides the victory, and bestows 
the é—in honour of the shade 
that once animated that dearest dust. 
The pomp fades away; and then 
comes the final transport of passion 
—its last agony—truculent as its 
first—just as in external nature we 
see the tumult of the elements col- 
lecting all its violence for the explo- 
sion in which it dies. Achilles having 
tost, till midnight, on his sleepless 
couch, rushes off to the lonely sea- 
beach, and raves there, “ till the 
ruddy morning rises o’er the waves.” 
Into his savage spirit no pity is 
breathed by “the innocent brightness 
of the new-born day.” Its rising 
glory but aggravates his gloom; the 

neral joy embitters his own pecu- 
jar loss; and his wrath flames up to 
a fiercer height, now that its object 
is oo exposed before his eyes in 
the blaze of light. There stands the 
monument of Patroclus—suddenly 
heaved aloft by the Grecian army ; 
and there lies his murderer. Thrice 
round it he drives the corpse—and 
then the Avenger, having exhausted 
his heart, sinks down into sleep. 
Patroclus had already visited him in 
a dream—all the prayers of the 
phantom had been religiously fulfill- 
ed; and we can believe that the sleep 
of Achilles was passionless as that 
of death. 

But he awakes from that oblivion 
—and again we hear 


** the voice of loud lament, 
And echoing groans that shake the lofty 
tent.” 


His companions in arms are prepa- 
ring the unheeded repast; Achilles is 
“feeding on his own heart.” That 
such unrelenting wrath should longer 
abide in such heroic bosom, is now 


dispieasing to the Gods. Nature 
has had its dreadful indulgence, and 
must be restored to sanity ; nor will 
heaven suffer a dead son to lie longer 
out of the reach of his parent’s tears. 
Throughout all the Lliad, the Immor- 
tals have been coming and going be- 
fore our eyes ; and now they appear, 
like “ blessed angels pitying human 
cares.” The silver-footed mother, 
Jove-sent, beseeches her son to vent 
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no more his vengeance On, senseless 
earth. Achilles becomes, in ote mo- 
ment, merciful; a divine calm is in- 
stantly inspired into his being, and 
not merely without reluctance, but 
in a movement of his whole soul, as 
if it met the benign command, with 
the joy of deliverance from eyil, he 
utters but these few words, 


** Be the ransom given— 
‘And we submit—since such the will of 
heaven.” 


Simple—and sublime! and now we 

feel more than ever the grandeur of 

the opening line of the Liad. 
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We are prepared now for the In- 
terview between Achilles and Priam. 
He, who abhorred as the gates of 
hell the man who said one thing and 
did another, has pledged his word to 
his immortal Parent that he will ae- 
cept the ransom—and we know that 
he will do so in a manner worthy of 
himself ; that all the beauty of his 
character will again break forth as 
bright as the day. The being whom, 
for some time past, we have been 
shuddering at with fear, we shallere 
long regard with love—and then be 
conscious of the perfect admiration 
due to the noblest of heroes, 

Yet Homer, reverent of humanity, 
is afraid, even in the mightimess’of 
his power, that he may offer violence 
to nature. And therefore; witli what 
holy skill does her High Priest :pré- 
pare the way to his ministrations at 
her altar! Achilles is gentle as 4 
child: but Priam rages in the impo- 
tence of grief. The wretched old 
man plays the tyrant in his palace, 
more imperious in his misery than 
he ever had been in his joy; more 
self-willed, now that theyare all dead, 
and wrested from his sway,’ than 
when surrounded by his princely 
sons, and his tributary princedoms. 
How unlike his wrath to thatof Achil- 
les! But the heavens look. down with 
pity on his grey and almost discrown- 
ed head, and under their guidance’he 
takes his way, with good omens; t0 
the Tent of the Destroyer. ‘Iv is 
the Will of Jove that: all those age- 
nies of the old and young—the weak 
and the mighty—should cease ;' that 
for a while there sheuld bea’ truce 
to sorrew—and: that thé peace’ of 
heaven, with healing under its:wings, 
should descend on earth, ()- -- 
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“ Right on to the Tent marched the 
old man.” Achilles was not now sing- 
ing to the harp old heroic songs; for 
the ear was cold that used to listen 
to his music and his poetry. Patro- 
clus was dead—and therefore mute 
was Achilles. Automedon and Alci- 
mus still ministered near; and in 
midst of all that silence, like a night- 
vision, entered the figure of Priam. 
Achilles’ self stood aghast at sight of 
the Apparition. For a moment he re- 
cognised not the kingly supplicant 
embracing his knees, as some homi- 
cide driven from his native land; but 
soon knew he that it was even very 
Priam himself, “kissing those hands, 
terrible, homicidal, which had slain 
somany of his sons.” Those lips had 
already done their work, even before 
one word had found its way through 
them from that broken heart. Still— 
but not stern—stood Achilles, like a 
statue. He feared to stir hand, foot, 
or figure, lest he should disturb or 
dismay the old King, whom his wrath 
had thus prostrated into the posture 
of a slave. Yet—think not that he 
felt any remorse—for he was the 
prince of “ souls made of fire, and 
children of the sun, with whom re- 
venge is virtue.” 

“ Think on thy father, O Achilles! 
like to the gods !”” Words that like ar- 
rows pierced his heart! For the De- 
stroyer knew that never more was he 
to see the face of Peleus. He thought 
of far-off Phthia, and Pity “ her soul- 
subduing voiceapplied” tohis mourn- 
fuland melancholy spirit. The plead- 
ing of Priam was indeed most pathe- 
tic—but we cannot believe that more 
than a low indistinct murmur from 
his lips was heard by Achilles. There 
was a confusion before his eyes— 
and in his spirit—of Priam and of 
Peleus—one image—one phantom 
mysteriously combined of two fa- 
thers left utterly desolate. But the 
last words of the kneeler he did 
hear—* I have endured to draw to 
my mouth the hand of the man 
that slew my children.” And then, 
Achilles took Priam by the hand, as 
tenderly almost as if it had been the 
hand of his own father, and “ gently 
pushed away the old man,” that he 
might not abide another moment in 
that attitude of abasement ; buteven, 
in worst affliction, might rise up to 
the bearing proper toa king, “ ta- 
king pity on his hoary head and hoary 
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beard!” How consolatory that ad- 
dress to the royal supplicant! and 
how dignified! Admiration of the 
fearlessness of the old man mingled 
with pity of his ast mgs 3; and what 
a princely expression of profoundest 
sympathy,—“ Come, sit down beside 
me on this seat!” Priam is again 
about to be enthroned. The mo- 
mentary abjectness of misery igo 
way to a kingly comfort; and the 
shades of Patroclus and of Hector 
would have rejoiced in Hades to be- 
hold such a spectacle. The great 
soul of Achilles;s s in the heroic 
homily with which he soothes the 
sorrows of the King. A high mo- 
ralist he becomes, in the midst of 
their common misfortunes—common 
not to them alone—but to all the 
human race. “ Thus, then, have the 
gods spun the destiny of miserable 
mortals!” He reconciles his illus- 
trious guest, as well as himself, to all 
that has befallen, and to all that is 
about to befall them, by religion ; and 
he ennobles their reconcilement by 
the sublimity of the fiction in which 
the “truth severe” is expressed, and 
shadowed forth the moral providence 
of Heaven. 

But, elevated as is the mood in 
which Achilles converses with the 
father of Hector, they both feel as 
men; and the peculiar character and 
passion of each breaks out suddenly 
in the midst of that divine dialogue. 
Priam, though calmed by the pour- 
ing out of his own sorrow, and by the 
sympathy of the “ Lord of Fears,” is 
all at once seized on by a longing to 
see and to receive, and to embrace 
the dead body of his son. ‘ Do not at 
all make-me-to-sit-down on a seat, 
Jove-nourished one! in so long as 
Hector lies uncared-for-in the tent ; 
but quick as possible ransomed-re- 
store-him, that with these eyes I may 
behold him; and do thou receive the 
ransom magnificent, which we bring 
to thee; and mayst thou enjoy it, 
and return to thy father-land !” 
“ Him, the swift-footed Achilles, 
sternly eyeing, addressed—‘ Provoke 
me no more, old man! I myself pur- 
pose ransomed-to-restore Hector !’”’ 

And yet this finest touch and trait 
of nature has been found fault with 
by the critics! “ I believe every 
reader,’ says Wakefield, “ must be 
surprised, as I confess I was, to see 
Achilles fly out into so suddenapassion, 
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without any apparent reason for it.” 
He then explains the proper mean- 
ing of the passage. “ Priam, pereei- 
ving that his address had mollified 
the heart of Achilles, takes, this op- 
portunity to persuade him to give 
over the war, and return. home, 
especially since his anger was suffi- 
ciently satisfied by the fate of Hec- 
tor. Immediately Achilles took fire 
at this proposal, and answers: ‘ Is 
it not enough that I have restored 
thy son? Ask no more, lest I retract 
that resolution!’ In this view we 
see a natural reason for the sud- 
den passion of Achilles.” This is 
very bad. It represents Priam as 
cunning and crafty even in his dis- 
traction; and why should he have 
desired a cessation of the war? All 
his sons were dead—Hector and all 
—and yet so fond was he of life—so 
tenacious of his throne—that he took 
this favourable opportunity of elicit- 
ing a promise from Achilles to spare 
Troy! 

Achilles did not “ fly into a sudden 
passion.” But as Cowper, on the 
whole, well says, he was “ mortified 
to see his generosity, after so much 
kindness shewn to Priam, still dis- 
trusted, and that the impatience of 
the old king threatened to deprive 
him of all opportunity of doing grace- 
fully what he could not be expected 
to do willingly.’ He was about to 
do it willingly; for Thetis had told 
him, that such was the will of Jove. 
But a sudden flash of memory came 
across him—and he said, ‘‘ No more 
arouse thou my soul in its sorrows.” 
Achilles, all his life long—at least all 
through the Iliad—zook his own way 
in all things ; and he could not bear 
to be baffled in his own mode of 
mercy, even by the unhappy father 
of the prince whose body he was 
about—ransomed—to restore. 


MHNIN dsids, Ord, MnAniadew "AysAtos. 


But an end to all criticism—alike 
of others and our own—on the im- 
mortal interview. That was the last 
cloud that passed across the coun- 
tenance ‘of Achilles. “The son of 


Peleus from the house (tent) like a ° 


lion'sprutig forth.” Yes—like a lion 
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—though it was to order in the 
Herald—“ t6 ‘tdke from thé-beauti- 


‘fully-polished car the unbounded 


ransom of Hector’s head” —to enjoin 
the women to wash the corpse apart 
from Priam,.that the passionate-old 
man might not, by giving, sudden 
vent. to his agony, provoke. him 
(Achilles, who knew well his own 
Wratu) “ to slay the king, and vio- 
late the behests of Jove”—and to 
lift it with his own hands. up, upon 
the bier on the car that was to convey 
it to Troy. In the tenderest offices 
of humanity to the living and to the 
dead, aware of the danger of his own 
fiery spirit! In self-knowledge, if 
not in self-control—a _ philosopher 
—and a hero, 
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That Wrath has now blazed its last, 
yet “ even in its ashes Jive its wont 
ed fires ;” and he asks forgiveness of 
Patroclus, that even now,and thus,has 
been quenched his Revenge. .“ But 
large, O beloved Shade! hath been the 
rausom—nor shalt thou not receive 
thereof thy due even in Hades.” 
Now all in the Tent shall be perfect 
peace. Priam must. partake, of the 
repast. Famished is the Woe-hegope, 
but he must eat and .drink—even as 
Niobe did in the midst ofall her déad 
children, _ “ Then, indeed did. the 
Dardanian_ chief Bae Wage a- 
tion on Achilles, how Jarge, and what 
kind he was, (his stature and beauty ;) 
for he seemed in presence like the 
gods: And Achilles gazed with ad- 
miration on the Dardanian Priam, 
contemplating his beneyolent, cou- 
tenance, and listening to his words!” 
They retire to sleep—Priam_ on a 
couch graciously provided for him 
by the “ great lord’’ in a place safe 
from all intrusion of the Greeks, that 
he may take his departure—without 
an eye to see him—early in, the moru- 
ing, with the bedy of his son, to Troy 
—Achilles in the bosom of Briseis— 
wherein not, often will the hero Jay 
his head; for we remember the dy- 
ing words of Hector, ; 


“ Phebus and Paris’ shall averige my fate, 
And streteli thee here, before’ tife ‘Seteua 
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\ AILERTER TQ THB /LORD CHANCELLOR, OX, THE PRESENT. STATE OF TH 
- Ae i of ’ 


ESTABLISHED CUURCH, 


My Lorpb, **’ 

You will think it strange that one 
who differs so decidedly -with you 
upon 80 many important points, (as 
will very speedily appear,) should 
yet choose to address himself to you, 
rather than to any other individual, 
touching the present and prospect- 
ive condition of the Established 
Churches of England and Ireland. 
My reasons for thus selecting you 
are these. In the first place, you have 
taken an interest in the affairs of the 
Church, which separates you altoge- 
ther from the other members of your 
party, and constrains, from me at 
least, the acknowledgment that, how- 
éver mistaken your views may have 
been, you have been actuated by a 
sincere desire for the promotion of 
its best interests. In the second 
place, the truly enlightened view 
which you took of the subject of 
national education, argues a radical 
soundness in your notions of the 
uses'of a Church Establishment. In 
the third place, the warm panegyric 
which you, pronounced upon the 
great body of the clergy, with whom 
you had been brought, more or less, 
into ‘contact, in the prosecution of 
your education-enquiries, proves the 
candour with which you can repu- 
diate injutious impressions, and that 
you harbour no malignant aversion 
to their order. In the fourth place, 
the noble defence which, in the last 
Session, you made for the property 
of the Church, renders it impossible 
to confound you with the spoliators 
by whom it is not more wickedly 
than, ignorantly assailed. And, in the 
fifth place, in the disposal of Church 
patronage, since your elevation to 
the high office which you at present 
hold, you have evinced a discrimi- 
nation anda disinterestedness, which 
entitle Pie to respect and admira- 
tion. hese, my Lord, are the rea- 
sons why I address you :—and while 
Ishall.take no.pains to conceal the 
wide differences which existbetween 
us upon many points, I trust that no 
expression will escape me which 
can, by the remotest implication, 
give offence, or which may be fairly 
deemed inconsistent with the spirit 


‘praise or the blame. 
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of earnest, but courteous and dispas- 
sionate enquiry./* >) ©! } 

It is difficult, perhaps in»possible, 
to speak of ‘plans which have not 
yet been fully disclosed, without de- 
servedly incurring the’ censure. of 
rashness. I wiil not, therefore, ‘at- 
tempt to discuss the probable mea- 
sures of Ministers respecting Church 
property; or to hold them respon- 
sible for any of the various projects 
of which they have borne either the 
On the con- 
trary, I will take it for granted: that 
they are sincerely disposed to re- 
spect the rights of the Church, and 
to make no other use of clerical pro- 
perty than such as may appear to 
them advisable for the furtherance 
of religious objects. I will take for 
granted that their end and aim is the 
wellbeing of the Church Establish- 
ment—and that if they touch its pos- 
sessions, it is for the purpose of bet- 
tering itself. This is, I flatter my- 
self, allowing the utmost which they 
can fairly require. It is not, I be- 
lieve, denied by any one, that .they 
seriously meditate a new distribution 
of Church property ;—a distribution 
which would, in some measure, cor- 
rect the inequalities which at present 
exist. To that, therefore, I shall, 
in the first place, confine myself ;— 
and I am much deceived if I do not 
make it appear that the evils under 
which the Church at present labours, 
(if evils there be,) are not such. as 
can be remedied by such an arrange- 
ment. 

And here, my Lord, I may surely 
take for granted, thatto touch Church 
property, even in the cautious man- 
ner in which they propose to touch 
it, can only be justified by a case of 
pressing necessity. Your Lordship 
knows that sucha proceeding must, in 
some degree, unsettle the foundation 
upon which itat present rests,and so 
far endanger its existence. Whatever 
may .be the PrOHDee’: of improve- 
ment, which it holds, foxth, there can 
be no doubtthat the experiment has 
a tendency to impair its stability— 
and should not, therefore, be made 
without a reasonable degree of assu- 
rance that the risk will be more than 
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counterbalanced by the advantages. 
In the first place, it must be shewn 
that the evil which Ministers pro- 
pose to remedy is so great, as to jus- 
tify a measure which perils the very 
existence of the possessions of the 
Church ;—and, in the next place, that 
there are = grounds for suppo- 
sing that that evil will be remedied 
by the course which may be pursued, 
and by which these possessions must 
be endangered. Unless both these 
points are satisfactorily established, 
no honest and reasonable man can 
approve of the project of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. It will labour under 
the fatal objection of unsettling 
every thing without any sufficient 
object. On that very account there 
are numbers whom it may gratify: 
—the restless, who are desirous of 
change ; the turbulent, who are fond 
of disturbance ; the covetous, who 
are greedy of gain; the mali t, 
who hate our venerable Church, be- 
eause of those very qualities which, 
on the part of the wise and good, 
have obtained for it respect and ad- 
miration; the infidels, who consider 
its overthrow synonymous with the 
suppression of Christianity in these 
countries ; the republicans, who de- 
sire its extinction as the speedy pre- 
cursor of the subversion of the mo- 
narchy; the dissenters, who dislike 
it because it has retained so many 
ancient rites; the Roman Catholics, 
who abhor it because it has got rid 
of so many exploded absurdities :— 
all these put together form a large 
class, by whom any measures ha- 
ving a tendency to injure our Church 
Establishment must be hailed with 


delight. But you, my Lord, I fondly 
believe, are not to be numbered 
amongst them; and it would not be 
doing you common justice to sup- 
pose, that any measure of Church 


reform which you patronise is not, 
bona fide, intended for the benefit of 
the Church—and that your intentions 
will then only be carried into effect 
when your measures are found to 
have been compatible with the secu- 
rity, as well as available for the effi- 
ciency, of our ecelesiastical institu- 
tions. I proceed at onee, therefore, 
to state why, as it appears to me, by 
the present plan, their security must 
be impaired, while their efficiency 
is not promoted. 

--The ‘public in general must feel: 
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respect for those who commiserate 
the condition of many amongst the 
working clergy, whose remuneration 
would appear to be ill suited to the 
services which they perform, and 
little equal to the appearance which 
they must endeavour to maintain.. 
At first view, nothing appears more 
equitable than a proposal to equal- 
ize Church preferments, and an ar. 
rangement by which both the labour 
and the emoluments of the cle 
might be more fairly and evenly dis. 
tributed. Nor is it, my Lord, against 
the equity of the proposition that } 
will, in the first instance, direct my 
argument;—for I am _ willing to 
grant, that if itbe found conducive to 
the more efficient discharge of their 
spiritual functions, on the part either 
of the higher or the lower clergy, it 
ought to be very seriously entertain- 
ed. But is it certain that such a 
change in their condition must be 
beneficial to true religion? I know 
it might increase the comforts of 
many amongst them who are at pre- 
sent far from abounding in the good 
things of this life;—and that by 
merely subtracting a little from the 
superfiuities of many who may be 
thought to have more than is quite 
indispensable for their wellbeing in 
the life to come. Still the question 
recurs, how far will all this serve to 
forward the great end for which the 
Chureh has been appointed? And 
attend, my Lord, I pray, to the issue 
upon which I am willing to rest the 
whole controversy. Jf it can be 
shewn, that what is conceived to bene 
more than an equitable adjustment is 
materially conducive to the further 
ance of that great object for which 
the clergy have been consecrated, and 
set apart as a peculiar people, I ob- 
Jject not toit. Let it, in God's name, 
be effected. But, if such can not be 
shewn ;—if the proposition be made 
merely from a feeling of compassion 
for the clergy, and without any dis- 
tinct foresight of the effect which it 
must have upon the condition of the 
Church, is it too much to expect of 
those who administer it, to pause be- 
fore they sacrifice the end to the 
means—to hesitate before they ap- 
ply a remedy to the poverty of indi- 
viduals, which may operate injuri- 
ously upon the efficiency of their 
order, and thus, instead of impro- 


ving the condition of the clergy, for- 
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the good of the Church, impair the 
condition of the Caureh fer the good 
of the clergy ? 

Your Lordship, on more than one 
eecasion, has not only admitted, but 
eulogized, the worth and the respect- 
ability of the great body of the 
clergy. Inquire, [ beseech you, who 
amongst them may be considered 
most worthy? You will find that the 
curates of the establishment, the men 
who have entered into the Church 
from no greater pecuniary induce- 
ment than that which is offered in 
L.75 a-year, are the individuals who 
do most to support the credit of their 
order. They are most assiduous as 
parish ministers, most energetic as 
the patrons and advocates of schools, 
most zealous and persevering in the 
forwarding of every good work by 
which the prineiples of the Christian 
religion might be diffused, and the 
practice of Christian morality pro- 
moted. A little further enquiry will 
satisfy your Lordship, that the pro- 
fessional devotedness thus evinced, 
is not a kind of thing that could be 
purchased. It arises from a love of 
sacred truth and a spirit of Christian 
self-renouncement, such as could 
alone be evinced by those whose 
hearts are not set upon the things of 
this world. The curates of the 
Church of England are, generally 
speaking, a body of men who have 
turned their backs upon far better 
worldly prospects than any upon 
which even the most sanguine of 
them could calculate as the reward 
of their professional exertions. But, 
“sua preemia laudi.” These exer- 
tions are their own reward. The 
high-souled and humble-minded men 
who thus devote themselves, carry 
about with them a heart-consoling 
consciousness, that however note- 
less and unrewarded their career 
may be amongst men, there is ONE 
who loeketh with approbation upon 
them ;—and they care not how little 
of this world’s advantage they _ 
sess, provided they are secure of the 
favour of their Father who is in Hea- 
ven. 

Now, upon this class of men, 
what would be the effect of a consi- 
derable increase in the amount of 
their stipends, say, the raising them 
from L.75, to-two or three hundred 
a-year?—4 confidently affirm, that 
the effect of it would be to banish 
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them almost entirely from the ser- 
vice of the Church. If every curacy 
was worth even two hundred.a-year, 
the candidates for it would be at 
least ten times ds numerous as they 
are at present, and the chances: of 
obtaining one would be not merely 
proportionally diminished on the 
part of the sincere and single-mind- 
ed, but diminished in peaeeeen to 
the interests which might be brought 
to bear against their humble preten- 
sions, and in favour of those whose 
only motives for desiring “one of 
the priest’s offices” would be, 
“that they might eat a morsel of 
bread,” 

A clergyman has a curacy to dis- 
pose of which is worth two hun- 
dred a-year. For this he receives, 
perhaps, fifty applications. Some of 
them are poor relatives, whom he is 
anxious to serve;—some from indi- 
viduals whom he wishes to oblige; 
some from those to whom he is un- 
der obligations. Supposing that 
clergyman sincerely disposed to 
make an honest choice, will he not, 
under such circumstances, find it 
extremely difficult to obviate alto- 
gether a bias by which his consci- 
ence may be perverted ;—and will 
not this difficulty be increased by 
whatever increases the value of the 
curacy, and, in consequence, multi- 
= the applications? I say, my 

rd, that an honest man has to con- 
tend against fearful odds, whose in- 
tegrity is thus exposed: to the as- 
saults of interest or cupidity, in 
persevering and importunate solicit- 
ation. One or two perhaps may be 
found, who would be proof against 
such attacks, and who would prefer 
the candidate whose claims were 
based upon purely spiritual consi- 
derations. But, taking human na- 
ture as it is, such could not often be 
the case ;—and few but those whose 
claims were backed by powerful 
friends, could expect to obtain em- 
ployment in the very lowest offices 
of the ministry, when the stipends 
annexed to those offices amounted. 
te something approaching a provi- 
sion for life. At present they do not 
amount to any thing like that. They 
are not, accordingly, the objects of 
very eager competition. Good men, 
therefore, are not jostled out of 
the way by the crowd of those who, 

provided they can obtain the emolu- 
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ments, concern themselves but little 
about the duties. ‘The offices are, ‘ac- 
cordingly, frequently very well fill- 
ed ;—filled by men who are a credit 
‘to their profession ; and whose zeal 
and devotedness compensate, in a 
great measure, for the laxity and the 
secularity of many of their breth- 
ren. And when we owe our present 
supply of such spiritual labourers to 
those circumstances which render it 
not worth the while of mere clerical 
adventurers to enter into the mini- 
stry, let us not be seduced, by any 
plausible project for improving the 
condition of the working clergy, 
into the adoption of a measure by 
which these circumstances must be 
so materially changed, and a state of 
things produced, which will render 
it but too probable, that our curacies 
will be filled by a very different set 
of men;—by men who, instead of 
contributing to suppert, will lie like 
an incubus upon true religion. 
“Strange,” some philanthropist 
will say, “to make the worth and 
the usefulness of the present race of 
curates a reason against augmenting 
their scanty and all too insufficient 
incomes! Because they are zealous 
and indefatigable in their sacred call- 
ing, they must be condemned to 
pine in penury, ‘ while luxury in 
palaces lies straining its low thought 
to form unreal wants!” But such 
is not the drift of the argument. The 
proposition to increase the stipends 
of the inferior clergy is objected to, 
not because these excellent men are 
not, from their merits, entitled to 
larger incomes; but because a 
higher seale of remuneration would 
attract the cupidity of needy and 
gain-loving adventurers, and, in all 
probability, keep those worthy men 
out of the Church. The proposition, 
if considered only with reference to 
the individuals who are immediately 
to profit by it, is a very fair one; but, 
viewed as it would affect the per- 
manent interests of the body to 
which they belong, it must be re- 
garded ‘as most injurious. It is the 
Church which should be first consi- 
dered in all arrangements; which 
concern the condition of the clergy. 
Whatever has a tendency ‘to pro- 
duce a perpetual supply of worth, 
zeal, piety, learning, and all evange- 
lical virtues, atid’ to facilitate ‘their 


admission to the service of the sanc¢- 


tuary; is'that which’ will, ¢ventually, 
contribute most to’ the wellbeingiof 
the Chureh.' Whatever ‘has a tex- 
dency to obstruct the free ingress:of 
men distinguished for faith and holi- 
ness, must, eventually, prove injuti- 
ous to it. And’ unless it can: be 
shewn, that the proposed measure 
has no auch tendeney—that increased 
emoluments will not attract increased 
competition—and that the retiring 
and humble-minded Christian, who 
desires to become a minister of 
Christ, with the single view ‘of fer- 
warding the spread of the gospel, 
will not find any greater difficulty 
than he does at present in obtaining 
a post of spiritual usefulness ; unless 
these paradoxes be maintained, I 
know not how any friend toreligion 
can suffer his compassion for the 
poverty of individuals to blind him 
to the necessary consequences of a 
measure, which must so seriously 
militate against the effective: ‘pro- 
mulgation of vital and genuine Chris- 
tianity. 
There lies around the spot where 
I at present write, a tract of about 
twenty miles, with which bam /per- 
fectly acquainted. Within that dis- 
trict there are about thirty eurates, 
who are truly “ worthy thevocation 
to which they are called ;”’ \whoare 
instant, “ in season and out of sea- 
son,” in the discharge of their.saered 
duties; and who are beloved:and 
respected, by all denominations of 
their parishioners, for ‘the’ untiring 
zeal and the self-renouncing' devo- 
tedness by which they manifest their 
Christian sincerity. I can truly‘say, 
that if these men were suddenly 
withdrawn from that districty it 
would almost be paganized.' And 
with perfect truth it may be/added, 
that, if their curacies were worth 
two hundred a-year, they -mever 
would have obtained them.’ They 
all owe their humble preferments to 
the circumstance, that these were 
not worth the acceptance of those 
whose interest with the patron,-had 
they been ‘valuable things; would 
have been more prevailing. ' Shall I 
be told,—no matter © for’ that,; the 
Cliureh would still be supplied with 
ood and faithful servants? * (But I 
appen also to know whe the ddi- 
viduals’ are who, in all probability, 
would fii these curacies, had the 
emoluments connected with them 
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been worth their notice. Truly, they 
are individuals: who, would not have 
beer over assiduous in their sacred 
callings; by»whom the. business. of an 
evangelist would be very imperfectly 
done; shepherds they would prove, 
who would endeavour to make up, 
by a scrupulous attendance upon 
their flock at-shearing-time, for the 
neglect with which they would per- 
mit them to stray into unwholesome 
pastures. . Can. I then pronounce of 
a measure, Which would cause such 
a change as this in the condition of 
the Church, that. itis a good one? 
Truly no. The presentrace of worthy 
men might receive some littletempo- 
ral benefit, but it would be at the ex- 
pense. of the spiritual wellbeing of 
unborn thousands. They might be 
better enabled to keep the wolf from 
their own door, but it would be by 
means which must almost ensure his 
admission amongst the flock ;—and 
what such men would at any time 
lay down their lives to defend, they 
will cheerfully bear with poverty ra- 
ther than endanger. 

Still, it. will be asked, are not these 
excellent men deserving of a better 


. provision than they have at present ? 
- Undoubtedly, they are; and such 


they would have, if those, who pos- 
sess the disposal of Church prefer- 
ments only did them common jus- 
tice. It: is, there the evil lies. The 
patrons of livings regard them as pri- 
vate property, and consider that they 
are at. perfect liberty to dispose of 
them in a manner the most condu- 
cive to their personal advantage. If the 
patron be.a layman, he never thinks 
of ‘giving a parish to any one but 
some near relative. Even in the in- 
stance of the Bishops, the case is not 
very materially different. They, ge- 
nerally speaking, have hitherto dis- 
posed of their ae me more with 
a view. to the family claims of those 
upon whom they have been confer- 
red, than from a discriminating esti- 
mate of, their professional. preten- 
sions;;Amd yet, the very mien who 
are systematically guilty of the fla- 
grant abuse of a sacred trust, would, 
perhaps, be amongst the foremost to 
commiserate the. condition of poor 
ctrates, and.to come forward, with 
proposals for confiscating Church re- 
ventes; in order, to,.create a fund for 


| the rehief.ef that very poverty which 
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has been. solely caused. by their own 
injustice | Kind and amiable philan- 
threpists!.. They, .would remedy, by 
alienating the property, the; misery 
which they have caused, by, abusing 
the patronage of the Church !, But 
such benevolent projectors had need 
to. be just, before they, aspire to the 
merit, of being generous. At least I 
think they are bound to shew how 
much of the poverty of the curates 
might be relieved by simply promo- 
ting them according to their deserts, 
before they encourage an invasion of 
vested rights, which may be but the 
commencement of more extensive 
spoliation. Let us see how much of 
this poverty will remain, after a due 
regard has been paid to the honest 
claims of the inferior clergy. I un- 
dertake to say, my Lord on. the 
part of all the curates in the United 
Churches of England and Ireland, 
that if patronage were honestly dis- 
pensed, they would be perfectly sa- 
tisfied. No complaint. of. poverty 
would be heard, if Bishops. and Jay 
patrons did their duty.. lf the good 
and faithful servant, he whose minis- 
try has been marked by.extraordi- 
nary success, is considered deser- 
ving of the reward which ought al- 
ways to attend great exertions in a 
good cause,every thing practicable for 
the support and the. encouragement 
of the clergy will be accomplished. 
Few deserving men will remain un- 
provided. But what. dispirits. the 
jabourer in Christ’s vineyard ‘is, this, 
that no matter how eminent..may 
be his merits, unless he is able to 
command some interest with. ;his 
diocesan, distinct altogether. from 
the consideration of his professional 
services, he may remain until dooms- 
day without his reward. .He,.must 
sow, that others may reap. He must 
labour, that others, whe have, not 
put their hands to. the plough, may 
enter into his labours. ..Now,,my 
Lord, if, the evils under which, the 
curates of our establishment suffer 
so grievously, have their, root in 
this gross. abuse of the patronage of 
the.Church, were it not, wiser, te at- 
tempt the removal of,.the ewil, by re- 
medying the abuse, out of..which it 
arises, than,. by .an indigcriminating 
augmentation of, the, incomes, of, the 
interior | clergy, xuni the, tisk, of in- 
creasing the negligence,and the in- 
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efficiency, in a much greater propor- 
tion than we should diminish the 
poverty of its members ? 

For the abuses of patronage, my 
Lord, there is, in our Church, but 
one remedy, viz. more care in the 
seleetion of those by whom it is dis- 
pensed. With the Government rests 
the responsibility of appointing Bi- 
shops; and, according as they use or 
abuse their important trust, the 
Church must flourish or decay. How 
has it been hitherto exercised ? Have 
the advisers of the Crown, in all 
cases, been solicitous to recommend 
individuals for that high office from 
a consideration of their character 
and qualifications ? Have worth, vir- 
tue, learning, and ability been duly 
honoured? Has the choice been usu- 
ally made solely with a view to the 
importance of the office, and the fit- 
ness of the individual to discharge its 
sacred duties ? Iknow how your Lord- 
ship will unhesitatingly answer these 
questions. You are well aware that 

rliamentary influence has always 
had more weight than the only spe- 
cies of influence which should, on 
such occasions, be all prevailing ; 
and that an individual is much more 
likely to be selected for the office of 
Bishop, because of his Ministerial 
connexions, than because of that in- 

ity and intelligence, that separa- 
an from the ee and that know- 
ledge of men, which is so beautiful- 
ly expressed by our Lord, as a com- 
bination of the simplicity of the dove 
and the wisdom of the serpent,which 
ean alone enable the overseers of 
God’s heritage rightly to divide the 
word of truth, and so to preside over 
its appointed ministers, as to pro- 
mote their efficiency, appreciate their 
worth, and “ give them their meat in 
due season.” This is a representa- 
tien which your Lordship will ac- 
knowledge to be as true, as | main- 
tain it te be deplorable. And while 
the case continues to be so, nothing 
effectual can be done for the better 
government of the Church. As lo 
as its high places are filled by those 
whose promotion has been the result 
of Ministerial favouritism, or partia- 
mentary intrigue, so long will its af- 
fairs be administered with a view to 
temporal rather than spiritual inter- 
ests. And, while this is the case, we 
eannot, humanly speaking, expect 
that Bishops will be governed in the 
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disposal of livings; by any other 
priaciples than those to which they 
have been themselves indebted for 
promotion, and that dependents and 
relatives will not be preferred, while 
laborious and meritorious individuals 
are neglected. 

A change, therefore, must take 
am in these things; that is, if it 

e the object of the Government that 
the Chureh shall stand. It is almost 
demonstrable that it cannot much 
longer survive the abuses of a spe- 
cies of misgovernment which almost 
ensures, and even necessitates, a pro- 
stitution of its patronage. Can the 
Bishops be fairly expected to be 
more conscientious than those by 
whom they have been chosen? If 
they should make improper appoint- 
ments, can we be surprised, seeing 
how they have been themselves ap- 
mage Do they neglect merit? 

hey never would have had an op- 
os of so doing, had not merit 

een neglected. Are they inordi- 
nately susceptible of those influences 
which lead them to employ their 
power in providing for their own 
families, rather than to use it in fur- 
therance of the spiritual objects for 
the sake of which it was conferred ? 
They never would have had an op- 
portunity of thus seandalizing their 
profession, if such, precisely, was 
not the case when they were them- 
selves promoted. A change, there- 
fore, must take place in the princi- 
ples which seem hitherto to have re- 
gulated ecclesiastical preferments ; 
and this change will imply a total 
alteration in the mode in which they 
have been effected. 

We have no Minister for Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs. The business of the 
Church is lumped with the other busi- 
ness of the Home Department; and 
there is too much reason to believe 
that it is carried on with reference te 
merely secular ends, and that that 
portion of the wealth of the Church 
which is at the disposal ef the 
Crown, is only considered as 80 
much oil for greasing the wheels of 
government, in order that the ma- 
chine of state may rel} on more 
smeothly. I now speak without re- 
ference to the merits or the deme- 
rits of any administration. Widely 
as the several parties who have' go+ — 
verned the country for the last-cen- | 
tury may have differed from each 
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other, upon many. subjects, there is 
too much reason to believe that, in 
this one respect, they. have exhibited 
a melancholy uniformity; all agree- 
ing te regard the Church as a source 
of patronage, which might fairly be 
employed either for the gratification 
of private partiality, or the purchase 
of so much parliamentary support 
as might be necessary to secure the 
success of their measures. The 
Church hasthus been uniformly sacri- 
ficed to objects of comparatively but 
little importance. The power which 
Ministers possess over it, has been 
employed in perverting it from its 
proper purpose. The same indivi- 
dual who was charged with its con- 
cerns, was also charged with the 
temporal concerns of a mighty em- 
pire; and, as he could not serve two 
masters, one must of necessity have 
been neglected. You, my Lord, do 
not require to be told, that when the 
interests of religion are thus brought 
into collision with projects of human 
policy, that the latter must always 
prevail against the former. But those 
who have been devoted to the con- 
templation of religious truth, with 
an ardour and intensity somewhat 
proportioned to that which has dis- 
tinguished your Lordship in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, as a scholar, and 
as a@ statesman, can alone estimate 
the prodigious injury which has been 
done to the Church, by being thus 
abandoned to the negligence or the in- 
discretion of intemperate or incom- 
petent advisers. 

But if the mischief which arose 
from thus imposing upon the same 
individual, and that individual a lay- 
man, the care both of lay and eccle- 
siastical concerns, has hitherto been 
great, the danger of continuing to 

0 80 at present is stillgreater. Pre- 
viously to the repeal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, there was some 
security that the Secretary for the 
Home Department being a Protest- 
ant, Church patronage would not be 
employed with a direct view to the 
injury of the Church. We are now 
without any such security. The 
Home Secretary, or even the Prime 
Minister, may to-morrow: be a Ro- 
man Catholic; and is it fitting that 
such an individual should possess the 
power which such stations would at 
present give him of werking the 
downfall of our ecelesiastical insti-~ 
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tutions? Lhope I donot idly. flat- 
ter myself in anticipating how your 
Lordship, all emancipator as you 
were, would answer such a question. 
And if I do not, there is additional 
reason for believing that you will 
not be very averse to @ measure 
which, by separating lay from ecele- 
siastical considerations, would so far 
cause a natural division of labour 
amongst the Ministers of the Crown, 
and protect the concerns of the 
Church against such profane inter- 
mixture with secular transacticns, 
which has, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, been proved to 
be so injurious. 

The first measure, therefore, for 
the improvement of the Church, 
should be the appointment of a Mi- 
nister for Ecclesiastical Affairs, to- 
gether with a Board of Commission- 
ers, by whom the concerns of reli- 
gion, as far as they come under the 
cognizance of the State, should be 
steadily and vigilantly superintend- 
ed. By such a measure two objects 
would be gained—the Secretary for 
the Home Department would be dis- 
embarrassed of a very onerous re- 
sponsibility, and relieved from ex- 
posure to a great temptation; and 
the Church would receive, from the 
new Commissioners, a more undis- 
tracted attention. It would be con- 
sidered more with reference to how 
its condition might be improved, than 
how it might be made subservient to 
the promotion of temporal objects. 
Indeed, my Lord, it is thus alone that 
the national religion can experience 
the protection and the encouragement 
to which it is entitled. It isthus alone 
that a reasonable hope ean be enter- 
tained, that the same judgment and 
discrimination which are so obser- 
vable in a to legal and 
military offices of importance, should 
also be manifested in the promotions 
which take place in the Chureh, and 
that individuals shauld be selected for 
its high stations, from an honest esti- 
mate of their intrinsie worth, rather 
than a partial and corrupting consider- 
ation of their accidental advantages. 

The —— objection to this 
proposal would be, that it implies a: 
great sacrifice of ——- on the 
part of Government, and does net, 
after all, afford a-certainty of mueh 
better appointments than are at 
sent made, It does, unquesti 
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imply a sacrifice of patronage on the 
part’ of Government; but, bhumbly 


contend, if it does not afford a’ cers 
tainty; ‘it farnishes ‘a ‘reasonable pro- 
bability, that more care will be taken 
in the sélection of individuals to fill 
high and re ible stations in the 
Church. | This, after all, is the great 
object that should be aimedat. The 
patronage of the Church is vested in 
Government for the benefit of the 
Church ; and the only solicitude of 
those who have the disposal of it, 
ought to be, how it may be most 
righteously administered. The plan 
whiele I have the honour to submit, 
would diminish the temptations to 
its abuse, and that to a degree that 
must almost necessitate its appropri- 
ation to strictly legitimate objects. 
The temptations to its abuse would 
be diminished in two ways— by 
heightening the responsibility of the 
atrons, and by increasing their num- 
er. Their responsibility would be 
heightened, because they would be 
regarded by the public as individuals 
set apart for guarding the purity, 
and promoting the wellbeing of the 
Church; and whose first duty it 
would be to see that, in the promo- 
tions which took place, religion re- 
ceived no detriment. And, in pro- 
rtion as their numbers were in- 
creased, while the interest which 
they took, collectively and individu- 
ally, in the public weal, remained 
the same, the private motives which 
any one of them could have for a de- 
were from the principles by which 
e should be guided, could seldom 
be.so great as to tempt him to abuse 
his powers. If there were ten un- 
paid Commissioners, (members of 
the Church of England, and chosen 
for their known devotion to it,) a 
pointed to assist by their counsel in 
the selection of individuals to fill.the 
office of Bishops, supposing them to 
be actuated by the lowest motives, 
namely, the desire of appointin 
some relative or friend, these coul 
only operate with one-tenth of the 
foree which would belong to them, if 
the nomination rested, as at present, 
with a single individual, who is, be- 
sides,embarrassed by the multifarious 
duties of another office, and whose no- 
tions of official usefulness might lead 
him ‘to ‘sacrifice the Church to the 
State, ém -his: ecclesiastical arrange- 
mente oni ory . i 
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‘The Secretary: for: the Home De; 
partment considersthat hehas friends 
to gratify, and ‘supporters; to! main- 
tain, and parliamentary antagonists 
to buy off, or te conciliate. . These,are 
his most important duties. When a 
bishopric is to be disposed of, they 
are considerations of which, a8 things 
stand at present, he cannot lose sight. 
Those who have supported his mea- 
sures “ in the House,” would consi- 
der themselves very ill used, if their 
applications at the Home Office were 
unattended to, and a preference gi- 
ven to others, whose only claims. were 
their work as clergymen, or) -their 
merit as theologians. But, if. cleri- 
cal appointments were placed in the 
hands of commissioners such as.[ 
have supposed, whose sole business 
would be to see that they were pre- 
perly made, the very men who would 
be unscrupulous and importunate, 
while they regarded such patronage 
as a mere appendage to the office of 
a Secretary of State, and conferred 
for the purpose of augmenting his 
influence, would hesitate to. press 
the claims of those whose interests 
they were desirous to promote, upona 
body of men whese duty it would be 
most jealously to criticise their: pro- 
fessional pretensions. 
Your Lordship is aware, that for 
the proposal which I make, there is 
something very like precedent. When 
William the Third came to) :the 
throne of these realms, he felt that, 
as a stranger, he was not qualified to 
make a proper use of his power of 
appointing to bishoprics, witheut 
the aid of a committee composed.of 
discreet individuals, well affected to- 
wards the Church of England, by 
whom his choice might be guided. 
Such a committee was accordingly 
appointed ; and, with the exception 
of their natural prejudices against 
those who were suspected of Jaco- 
bitism, they were wise and. discri- 
minating in their selections. Burnet, 
Hoadly, and. Tillotson, are. names 
which refiect no discredit, on those 
by whom the distinguished. indiyi- 
duals who bore them were recom- 
mended for the mitre. a 
Now, if such a:course, was deem- 
ed necessary when the Church. was 
fortified against beth Dissenters and 
Papists, it cannot be. supposed, less 
expedient at.a time when the House 
of Commons: hasbeen thrown epen 
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to those ‘who make no secret-of their 
hostility to» the established :religion, 
and who may, at:any moment, take 
their seats amo ‘his; Majesty’s 
constitutional adv 1 : Surely, my 
Lord, moreunlikely thingshavecome 
to pass in our day, than that Mr O’- 
Connell should ‘be a Cabinet Minis- 
tet, or that the Duke ef Norfolk, or 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, should take 
a leading part in the formation of a 
new administration ! 

But Ido not urge the appointment 
of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
a Secretary of State for ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, so much for the purpose 
of guarding against the dangers which 
threaten the Church from without, 
great and imminent as these are, as 
of preventing the abuses which prey 
upon it within, and to which, if they 
be not obviated, it must speedily 
fall'a victim. An end must be put 
to these abuses, or they will put an 
end to the Church. And if we could 
only'ensure the appointment of good 
Bishops, the Church would be out of 
danger. Your Lordship couldscarce- 
ly conceive how much. would. be 
doue, by any measure affording a 
reasonable prospect of such a re- 
sult; tewards remedying every evil 
under which the establishment la- 
bours. 

When Parliament once practical- 
ly recognised the principle, that the 
patronage at the disposal of Govern- 
ment should be exelusively appro- 
priated for the service of religion, 
they might, with consistency, declare 
that the patronage at the disposal of 
every Bishop was a sacred trust for 
the benefit of the Church, and that 
in the distribution of it favouritism 
and partiality should be excluded. 
It should be authoritatively declared, 
thatthe right of the patron in such 
cases is not so much a right of selec- 
tion,.as a right of adjudication. He 
cannot be so truly said to possess the 
privilege of choosing who shall, as of 
pronouncing who ought, to possess 
the benefice at his disposal. And as 
eon as he decides, “ in foro conscien- 
tie,” that a particular individual pos- 
sesses the ability and the qualifica- 
‘tions which render him more likely 

* thatany other to be useful, if putin 
possession ‘Of! a particular prefer- 
“-mént;‘hp should ‘feelshimself under 
S-gt¢ ‘dtrotig'an“obligation te: promote 
‘1 ptav individual in’ preference to any 


other, as a juror to decide according 
to eviderice,.or a judge to adjudicate 
according tolaws eseb ii ti basi 
It wiil be-said,that such ought to 
be the case-at present; that Bishops 
should feel themselves under.a'sa- 
cred obligation. to consider nothing 
but the interests-of:religion in, their 


. appointments; and that if their own 


consciences do not influence them to 
do what is right, it would be vain to 
expect that they should be so influ- 
enced by any such measures as are 
roposed. The sacred obligations of 
ishops I do not deny; they have, 
however, been hitherto comparative- 
ly inoperative, because men have 
been chosen for that high office who 
do not feel them. The proposal which 
I have made would, it is to be hoped, 
en increase our chances of good 
ishops ; and the regulations which 
I have suggested are not, it may be 
presumed, ill calculated to keep alive 
in the mind of a good man a sense of 
his most awful responsibility. These 
are the two great points at which 
Government should aim, if they are 
desirous of conferring real benefit 
upon the Chureh ; and it is.most im- 
portant to hold in mind, that all the 
care and all the skill which. can be 
employed in the selection of worthy 
and meritorious individuals, will not 
enable Government to dispense with 
any one of the forms or the ceremo- 
nies by which such individuals may 
have impressed upon them, or re- 
newed within them, a spirit-stirring 
conviction of their solemn obliga- 
tions. 
If a judge, instead of presiding in 
a court of law, surrounded by the 
circumstances of official dignity, un- 
der the necessity of listening to the 
aria, of the parties between 
whom he arbitrates,-and of ..pro- 
nouncing his judgment in the pre- 
sence of the public, felt himself at 
liberty, in his own private apartment, 
and with no greater formality than 
that which is customary in the trans- 
action of private business, to come to 
a decision respecting the merits or 
demerits of particular individuals, 
by which decision they might be af- 
fected either for geod:or-for evil for 
the rest: of  theirilives; ‘is it :prebabile 
that no: private: or sinistér influence 
would: ever pervert ‘his .miad,,.and 
thatthe trouldiin‘allocases be guided 
in his awards by even-handed: jus- 
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tice? This is a subject concerning 
which your Lordship is much better 
able to judge than fam: but indeed 
it does not require a very extended 
experience in such matters to be 
able to say, that, by such a course, 
pave ate be done to make hae 
udge forget that he was a public 
fometiebesy, and to give an undué 
ascendency toinfluences which could 
not be too carefully excluded. Now, 
the supposed case of the judge is 
the actual case of the bishop. He 
decides respecting the merits of the 
individuals who may be considered 
as having claims for preferment, 
without any consciousness of stand- 
ing in the presence of a public who 
exercise a kind of censorship over 
his determinations. He is, on the 
contrary, surrounded by those whose 
interest it is to blind him to any dis- 
criminating appreciation of real me- 
rit, and to practise, by every artifice, 
upon his weakness, his partiality, or 
his affection. He is taken out of the 
atmosphere in which his sense of 
— duty could not die, and 

movgnt into the atmosphere in 
which more than due encourage- 
ment is given to the selfishness and 
the corruption of his nature. The 
latter requires no assistance. Like 
a rank weed, it flourishes without 
culture. The former requires all the 
assistance which can be given to it. 
And when the very contrary of what 
would be right and expedient thus 
takes place; when the corrupting in- 
fluence of private affection is unne- 
cessarily cherished, and the purify- 
ing influence of a sense of public 
duty unnaturally repressed or ex- 
tinguished, is it surprising that cle- 
rical appointments are made, inmany 
instances, less with a view to the 
good of the Church, than to the be- 
nefit of the individuals who are pro- 
moted ? 

I ask any candid man, who has 
ever fairly turned his mind to the 
subject, whether the first considera- 
tion of the generality of those who 
are invested with patronage in the 
Church is not, how they may most 
effectually employ it in the service 
of their relatives and friends? If 
they are laymen, it is often sold to 
the highest. bidder. In the case of 


Government or the Bishops, it.is too 
frequently made subservient te par- 
liamentary interest, or to family con- 
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The very most that can 
be expected: in such cases is, thata 
negative should be put ‘upon gross 


venience. 


disqualification. If the son*or the 
brother of a Bishop was guilty of any 
offence which would render his pro- 
a in the Church a great sean- 

|, he might perhaps be passed by; 
80 far adefiremee Inigtit be shewn 
to public opinion. “But the generali- 
ty of patrons, both lay and clerical, 
would consider it most inreasonable 
to be expected to give their best 
preferments to any individuals, how- 
ever qualified, before they provided 
for their own near connexfons. And, 
indeed, the public have become so 
reconciled to this scandalous mis- 
appropriation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, that, when a Bishop does oc- 
casionally depart from the ordinary 
practice, and prefer some worthy 
man, from truly Christian motives, 
praise and admiration is sure to at- 
tend him for it, as though he did 
some extraordinary thing, while, if 
the matter were truly considered, he 
would be found to have been simply 
faithful to his trust, and to have on- 
ly performed his bounden duty. 
“ Dear me,” one says to another, 
with a countenance expressive of de- 
light and wonder, “ such a Bishop 
has given such a living to such a 
person, from no other motives than 
the respect and estimation in which 
he held him, for his zeal and ability 
as a parish minister!” In this case 
it may be truly said, “ exceptio pro- 
bat regulam.” The praise of the in- 
dividual is the censure of the body 
to which he belongs. For it would 
be impossible that, in particular 
cases, such conduct could be en- 
titled to praise, if the general con- 
duct of the Bishops in the disposal 
of their patronage were not deser- 
ving of censure. 

And let it not be supposed, my 
Lord, that I am disposed to be very 
severe upon the heads of our Church. 
Undoubtedly I cannot award to them 
the praise of great disinterestedness. 
But, truly, such is not to be expect- 
ed; nor can 1, when I consider the 
manner in which they have been 
chosen, blame them for being influ- 
enced by lower motives than ‘such 
as would be sanctioned by the high- 
est sense of duty. It is the Govern- 
ment dy whom, or rather the system 
uccording to which, they havé been 
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appointed, that must bear the blame 
of any neglect of worth, or prome- 
tion of inefficiency, with which the 
are chargeable. If the Prime Mini- 
ster should say to some ‘individual, 
only known to him th his par- 
liamentary connexions, “Sir, will 
you accept of a bishopric?” it is 
scarcely to be expected that that in- 
dividual, how conscious soever he 
may be of his own deficiencies, 
should say, “ nolo episcopari.” And 
surely if he should prove incompe- 
tent to the righteous discharge of 
his important duties, the Minister by 
whom these duties have been so im- 
properly imposed upon him, is guil- 
tier than he. This would at once be 
evident if the charge confided to him 
related to the cure of bodies, and not 
to the cure of souls. If a person, at 
once negligent and incompetent, were 
appointed to the care of an hospital, 
—appointed without any reference 
to his professional qualifications, 
and solely because of his parliament- 
ary interest, what an outcry would 
be raised, and how would the Go- 
vernment be denounced which could 
thus trifle with the lives of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects? This is a matter 
in which the public would feel a 
lively interest, and the promptest 
measures would be taken to pre- 
vent the recurrence of so intolerable 
an evil.. But, such is the different 
estimate which the generality of peo- 
ple make of things temporal and 
things eternal, that a system which 
would be denounced as an abomi- 
nation if it merely related to their 
bodies, is regarded with indifference, 
if not complacency, because the mis- 
chief which it is calculated to work 
is purely of a spiritual kind, and does 
not materially or ostensibly interfere 
with their wellbeing in this present 
world. 

And even, my Lord, when Go- 
vernment intend to do right, such is 
the pernicious influence of the sys- 
tem according to which they have 
hitherto worked, they are seldom 
able, to do so. They have of late 
years made some appointments, 
clearly with the most disinterested 
views. Men, eminent for their scho- 
larship,:.have been raised from pro- 
fessorships in our Universities to the 
mitre, But, while I am. bound to ad- 
mit,that the Church is thus indebted 
tothe Government for some good 


Bishops, I must ‘ddd that little regard 
seems to have been paid to any pe- 
culiar fitness for 'the sacred office in 


‘buch appointments; and accordingly 


some of those in whose @levation 
the Government have felt an honest 
pride, are positively to be reckoned 
amongst the worst Bishops upon the 
bench. Their election, though dis- 
interested, was not judicious, They 
were chosen rather because of their 
"one eminence and ability, than 

ecause of the distinct recognition in 
them of the virtues and the talents 
which would ensure that the duties 
of their high office should be well 
and wisely administered. In fact, 
the office was conferred upon them 
as a reward, instead of their being 
chosen to the office from a convic- 
tion that they would fitliest execute 
its important functions. It was re- 
garded as a kind of “ finis laborum.” 
And, however gratified the public 
may have been at thus seeing merit 
reap a very rich reward, when such 
individuals are fairly chargeable with 
disposing of their preferments more 
with reference to their family inte- 
rests than to the good of the Church, 
the scandal thence arising is greater 
than it would be if they themselves 
had not been so disinterestedly pro- 
moted. 

And with respect to the value of 
the encouragement thus given to 
merit, to what does itamount ? Does 
it tend to encourage professional 
merit,—that species of merit which 
most stands in need of encourage- 
ment? I dare say that when Govern- 
ment feel at liberty to make an 
honest appointment in the Church, 
professional merit on the part of any 
individual will be no bar to his ad- 
vancement. But this is almost the 
utmost that can be said. Fora 
good commentator upon some an- 
cient classic, or an able writer of a 
history of Greece, or an ingenious 
essayist upon political economy, or 
an eminent astronomer, or an eru- 
dite antiquarian, is just as likely to 
be the object of their choice on such 
occasions, as the individual whose 
personal and strictly professional 
merits should more decidedly entitle 
him to notice. Their objectis gained 
if they obtain the eelat of a disin- 
terested appointment. Arid’ ‘that, 
they, are led ‘to imagine; is’ ‘some- 
times accomplished most'efféctually, 
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by the. promotion of some one who 


po no, parliamentary interes 
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then, can be, said for a sys- 


tem, the ral tenden Rie which 
is to_put.in = highest places in the 
Church, individuals whose chief, or 
perhaps. only recommendation is, 
that they are the friends or the con- 
nexions. of some powerful family ; 
and under the influence of which, 
even when the Government are 
anxious to compensate, ys one 
praiseworthy appointment, for the 
many instances in which professional 
merit was altogether neglected, they 
are betrayed, either from ignorance 
or carelessness, into mistakes, which 
are scarcely less to be deplored than 
their acts of more deliberate injus- 
tice, in which the claims of, truly 
deserving persons are designedly 
passed by, and the best interests of 
the. Church formally sacrificed to 
their notions of political expediency ? 
Indeed, my Lord, it must be changed. 
Nor .can nconcolte how a change 
may,.more fittingly begin than by the 
div vo of aoa ailek I have sug- 
gested; by means of which, a sepa- 
ration would take place between 
offices. which should never have 
been united, and no Minister of the 
Crown would be exposed to the 
temptation of bartering stations in 
the. Church, which impose upon 
them an awful spiritual responsibili- 
ty ie that species of support in Par- 
liament, by which the other business 
committed to his charge may be 
transacted with least inconvenience. 

Much has been said, and much 
may, be said, of the necessity im- 
posed upon practical statesmen to 
conciliate those great interests, by 
whose influence the business of the 
nation must be carried on ; and that 
their wishes must be consulted in 
the more important clerical arrange- 
ments. 1, my Lord, never was, and 
never will be,a believer in any such 
necessity. A Minister of the Crown 
is addressed by a great parliament- 









ary lord or commoner, who says to 
him—* appoint my son or my bro- 


’ ‘a bishopric —— or” 
ihe Minister knows the alterna- 
t he is a timid man, or a 

fing man, ot one who ¢carés 
: Church, or who is 
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Sishaoet at “ disposec 
urpose of secur 


_who, if he were a different. 


‘ scheme of spolfation ; 
‘ departure ftom aly one 
‘ ciples of our ecelesiastic® 










the 
and his compliance wil 
bered on those occasions wh 
important that he should b 
command a majority in 
of Commons. But if he be an 
nest man, he may say to the bereng 
proprietor, “No, sir; no_ support. 
which you can give me shall induce 


me to sacrifice the interests of re- 
ligion. While I hold the rela’ ak 
power, the Church shall never be 
desecrated by an unfit appointment,” 
The Minister who had the courage 
and the virtue to use this language, | 


would, I am _ persuaded, gain m: ¢ 
might 
t. of a” 


reas 


than he could lose by it, He 
forego the purchased suppor 
few great lords, but he would be, 
more than compensated for it by the 
accession of strength which he would _ 
receive from the people. He would” 
find that honesty was the best policy; 
and the conviction of his rectituile ~ 
to which such conduct would give. 
rise, would cause even those very 
individuals to respect his integrity, 
4 yt: 
would have traded upon hie corruip. . 
tion. For we must not suppose, my 
Lord, that all those who profit, b 
the present system, therefore 
prove of it. No such thing. Ma 
of them disapproye of it; they d 
approve, decidedly, of making the: 
high places in the Church ‘the pur-_ 
chase of parliamentary services: 
but they say, “as this is the syStem, 
and as these good things are iy 1g, 
we may as well take advantage OF it... 
as long as it lasts, and have cea 
of them.” Only let a Consefentious 
Minister arise, who is determ f. 
that such an abominations | ng 
no longer receive his countenance, © 
and he will find the very élass of” 
persons who were most_réady "to 


“ 


avail themselves of them, 48 long a8” 





‘they were available for their tise and 


benefit, not the least readly to'second 
him in ‘his most praiseworthy and” 
high-minded detérmination,” “ ~* 

The proposal which T respeé Oy 
submit to your pach fara t 
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blie foal secobjection thoy lenge 
the t ( on that large 
jt» be priated for 
it is chiefly be- 
cause Of the im —_— appointments 
that have been érto made. Let 
Bishops be but what they ought to 
be,and it will be acknowledged that 
large revenues could not be in better 

ven as matters stand, lam 
persuaded that they are better em- 
ployed than they would be, if they 
i c carver ama —. 
to lay ake any bishop- 
ric either in England or Ireland, 
and let a fair comparison be institu- 
ted between the manner in which its 
revenues have been employed for the 
last hundred years, and those of any 
other lay rty of the same 
amount,—let it be enquired which 
has Cherished most worth, which 
has rélieved most poverty, which 
has given to industry the most be- 
neficial’ stimulus,—and if the very 
worst mit bishopric during 
that period be not proved to have 
been more advantageous to the 
country, even without any reference 
to its uses, than the very 
best mu | private property, I 
have not read aright the lessons of 
history ‘and experience. This I say, 
with a full'knowledge of the value 
of the statement which has been so 
ostentatiously put forward by the 
e of our establishment, that 
Church lands have been always 
im cultivated. That such 
has been the case, is owing, chiefly, 
to the state of insecurity in which 
Church property is placed, in con- 
sequence of the clamours excited by 
those who are the enemies of the 
Church. But even taking in their 
vues Se semanas whlch 

ve been made to this effect, 

the drawback which this implies, 
will not reduce the sum-total of the 
good which has been done by the 
clerical pogsessors of ecclesiastical 
revenues, to the Jevel of that to which 






any number of lay rie- 
tors may.lay claim as heir contri 

bution to the public advantage. 
( to church pro- 
form. The Bi- 
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shops are gravely told, that so much 
wealth is not good for their souls. 
Now, if this ction were made 
— who practically ev 
n their own persons, any real 
hension of dhe dan of riches, how. 
ever we might from their 
opinion, we could not but respect 
their sincerity. To them we should 
be contented to say, that if the indi- 
viduals who were appointed to fill the 
office of Bishops, were not above the 
temptations which riches imply, they 
would be unfit for their statious ; and 
that, if they did stand above such 
temptations, riches could not be in 
better hands. If they were useful for 
no other purpose, they would be emi- 
nently useful for this, viz. shewin 
how touse without abusing the gifts 
Providence. But your Lordship very 
well knows, that the objectors are, 
generally speaking, a class who are 
by no means over solicitous about 
exemplifying the Christian virtues ; 
and no one of whom has ever yet 
taken a fancy to bevy the reality of 
his fears by a life of voluntary po- 
verty. On the contrary, they make 
as much money as they can; and 
seem to have no fears but lest they 
should lose it. Now, if they reason- 
ed thus, and said, “ Riches are dan- 
gerous even for a Bishop, how much 
more dangerous must they be for a 
sinner like me?” they would be only 
consistent; their words would square 
with their conduct. As matters stand — 
at present, their conduct says one 
thing, their words say another. And, 
as practical men, the only conclusion 
to which we can possibly come is 
this, that as they find riches ve 
compatible with their spiritual well- 
being, it is to be a that the 
may be yas 39° e with the spirit 
wellbeing of Bishops also. 

In truth, my Lord, no one of the 
evils connected with our establish- 
ment, and which it should be the ob- 
ject of Government to remedy, is re- 
ferable either to its wealth or its 
poverty. For their correction, there- 
fore, it is wholly unnecessary to dis- 
turb the present arrangements of the 
Church. The effect of any interfe- 
rence with them must be to unsettle 
the foundation on which they 
sent rest, and to afford an 
and give.an im to the 
by which they . 
am myself no stickler’ 

N 
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tenance of the prelates’ incomes pre- 
cisely at their present amount; and 
I can, perhaps, recognise a certain 
advantage as likely to accrue from a 
more perfect equalisation of their 
preferments. But [ cannot say, that 
this advantage would not be too 
dearly purchased by the admission 
of a principle which must make all 
Church property precarious. And it 
is not a slight improvement in the 
theory of our establishment, which 
should reconcile any of its sincere 
well-wisherstoa project which would 
render its possession insecure. 

Let our establishment be rendered 
as efficient as it is possible to be, 
and we will hear no more, at least 
in the shape of objection, of the 
wealth of one class of its clergy, and 
the poverty of another. Whena man 
has been thirty or forty years before 
the public in his professional capa- 
city, his character must be pretty 
well known ; and if any taint of ava- 
rice belong to him, he should be 
deemed unfit for the office of Bishop. 
If, on the contrary, he should have, 
for such a period, exhibited those 
virtues which mark him as a follow- 
er of his Divine Master ; if his affec- 
tions have been so long “set on 
things above, not on things of the 
earth,” it is but reasonable to pre- 
sume that the same simplicity and 
singleness of heart will attend him 
in a higher station. Tosuch.a man, 
therefore, more ample funds will 
only be more ample means of doing 
good ; and although he may not kee 
80 many dogs or horses as this lord, 
or that squire, yet will his expendi- 
ture not be less creditable to him- 
self, or less beneficial to his fellow- 
ereatures. 

If such and such only were ap- 

nted Bishops, we would hear but 

w complaints of the poverty of the 
Ynferior clergy; for they would all 
be Loe rm according to their worth 
and services. I am against any re- 

lation which should prescribe that 
a certain standing entitled a clergy- 
man to promotion. By such a rule 
no distinction would be made be- 
tween the drones and the bees. It 
ee indeed, be very well to pro- 

e, that a clergyman should be 
some years in the ministry before he 
was entitled to become arector. Un- 
der the eye of a vigilant and discrimi- 
nating Bishop, however, all would go 
on well even without any such provi- 
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sion; but it would be necessary, for 
many reasons, to keep him in perpe- 
tual remembrance of his sacred ob- 
ligation. ef Buu inenent which 
he made should take place in public. 
It should be done in the sight of God, 
and of his congregation. Nothing 
should be wanting which could im. 
ve both upon himself and the be- 

olders that he was about to perform 
a solemn religious act, upon which 
might depend. the spiritual wellbeing 
of thousands. Canit be supposed, that, 
in such a case, he would be as acces. 
sible to carnal, corrupting, or pre- 
sumptuous solicitations, as many of 
the Bishops are at present? Assured. 
ly he would not. He would be pla- 
ced under circumstances in which 
“all that was carnal would die in 
him, and all things belonging to the 
spirit would live and grow in him.” 

very pees of family aggrandise- 
ment would be repressed, when he 
called upon the congregation to join 
with him in prayer, “ that the Lord 
of the harvest might send forth Ja- 
bourers into the harvest.” He could 
not think, in such a moment, of ma- 
king merchandise of the souls of 
men: and rare, indeed, would be the 
appointment which would caise 
scandal to religion. 

Thus, by providing good men for 
the higher offices, we would cause 
that we men in the lower offices 
should never be, for any length of 
time, unprovided. This, surely, will 
be admitted to be a better mode of 
remedying an evil which every one 
must acknowledge and deplore, than 
a regulation which, by raising the 
stipends of curates, would have a 
tendency to banish useful labourers 
from the Church, and this, by an in- 
terference with vested rights which 
must bring all ecclesiastical property 
into danger. The State, my ord, 
cannot at present too jealously guard 
against every orm which’ bears 
evenasemblance of spoliation. These 
an wen may begin with the Church, 

ut, depend upon it, they cannét end 
there. If possessions, the mostancient, 
the most sacred, and the most im- 
prescriptible, are invaded, upon what 
principle can any other species of 
property be deemed secure? Ifthe 
clergy, from usufructuaty ptoprie- 
tors, are degraded to the ¢lass® of 
mere stipend s; and if their’pro- 


perty is to be commuted for salaries 
to be determined by a “ quantum 
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meruit” consideration of the services 
they perform, these services being 
estimated by those who despise their 
office and character, we may easily 
conceive the species of estimation in 
which the ministers of religion will 
be held. And when we consider, 
that, by such a course, the populace 
will have got but a taste of plunder, 
what is to prevent the appetite which 
shall be thus excited from gratifying 
itself at the expense of the posses- 
sion of the hereditary proprietors, 
whose titles cannot be considered 
better than those which they have 
themselves contributed to destroy, 
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and who, when they thus, in their 
turn, become the victims of popular 
caprice, can scarcely be said to suffer 
any thing more than the awards of 
evenhanded justice ? 

But I have already detained your 
Lordship too long, and will conclude 
for the present by assuring you, that 
if I did not feel much respect for 
your talents, and was not led to be- 
lieve, by many of your acts and ex- 
pressions, that you are a sincere 
well-wisher of our venerable Church, 
I never would have so far trespass- 
ed upon your attention. 

ScRuTATOR. 
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Tue only other midshipman on 
board -the cutter beside young Wal- 
colm, whose miserable death we had 
witnessed, was aslight delicate little 
fellow, about fourteen years old, of 
the name of Duncan; he was the 
smallest boy of his agel ever saw,and 
had been badly hurt in repelling the 
attack of the pirate. His wound was 
a lacerated puncture in the left shoul- 
der from a boarding-pike, but it ap- 
peared to be healing kindly, and for 
some days we thought he was doin 
well. Howeyer, about five o’cloc 
in the afternoon, before we made Ja- 
maica, the surgeon accosted Mr Dou- 
glas as we were walking the deck 
together. “I fear little Duncan is 
going to slip through my fingers after 
all, sir.’ —‘* No !—I thought he had 
been better.”—* So he was till about 
noon, when a twitching of the mus- 
cles came on, which I fear betokens 
lock jaw ; he wavers, too, now and 
then,a bad sign of itself where there is 
a fretting wound.”— We went below, 
where, notwithstanding the wind-sail 
that was let down close to where his 
hammock was slung, the heat of the 
small vessel was suffocating. The 
large coarse tallow candle in the pur- 
ser’s lantern, that hung beside his 
shoulder,around which the loathsome 
cockroaches fluttered like moths in 
a summer evening, filled the. be- 
tween decks with a rancid oily smell, 
and with smoke as from a torch, 
while it ran. down and melted like 
fat before a fire. It cast a dull 
sickly gleam on the pale face of the 


brown-haired, girlish-looking lad, as 
he lay in his narrow hammock. When 
we entered, an old quarter-master 
was rubbing his legs, which were 
Jerking about like the limbs ofa gal- 
vinized frog, while two of the boys ° 
held his arms, also violently convul- 
sed. The poor little fellow was cry- 
ing and sobbing most piteously, but 
made a strong effort to compose 
himself and “be a man” when he 
saw us.—“ This is so good of you, 
Mr Cringle! you will take charge of 
my letter to my sister, I know you 
will?—I say, Anson,” to the quar- 
ter-master; “do lift me up a little 
till I try and finish it—It will be a 
sore heart to poor Sarah;-she has no 
mother now, nor father, and aunt is 
not over kind,” —and seeene wept 
poneety “ Confound this jumping 
hand, it won’t keep steady, all I can 
do. — I say, Doctor, 1. Sha’n’t die 
this time, shall 1?” — “I hop@hot, my 
fine little fellow.”’— I don’t think I 
shall; I shall live to yet, in 
spite of that bloody B er’s.pike, 
I know I shall.” God help. me, the 
death rattle was already in his throat, 


and the flame was flickering in the 


socket ; even ashe spoke, the muscles 
of his neck stiffened to such a degree 
that I hough he was choked, butthe 
violence of the convulsion. quickly 
subsided, “ I am done for, Doctor !” 
he could no longer open his mouth, 
but spoke through his clenched teeth 
— I feel it now!-God Almighty 
receive my soul, and protect na ve} 
sister!” The arch-enemy was’ 





* See Number for November last. 
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advancing to the final struggle, for he 
now'gave a and:sharp ery, 


atid stretched out his legs and arms, 
which’ instantly became as rigid as 
marble, and'in his agony he turned 
his face to the side Isteod on, but he 
was‘ no-longer ‘sensible. “ Sister,” 
he’ said’ with difficulty—“ Don’t let 
them throw me overboard ; there are 
sharks ‘here.’—*“ Land on the lee- 
bow,”—sung out the man at the mast- 
head. The common life sound would 
not have moved any of us in the rou- 
tine of duty, but bursting in, under 
such circumstances, it made us all 
start, as if it had been something un- 
usual; the dying midshipman heard 
it, and said calmly—*“ Land,—I will 
never see it.—But low blue all 
your lips look. — It is cold, pier- 
cing cold, and dark, dark.” Some- 
thing seemed to rise in his throat, 
his features sharpened still more, 


and he tried to , but his clenched 
teeth prevented him—he was gone. 
I went on deck with a heavy 


heart, and, on Jooking in the direc- 
tion indicated, I beheld the towerin, 
Blue Mountain peak rising hig 
above the horizon, even at the dis- 
tance of fifty miles, with its outline 
clear and distinct against the splen- 
did western sky, now gloriously il- 
lumined by the light of the set sun. 
We stood on under easy sail for the 
night, and next morning when the 
day broke, we were off the east end 
of the magnificent Island of Jamaica. 
The ——— peak now appeared 
to rise close aboard of us, with alarge 
star sparkling on his forehead, 
and reared iis forest-crowned sum- 
mit high into the cold blue sky, im- 
pending over us in frowning magni- 
cence, while the long dark range 
‘efthe Blue Mountains, with their 
outlines hard and clear in the grey 
sloped away on each side of 
. as if they had been the Giant’s 
shoulders. Great masses of white 
mist hung on their sides about, half 
way down, but all the valleys and 
‘@oast as yet slept in the darkness. 
sessing’ see -_ > onaigt e was 
ing strong in shore, from the 
darker cohwar’ ot the water, and the 
v a with which the coasters, only 
i le: by their white sails, 
ong: while astern of us; out at 
yet! within aicable’s Jéngth, for 


ona . 4 
i ecubaginhes beyond its infiu- 
prevailing trade-wind blew . 
a smart breeze, coming up strong to_ 
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a defined line, beyond, whielyand.he- 
tween’ it, and: the, influence: of the 
land-wind, there; was,a belé of dull 
lead-coloured sea, about halfia mile 
broad, with a long heavy: ground- 
swell rolling, but smooth,as glass, 
and withouteven a ripple onthe sux- 
face, in the midst of which. we Jay 
dead becalmed. 

The heavy dew was shaken,.in 
large drops out of the. wet flapping 
sails, against which the reef points 
pattered like hail as the hina om 
ed.. The decks were wet.and/ slip- 
pery,and our jackets saturated. with 
moisture; but we enjoyed the luxury 
of cold toa degree that made the sea 
water when dashed about the decks; 
as they were being holystoned, ap- 
pear absolutely warm. Presently.all 
nature awoke in its freshness so sud- 
denly, that it looked like a change of 
scene in a theatre. The sun,.as.yet 
set to us, rose to the huge peak,and 
glanced like re on his,.sum- 
mit, making it gleam like an amethyst. 
The clouds on his shagey ribs. relled 
upwards, and enveloped his head.and 
shoulders, and were replaced, by, the 
thin blue mists which ascended) from 
the valleys, forming a fleecy, canopy, 
beneath whichappeared hilland dale, 
woods and cultivated lands, where 
all had been undistinguishable a mi- 
nute before, and gushing streams 
burst from the mountain. sides }like 
gouts of froth, marking their, course 
in the level grounds by the vapeurs 
they sent up. Then Breere mill-tow- 
ers burst into light, and eattle mills, 
with their cone-shaped reofs,,,and 
overseers’ houses, and water-mills, 
with the white spray falling fromthe 
wheels, and sugar-works, with long 
pennants of white smoke, streaming 
from the boiling-house chinneys.in 
the morning wind. Immediately af- 
ter, gangs of negroes were seen,at 
work ; loaded waggons, with -ener- 
mous teams of fourteen to twenty 
oxen dragging them, rolled along the 
roads; long strings of mules,leaded 
with canes were threading the fields ; 
dragging vessels were. seen,ta shove 
out from every cove ; the ‘morning 
song of the black . fishermen,was 
heard, while their tiny canoes, like 
black specks, started.,.up. suddenly 
on all. sides. of us, a9, if; they had 
floated fromthe bottom ef the,sea ; 


and the smiling scene burst, at once, 


and. as.if, by magic, on. aa, in.all,its 
coolness and beauty, under the cheer- 
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ing influence of the rapidly rising 
sunv: We fired @ gon,.and made the 
signal fora’ ‘pilots! upon whieh a 
canoe, With three negroes ‘in it; sho- 
ved off from a small schooner lying 
to about’ a: mile to leeward. ‘They 
were Soon ‘alongside, when one of 
the thtee jumped ‘on ‘board. This 
was'the pilot, a slave, as I knew, and, 
in my innocence, I expected to see 
something very squalid and miser- 
ablej‘but there was nothing of the 
kind; for: I never in my life saw a 
more spruce salt water dandy, in a 
small way. He was well dressed, 
acco: to a seaman’s notion— 
clean white trowsers, check shirt, 
with white lapels, neatly fastened 
at the throat with a black ribbon, 
smart straw hat; and altogether he 
carried an appearance of comfort—I 
was going to write independence— 
about him, that I was by no means 
prepared for. He moved about with 
as ering roll, grinning and laugh- 
ingwith the seamen. “I say, Blackie,” 
said ‘Mr Douglas.—“ John Lodge, 
massa, if you please, massa; Blackie 
is not politeful, sir,” whereupon he 
shewed his white teeth again. * Well, 
well; John Lodge, you are running 
us itt too close surely ;” and the re- 
mark seemed seasonable enough to 
‘a stranger; for the rocks on the bold 
shéré were new within half pistol- 
shot“ Mind. your eye,” shouted 
old “Anson. You will have us 
ashore, “yew black rascal !”—*“ You, 
sir;) what’ water have you here?” 
sung outMr Splinter. “ Salt water, 
massa,” rapped out Lodge, fairly 
dumfounded by such a volley of 
questions—“ You hab six fadom 
good here, massa ;” but suspecting 
he had’ gone too far—“I take de 
Tonnait, big ship as him is, close to 
dat reef; sir, you might have jump 
ashore, so you need not frighten for 
your leetle dish of a hooker ; be- 
‘side, massa, my. character is at take, 
‘you know”’—then another grin and 
‘bow. “There was no use in. being 
angry With the poor fellow, so he 
was allowed to have his own way 
until we-anchored in the evening at 
“PorteRoyal. » The morning after we 


‘arrived; I went’ ashore with a boat’s 
€rew to per . 
\ operation of cutting ‘braoms; we 
‘pulled ashore for Green Bay, under 


rform the magnanimous 


‘the? puis of the! Twelve Apostles— 
‘ahéavy battery of twelve cannon, 


‘where there is a tombstone with an 
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inscription, setting forth that the 
—_ over. whom it was erectedshad 
een actually:swallewed up: in,the 
great earthquake ‘that destroyed the 
opposite town, but subsequently, dis- 
gorged again; being, perchance,,an 
unseemly morse].»!) 2 9.{) 6) 995% ¢ 
Weapproached the beach—“ Oars” 
—the men Jaid them/in. “ Whatsort 
of nuts be them, Peter Combings 2?” 
said the coxswain to.anew hand who 
had been lately impressed, and. was 
now standing at bow: ready--to 
fend off. te, 
Peter broke off one of the branches 
from the bush nearest him.—* Smite 
my timbers, do the trees here bear 
shellfish?” The tide in the Gulf of 
Mexico does not ebb and flow above 
two feet, — at. the springs, and 
the ends of the drooping branches 
of the mangrove trees, that here co- 
ver the shore, are clustered, within 
the wash of the water, with a small 
well-flavoured oyster. The first thing 
the seamen did when they got ashore, 
was to fasten an oakum tail to/the 
rump of one of the most Jubberly. of 
the cutter’s crew; they then gave 
him ten yards law, when they start- 
ed in chase, shouting amongst, the 
bushes, and switching each ether 
like the veriest schoolboys, I. had 
walked some distance along the 
beach, pelting the araphibious little 
creatures, half crab, half. lobster, 
called soldiers, which kept shoulder- 
ing theirlargeclaws,and running out 
and in their little burrows,.as the 
small ripple twinkled on the sandin 
the rising sun, when two men-of- 
wars’ boats, each with three officers 
in the stern, suddenly pulled round 
a little promontory that intereepted 
my view ahead. Being, somewhat 
out of the line of my. duty,. se far 
from my boat, I squatted amongst 
the brushwood, thin they would 
pass by ; but, asthe devil would have 
it, they — directly for the place 
where | was ensconced,» beached 
their boats, and jumped: on shore. 
“ Here’s a mess,” thought), ys 
I soon made out that ene: ofthe 
officers was Captain Pinkem: of ‘the 
Flash, and that the parties: saluged 
each other with that: stern ceurtésy, 
which augured no good. “50,80, 
my masters, not; énough: ef. Sighting 
on the coast /of Armerica,;:bubigou 
must have a «little private: deface) ng 
of God’ simageé amongst: wes?” 
Piikem e first. “ MeyCiineh,” 
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‘(1 now knew he addressed the first 

lieutenant of the flag-ship,) “ Mr 
Clinch, it is not too late to prevent 
unpleasant consequences ; I ask you 
again, at the eleventh hour, will you 
make.an apology?’ He seemed 
hurried and fidgety in his manner ; 
which rather surprised me, as I knew 
he. was a seasoned hand in these 
matters, and it contrasted unfavour- 
ably with the calm bearing of his 
antagonist, who by this time had 
thrown his hat,on the ground, and 
stood with one foot on the hand- 
kerchief that marked his position, 
the distance, twelve paces, having 
already been measured. By the bye 
his position was deucedly near in a 
line with the fey stone behind 
which I lay hid; nevertheless, the 
risk I ran did not prevent me no- 
ticing that he was very pale, and had 
much the air of a brave man come 
to die ina bad cause. He looked 
upwards for a second or two, and 
then answered, slowly and distinct- 
ly, “ Captain Pinkem, I now repeat 
what I said before; this rencontre 
is none of my seeking. You accuse 
me of having spoken slightingly of 
you seven years ago, when I was a 
mere boy. You have the evidence 
of a gallant officer that I did so, 
therefore, I may not gainsay it; but 
of uttering the words imputed to me, 
I declare, upon my honour, I have 
no recollection.” He paused. “That 
wont do, my fine fellow,” said Pink- 
em. “ You are unreasonable,” re- 
joined Clinch, in the same measured 
tone, “ to expect farther amende for 
uttering words which I have no con- 
viction of having spoken; yet, to 
any other officer in the service I 
would not hesitate to make a more 
direct apology, but you know your 
credit as a pistol-shot renders this 
impossible.” 

* Sorry for it, Mr Clinch, sorry 
for it.” Here the pistols were hand- 
ed to the principals by their respec- 
tive seconds. In their attitudes, the 
| PME gee and the novice were stri- 

ingly contrasted; (by this time I 
had crept round so as to have a view 
of both parties, or rather, if the truth 
must be told, to be out of the line of 
fire.) Pinkem stood with his side ac- 
eurately turned towards his antago- 
nist, 80 as to present the smallest 
possible surface ; his head was, as it 
struck me, painfully slewed round, 
with his eye looking steadily at 


Clinch, over his right shoulder, 
whilst his arm was brought down 
close to his thigh, with the cock of 
the pistol turned outwards, so that 
his weapon must have covered his 
opponent by the simple raising of 
his arm below the elbow. Clinch, 
on the other hand, stood frontin 
him, with the whole breadth of his 
chest; holding his weapon awk- 
wardly across his body, with both 
hands. Pinkem appeared unwilling 
to take him at such advantage, for, 
although violent and headstrong, and 
but too frequently the slave of his 
assions, he had some noble traits in 
is character. 

“ Turn your feather edge to me, 
Mr Clinch ; take a fair chance, man.” 
The lieutenant bowed, and I thought 
would have spoken, but he was 
checked by the fear of being thought 
to fear ; however, he took the advice, 
and in an instant the word was 

iven—* Are you both ready?” 

Yes.” “ Then fire!” Clinch fired 
without deliberation. I saw him, 
for my eyes were fixed on him, ex- 
pectng to see him fall. He stood 

rm, however, which was more than 
I did, as at the instant, a piece of the 
bullion of an epaulet, at first taken 
for a pellet of baser metal, struck me 
sharply on the nose, and shook my 
equanimity confoundedly ; at length 
I turned to look at Pinkem, and there 
he stood with his arm raised, pistol 
levelled, but he had not fired. He 
stood thus whilst I might have count- 
ed ten, like a finger-post, then drop- 
ping his hand, his weapon went off, but 
without aim, the bullet striking the 
sand near his feet, and down he came 
headlong to the ground. He fell 
with his face turned towards me, 
and I never shall forget the horrible 
expression of it. His healthy com- 
plexion had given place to a deadly 
blue, the eyes were wide open and 
straining in their sockets, the upper 
lip was drawn up, showing his teeth 
in a most frightful grin, the blood 

shed from his mouth as if impel- 
ed by the strokes of a force pump, 
while his hands griped and dug into 
the sand. 

Before the sun set, he was a dead 
man. 

“ A neat morning’s work, gentle- 
men,” thought I. The two surgeons 
came uP» and opened his dress, felt 
his pe e, and shook their heads; 
the boats’ crews grouped around 
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them—he was lifted into his gig, the 
word was given to shove off, and I 
returned to my broom-cutters. 
When we got on board, the gun- 
ner who had the watch was takin 
his fisherman’s walk on the starboar 
side of the quarter-deck, and kept 
looking steadily at the land, as if to 
avoid seeing poor little Duncan’s 
coffin, that lay on a grating near the 
gangway. The crew, who were em- 
ployed in twenty different ways, re- 
pairing damages, were bustling about, 
aughing, joking, and singing, with 
small regard to the melancholy ob- 
ject before their eyes, when Mr 
Douglas put his head up the ladder 
—“ Now, Transom, if you please.” 
The old fellow’s countenance fell 
as if his heart was wrung by the 
order he had to give. “ Aloft there! 
lie out, you Perkins, and reeve a 
whip on the starboard yard-arm to 
lower Mr” ——— The rest stuck in his 
throat, and, as if ashamed of his 
soft-heartedness, he threw as much 
gruffness as he could into his voice 
as he sung out—* Beat to quarters 
there !—knock off, men!” The roll 
of the drum stayed the confusion and 
noise of the people at work in an 
instant, who immediately ranged 
themselves, in their clean frocks and 
trowsers, on each side of the quarter- 
deck. Ata given signal, the white 
deal coffin, wrapped in its befittin 
pall, the meteor flag of cite a 
swung high above the hammock net- 
tings between us and the clear blue 
sky, to the long clear note of the boat- 
swain’s whistle, which soon ending in 
a short chirrup, told thatit now rested 
on the thwarts of the boat alongside. 
We pulled ashore, and it was a sight 
perchance to move a woman, to see 
the poor little fellow’s hat and bit of 
a dirk lying on his coffin, whilst the 
body was carried by four ship boys, 
the eldest scarcely fourteen. I no- 
ticed the tears stand in Anson’s eyes 
as the coffin was lowered into the 
grave,—the boy had been wounded 
close to him,—and when we heard 
the hollow rattle of the earth on the 
coffin,—an unusual sound to a sailor 
—he shuddered.—“ Yes, Master 
Cringle,” he said, in a whisper, “ he 
was as kind-hearted, and as brave a 
lad as ever trod on shoe leather,— 
none of the larkings of the men in 
the clear moon) nights ever 
reached the cabin through him,—nor 
was he the boy to rouse the watch 
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from under the lee of the boats in 
bad weather, to curry with the lieu- 
tenant, while he knew the look-outs 
were as bright as beagles,—and where 
was the man in our watch that wanted 
‘bacco while Mr Duncan had a shiner 
left?’ The poor fellow drew the 
back of his horny hand across his 
eyes, and grumbled out as he turned 
away, “ And here am I, Bill Anson, 
such a swab as to be ashamed of 
bes sorry for him.” 

e were now turned over into the 
receiving ship the oJ Shark, and for- 
tunately there were captains enough 
in port to try us for the loss of the 
Torch, so we got over our court- 
martial speedily, and the very day I 
got back my dirk, the packet brought 
me out a lieutenant’s commission. . 
Being now my own master for a sea- 
son, | determined to visit some rela- 
tions I had in the island, to whom I 
had never ‘yet been introduced ; so 
I shook hands with old Splinter, 
packed my kit, and went to the 
wharf to charter a wherry to carry 
me Io to Kingston. The moment 
my object was perceived by the 
black boat-men, I was surrounded by 
a mob of them, pulling and hauling 
each other, and shouting forth the 
various qualifications of their boats, 
with such vehemence, that I was 
nearly deafened. “ Massa, no see 
Pam be Civil, sail like a witch, tack 
like a dolphin ?’—* Don’t believe 
him, Massa, Badlahoo is de boat dat 
can beat him.’’— Dam lie dat, as I 
am a gentleman!” roared a ragged 
black vagabond.—* Come in de Mon- 
hey, Massa, no flying fis can beat 
she.”—“ Don’t boder de gentleman,” 
yelled a fourth.—* Massa love de 
Stamp-and-go—no, no, Massa,” as he 
saw me make a step in the direction 
of his boat. “ Oh yes, get out of de 
way, you black rascals,”—the fellow 
was as black as a sloe himself— 
“ make room for man-of-war buccra; 
him leetle just now, but will be 
admiral one day.” ‘So saying, the 
fellow who had thus appropriated 
me, without more ado, levelled his 
head like a battering ram, and be 
to batter in breech all who stood in 
his way. He first ran a tilt against 
Pam be Civil, and shot him like a 
rocket into the sea; the Monkey 
faired no better ; the Balahoo had to 
swim for it, and having thus opened 
away by main foree, I at length got 
safely moored in the stern sheets; 
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but just as we were shoving off, Mr 
Callaloo, the clergyman of Port- 


Royal, atall yellow personage, begged 
for a passage, and was mycin sf 
taken on board. As it was hig 


water, my boatmen chose the five 
foot channel}, as the boat channel near 
to Gallows Point is ¢alled, by which 
wong stretch would be saved, and 
we were cracking on cheerily, my 
mind full of my recent promotion, 
when, scur, scur, scur, we stuck fast 
onthe bank. “Our black boatmen, 
being little encumbered with clothes, 
jamped overboard in a covey like so 
many wild-ducks, shouting, as they 

into the water, “ We must 
al] get out—we must all get out,” 


whereupon Mr Callaloo, a sort of 


Dominie Sampson in his way, prompt- 
ly leaped overboard up to his waist 
in the water. The negroes were 
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thunderstruck. “ Massa Parson Cal- 
laloo, you mad surely, you mad!” 
“Children, I am not mad, 
but obedient—you said we must 


all’ get out’—— “ To be sure, 
Massa, and you no see we all did 
get out?” “And did ,you. not, see 
that I got out too ?” rejoined the par- 
son, still in the water, . “ Oh, lud, 
Massa! we no mean you—we meant 
poor niger, not white man parson.” 
“ You said ali, children, and _there- 
upon I leaped,” pronouncing the last 
word in two syllables—* be more 
correct in your grammar next time.” 
The worthy but eccentric old. chap 
then scrambled on board in, 
amidst the suppressed laughter of 
the boatmen, and kept his seat, wet 
clothes and all, until we reached 
Kingston. 
17th Dec. 1831, 


THE HORSE. 


BY THE REY. F. W. MALTBY. 


Hasr thou given the horse strength ? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with thander ? 

The glory of his nostril is terrible. j 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength : 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage. 


Book of Jol. 


Proud creature! thou dost boast the favour’d station 
Thy beauty wins thee o’er each meaner race ; 
The glory, strength, and freshness of creation 
Still live around thee : what withholden grace 
Could nature’s wondrous treasury afford, 
Were thy primeval majesty restored ! 
And much I marvel, when the world was young, 
From what fierce element thy beauty sprung. 
Had storms engender’d thee—aye, wert thou not 
Born of the billows, by the blast begot! 

L ask not with what spirit thou dost brook 
Thy cancell’d birth-right, liberty ! But look 
Into the wrathful splendour of thine eye, 
Now roaming wild, now fix’d attentively, 
As if some far off object thou would’st scan, 


Ten thousand le 


es beyond the range of man. 


No! fierce impatience, scorn of all control, 


Stirs thy hot heart, and fires thy savage 
Seen in the breathed nostril’s 
And the swoll’n channels of thy 


soul :-— 
ne stains, 
inching veins ; 


Nature’s proud tracery, hevtidnity high birth, 
Patent of thy nobility and worth ! 
Yes! thou art far too beautiful, and brave 
For man’s dominion ; the dull name of slave 
. Suits not withthy free temper and just state; 


/ Aye, 
All di 


eC it 
IVT , bP? 
it 903 b 


dite wild wi 


urn th’ insensate earth, for thou dost hate 
and lifeless natures, and wouldst mate a 
‘Thy spirit avith the lightnings and the wind;  ~ ‘ta 
tithat the last thou seornest, as *twould find oe 
idle in their stormy might 


To oppose thy passage, or pursue thy flight. 
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LETTER FROM JAMES M‘QUEEN, Es@. 


SIR 

IN your Number for July last I 
drew. the attention of the public 
shortly to the course and termination 
of the great river Niger, as pointed out 
by me. upwards of eleven years ago, 
and the accuracy of which the recent 
successful journey of Lander has so 
amply confirmed, The last number 
of the Quarterly Review compels 
me to turn again to this important 


ni hase 

escribing, whether accurately or 
not, I know not, nor is it my business 
to eriquire,a delineation of the course 
and termination of this river by a Ger- 
man named Reichard, the writer in 
the Review, at page 79, says, “ Mr 
M‘Queen, almost as ingenious as M. 
Reichard, but a humble copyist, with 
equal poverty of facts, claims the 
merit of the discovery ; which how- 
ever is due, and solely due, to Rich- 
ard Lander, on whom the society” 
(Royal pres aoe “has very pro- 
perly bestowed his Majesty's royal 
premium of fifty guineas.” 

There is.atone of insolence and 
contempt, and a disclosure of cer- 
tain modes of transacting business, 
displayed in this passage, which 
render it deserving of remark. To 
this silly misrepresentation it is re- 
plied, jirst, Reichard, according to 
the critic, has been right in his view 
of the important subject, but which 
that critic never was; secondly, that 
in my labours in this subject I was 
his “ humble copyist,” is most point- 
edly and flatly denied and contra- 
dicted. When the map was con- 
structed, which was laid before his 
Majesty’s Government in June 1820, 
and published with the volume on 
the Geography of Central Africa, by 
Mr Blackwood, in March 1821, [ 
had not then, nor for several years 
afterwards, heard of the name of 
Reichard or his theory ; nor then, nor 
till this moment, have I either seen 
or heard one syllable that that indi- 
vidual has said, written, or publish-~ 
ed, on the subject, .. The. statement, 
therefore, is a gratuitous assumption 
and assertion on the part of the wri- 
ter in the Review, and he is weleome 


to the merit, whatever,merit a dis «: 
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passionate public may, consider, to be 
due, for the statement; and, also for 
the manner in which. it; has, been 
brought forward. . Thirdly, ‘The.as- 
sertion, “with an poverty of 
facts,” will be speedily put to. the 
proof, by laying before your readers 
a portion of the “facts” so many 
yew ago submitted to a discerning 
public. 

Previous, however, to entering 
upon this part of the subject, the fol- 
lowing remarks appear necessary. 

Think ig Mr itor, fora moment, 
that your humble servant grud 
Mr Lander his reward,-and the te 
nour which has been bestowed upon 
him. He is entitled to all ; nor were 
such a ever thought of or sought 
by me. That meritorious individual 
will forgive me whenin my defence 
it becomes necessary to turn the Re- 
viewer’s arguments against himself. 
Mr Lander may rest assured that this 
is done not to lessen his merits, but 
to curb the arrogance of one who un- 
necessarily and unjustly attempts to 
depreciate the labours of others in 
this important question, and who, 
considering the erroneous theories 
which he has so long and so pertina- 
ciously attempted to spread and to 
maintain, ought to have been the 
very last to pursue the course which 
he pursues. 

Mr Lander has sailed down a Ri- 
ver from Yaoori to the sea, (near the 
ocean in a minor branch,) but that 
that River which he did sail down is 
the Niger of Ptolemy, the Joliba of 
Park, and the River of Timbuctoo, so 
long sought and so much famed, he 
knows no more than I do, except 
from the reports of other authorities 
and other travellers, and particularly 
from the important fact that Park, 
who embarked on the upper Joliba, 
passed Yaoori, and’ was lost in a RI- 
vER at Boussa. All these latter facts 
were well known previously to the 
journeys made by Denham, Clapper- 
ton,and Lander.’ Now wpon this fact, 
that Park sailed: down the Niger, the 
Joliba, _abeae ‘name the — 

‘to give it; to ssa, where 
sablished the irre- 
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entered the sea in the Bights of Be- 
nin and Biafra; because, by other 
authorities, I learned that the river 
which passed Yaoori and Boussa was 
navigable and navigated from these 
places to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
above is all the advantage which 
Lander has over me, and it is will- 
ingly yielded unto him, while, from 
more than one authority, I had, long 
before Lander’s journey was under- 
taken, pointed out that the river on 
which he embarked at Yaoori and 
Boussa was the river which passes 
Kabra, the port of Timbuctoo, and 
that on which Park embarked at 
Sansanding. 

There is more than one passage in 
the article contained in the Review 
alluded to, which deserves remark ; 
but previous to going into these, it 
may be proper to adduce the “ po- 
verty of facts” with which I shewed 
that the Niger, or River of Timbuc- 
too, terminated inthe Atlantic Ocean, 
in the Bights of Benin and Biafra. 

First, there is the map drawn and 
submitted to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in June 1820, delineating the 
course of the Rivers in Northern 
Central Africa, and more especially, 
and as a primary object, the course 
and termination of the Joliba or Ni- 
ger. This cannot be denied. The 
writer, at least that gentleman whom 
I believe to be the writer in the 
Quarterly Review, saw this map at 
the time mentioned, As published 
on a reduced scale in 1821, it can be 
referred to, in order to shew how lit- 
tle -difference there is in the great 
features, from those which scotia 
subsequently ascertained by Euro- 

an ocular demonstration. The on- 
y data I had to determine the course 
of the rivers, more especially the 
Niger, as laid down in this map, were 
the bearings and days’ journeys as 
confusedly given by Moor and Arab 
travellers and authorities. Still, with 
these deficient materials, Boussa is 
laid down on the map in question in 
about 11 deg. 40 min. N. Lat. and 8 
deg. 20 min. East Long., with the ob- 
eget ~ volume subsequent- 
y published, that the portion assign- 
ed to it was believed to be oben 3 a 
degree and a half too much, both 
to the eastward and northward. 
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In 1826* these errors were, from 
subsequent research and information, 
corrected to a certain extent; and ac- 
cording to Clapperton’s observations, 
Boussa is situated in 10 deg. 14 min, 
N. Lat. and 6 deg. 11 min. East 
Long., thus not differing above half 
a degree from the position as laid 
down by me (taking the reservation 
above alluded to into account) in the 
pe June 1820, 

far as concerns the map. Next 
comes the volume on the geography 
of Northern Central Africa, publish. 
ed in 1821, and already alluded to. 
The object of this volume was to 
bring forward the authorities and the 
facts on which the map was con- 
structed, and to shew the course of 
the Niger, and its tributary streams, 
to the ocean; but, as has been already 
stated, the course and termination of 
the Niger were the grand points to 
make out—all the rest were of mi- 
nor importance. In the course of the 
rivers in Eastern Sudan, there are, 
particularly in the middle and more 
northern of them, several errors, but 
which were corrected in 1826, These 
errorsarosefrom the exceedingly con- 
fused accounts given by Moor and 
Arab travellers, and which were ren- 
dered still more unintelligible by the 
imperfect manner in which they were 
understood, and the despotic manner 
in which they were applied by the 
European authorities to which they 
were given, and by which they were 
adduced and referred to. The great 
cause of error, however, was in that 
source of information by which the 
intelligent and accurate Burckhardt 
was deceived, in stating the course 
of the Shary to be from N.E. to S.W. 
to the Bakr Lake, or River of Bor- 
nou, instead of the course being, as 
it is, towards its mouth, from 8.W. 
to N.E. His authority was taken as 
the point to fix the course of the 
streams which traverse this part of 
Africa; but had the true course of 
the Shary been known, it would 
have at once enabled me to clear up 
the geographical features of this por-— 
tion of Africa, so far as concern the 
rivers thereof, and to have reconciled, 
readily and accurately, what other- 
wise appeared to be irreconcilable 
and unintelligible in the narratives 
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obtained from Moor and Arab tra- 
vellers. 

With these remarks, I proceed to 
the “‘ facts” adduced in the volume, 
coneérning the more prominent and 
most important point of the whole; 
namely, the course and termination 
of the a 4 River Niger; and to 
show these, I must adduce the theo- 
ries and errors brought forward by 
various writers, and by none more 
pertinaciously than by the writer in 
the Quarterly Review. These are 
thus shortly stated in the volume 
referred to, p. 3 :— 

“ The theories at present most in 
vogue are, first, that it flows eastward, 
reaching beyond the parallel of 18 
deg. N. Lat., and then, in about 20 
deg. E. Long. that it flows south-east,” 
(See Quarter. Rev., May, 1820,) the 
parent stream of the Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or Nile of Egypt. Secondly, That it 
terminates in a large lake in the in- 
terior, which also receives the Gir, 
or Nile of Sudan, coming from the 
eastward. Thirdly, That the waters 
of both rivers are lost in, and ab- 
sorbed by, swampsand sandy deserts , 
in a. country called Wangara. And, 
Sourthly, that the Niger, from its mid- 
dle course, flows south, and joins the 
great River Congo or Zaire. Every 
one of these theories is grossly erro- 
neous, contrary to every authority 
on which reliance can be placed, and 
in. opposition to every feature of geo- 
graphy exhibited any where else on 
this globe.” “ That the Niger flows 
to form the Bahr-el-Abiad, is contra- 
ry to all probability—contrary to the 
good authority of Ptolemy—contrary 
to the authority ef the best Arabian 
geographers—and contrary to excel- 
lent modern authority. Yet it is most 
surprising that an opinion so impro- 
bable in itself, and so directly oppo- 
sed to all the authorities mentioned, 
should, even to this day, continue 
to be believed and maintained.” 

Strabo and Pliny had a vague idea 
that the streams descending from the 
south side of Mount Atlas, after run- 
ning under the desert, emerged, and 
formed the Great River of Central 
Africa, which continued its course 
to the Egyptian Nile ; and they seem 
to a = idea from the 
remarkable fact, that u m digging i 
some feet below the oe and in 
the very middle of the Great Desert, 
abundance of fresh water is found, 
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and which the Arabs term “ the sea 
under ground,” Be this, as it. may, 
however, it is plain that their. inform- 
ation told them that there was a river 
to the south of the Great African De- 
sert, then certainly, but imperfectly 
known, running. to the eastward. 
Ptolemy makes the matter. clearer, 
and, in the general course of the 
great rivers, very nearly indeed what 
modern investigation has found it to 
be. “ He wrote in Egypt in the se- 
cond century of. the Christian era. 
Then Africa was better known. 
The interior of the northern division 
he describes, apparently from good 
authority, and with considerable ac- 
curacy, only he seems altogether to 
leave out the Great Desert. Mount 
Mandrus, the middle of which was 
22 deg. N. Lat.-and 23 deg. E. Long. 
from Ferro, and Rhisadirus moun- 
tain, more to the south, he places as 
the barrier that divides the waters 
which flow westward into the At- 
lantic Ocean, by theRivers Stachirus, 
&e. (the —_ Gambia, &c.) from 
those which flow eastward in the 
Niger. Turning eastward from Mount 
Rhisadirus, we find Mount Caphas 
in about 10 deg. N. Lat., which di- 
vides the waters that flow south into 
the Great Gulf, or Gulf of Guinea, 
from those which flow north to join 
the Niger. In Caphas we readily re- 
cognise the Kong range. Eastward, 
in the same parallel, there is a blank 
or opening, and then comes Mount 
Thaia, situated in 10 deg. N. Lat, 
and 38 deg. E. Long. from Ferro, 
on the very place where Denham 
found the Mandara hills, and high 
‘ Moon Mountains,’ stretching south- 
ward from them.” “ Turning north, 
in 10 deg. N. Lat, and 50 deg. E. Long. 
from Ferro, we have the chain of 
hills called the Garamantican Ram- 
part, which divides the waters which 
flow west in the Gir, from those 
which flow east to the Nile, andfrom 
those deserts which stretch eastward 
to the Nile. Turning westward in the 
parallel of 21 deg. N, Lat. and ex- 
tending along by the sources of the 
River Cinips, from 40 deg. to 41 
deg. E, Long. we have Mount Gir- 

ires; and from 8 deg. to 10 deg. 
arther west, in the same paral- 
lel of. latitude, are the Usurgala 
mountains. Next, in N. Lat. 32 deg. 
and E. Long. 20 deg. 30 min., we 
have Mount pola placed (if the 
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latitude is ee given) most 
‘inthe map accompanyin 
the ‘Work, ( Ptolery's,)'in 20'deg. N 


Latp and rs deg. E. Long: on the 
south’ side in place of the north side 
of ‘the desert.’ The formidable bar- 
riers here enumerated, according to 
the delineation of Ptolemy, encircle, 
or enclose, those extensive valleys, 
if I may’ use the expression, through 
which the Niger, the Gir, and their 
tributary streams take their courses, 
leaving only the ~ veer | between 
Mount Thala and Mount Caphas, for 
the collected flood to escape to the 
southward. How much these gene- 
ral outlines agree with modern ac- 
counts, our future investigations, and 
the map accompanying this work, 
will shew.”—P. 7, &c. 

Pages 10 to 14 go on to shew Pto- 
lemy’s account of the rivers Gir and 
Niger—the former running from 
east’ to west, and enumerating the 
a amet on a 8, or 
the space of 12 ees of longitude ; 
and the latter vetans from ‘soant to 
east, enumerating also the most cele- 
brated cities situated on its banks, 
from'19 deg. to 31 deg. east longi- 
tude from Ferro, shewing a declina- 
tion of the river to the south of no 
fewer than 5 deg. on the latter meri- 
dian: Ptolemy places his Nigrites 
Palus in 18 deg. K. latitude, and 15 
deg. E. longitude from Ferro, which 
is very near the true position of Lake 
Dibbie; he places his or Metro- 
polis in'17 deg. 45 min. N. latitude, 
and 25 deg. 30 min. E. longitude, 

‘about’ 3 deg. east longitude from 
enwich,) almost on the very spot 
where all modern accounts place 
Timbuctoo; and he brings a great 
branch of the Niger to the Nigrites Pa- 
dws from the north-west, which is ac- 
thhlty found to be the fact, as stated 
ih the Report of the Committee of 
‘Privy Council of 1789, the travels of 
Sid? Hamed; who marched along its 
banks ‘several days, and also from 
‘thé’ travels of Batouta and others. 
DP’ Anville, in an early map, lays 
down a river in the same space, but 
thakes it a alr La Art the 
Senegal. emy also br a 
branch to: the: Niger from the cant 
ward, “ above the Lybian Lake,” that 
48; to “the south of the Lybian Lake, 
which'‘lake ‘he places'in 16 deg. 30 
‘min N. ddtitude,; and 35 deg. E. lon- 
gitade' from’ Ferro; the branch ‘no 
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doubt descending by or from Mount 
Thala, which I ‘have ‘dendéminated 
Dar’ Kulla, and) Lander has: found 
under the name of Tshaddi.  s°1 
These are all very remarkable, 
and, generally speaking,’ accurate 
features of African Geography, ‘as 
delineated by Ptolemy ; and :after 
considering them and several others 
attentively, the arbitrary and des 
tic manner in which the writer: in 
the Quarterly Review insists: that 
Ptolemy knew nothing whatever of 
the rivers which flow in Central 
Africa to the south of the Great De- 
sert, and that his authority should be 
wholly set aside, cannot fail to excite 
astonishment and reprobation. |The 
accuracy of modern geography we 
are not to expect in Ptolemy’s ae- 
counts, but certainly his general de- 
lineation of the rivers of Northern 
Central Africa is worthy of attention, 
and cannot be mistaken, and, at any 
rate, is more accurate and worthy of 
attention, than any thing that has ever 
Sa advanced about them 
y the present writer in the Quarterly 
Review. 
So much for “ facts” from Reman 
authority. Let us next come to Arab 
authority. Belad-el-Soudan, or. the 
country of the blacks, says .Hbn 
Haukal, “ ismore extensive than that 
of any other nation of blacks,” wlie- 
ther Habeshis (Abyssinians) or*Zin- 
gians (Ethiopians.) Zt is: situated 
on the coasts of the ocean tothe 
south.” Edrisi distinctly informs us 
that a river, corresponding to the Gir 
of Ptolemy, ran from east to west. 
In part 4th of climate Ist, thats, 
in the part of Ethiopia, S. and S.W. 
of Nubia, says Edrisi, “is seen’ the 
separating of the two Niles. \:The 
one flows from south to north: into 
Egypt, and the other part of the Nile 
flows from the east to the utmost 
bounds of the. west, and upon:this 
branch of the Nile lie all, or atleast 
the most celebrated kingdoms of:the 
Negroes. The Blacks mostly inhabit 
the banks of the Nile, or the streams 
that flow into it. It waters:the country 
From east to west.’ \ Scheabeddin, 
who flcurished about the year:'1400, 
brings the Egyptian: Nile!:and the 
Nile of the Blacks from one source. 
“Krom this lake,” says ‘hey:pomes 
the Nile, the greatest and most beau- 
tiful river of alk the) earth.o’ Many 
Fivers derived: from: this' greatcriver 
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water Nubia, and the ,country. of 
Djenawa,’ or Guinea, in. its largest 
sense. Here- the, western:course 
of the: eastern. river is decidedly 
pointed out and maintained. It is the 
Gir of, Ptolemy, who lays down his 
Lake Nubain.15 deg. N. lat.,and 50 
deg. E. long.,from Ferro,or, taking his 
error (nearly 12 deg, ) in longitude in- 
toaccount,about23 deg. E. long. from 
Greenwich, answering pretty nearly 
to the modern positionof Lake Fittre. 
Ibn-al-Vardi states pointedly, that 
Meczara “is in the territory of the 
Sudans or blacks.. The principal city 
is named Oulili. It is situated on the 
shore of THE SEA. There are salt-pits, 
and @ t trade in salt.” Edrisi 
says, that “ in the island of Ulil,” 
(the city of Ulil stands not far from 
the continent,) “ are those famous 
salt-pits, the only ones we know in 
all. the countries of the Negroes, 
whence they are every where sup- 
plied with salt. Men coming to this 
island load their vessels with salt, 
and direct their course to the mouth 
of the Nile, which is at the distance 
of ene day’s sail. Along the Nile 
they afterwards pass by Salla, Toc- 
rus, Berissa,” &c. In this deserip- 
tion, are not the Delta of Benin, and 
the mouths of the Niger, recognised, 
at which places there is at this day a 
great. manufacture of salt carried on, 
in order to supply the natives of the 
interior, by means of the navigation 
of the Niger? Leo speaks decidedly 
of a‘ country, Guinee or Genawa, 
extending “along the Niger, border- 
ing upon the ocean sea, in the same 
plaee where the Niger falleth into 
that sea. This region, during July, 
August, and September, is yearly 
environed with the overflowing of 
the Niger,” &c. Horneman and Park 
were pointedly informed that the 
Niger.ran southward of Nyffe, till it 
joined the Bahar Kulla. Windhus 
was informed at Morocco, in 1721, 
that * the Niger, or Blacks’ River, 
had a passage into the souTHERN 
sBad? s was told that the Ni- 
ger di ed itself into a large lake, 
om the borders of which there were 
white: inhabitants, who dressed in the 
style,of; the Barbary Moors, but do 


motspeak Arabic. In this we recog- 


nise' the coast.of Guinea and Benin, 
andthe ‘Europeans which. then fre- 
quented that: quarter, El. Hadgi 
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Shabeeny states very, ointed|y, that 
he always iindenatonds theo Niger 


run into,the sea, the <saltgea,:0r 
Great Ocean, on the coasts of Gena- 
wa or Guinea”, | (Jackson's. Sha, 
beeny.) » M.. Beaufoy. was «informed 
by an intelligent) Moor,, that! delow 
Ghinea (that is, Genawa)-is the.sea, 
into which. the river of: Timbuctoo 
disembogues itself, and that. boats 
went with the stream to Ghinea.’, Mr 
Grey Jackson, who. had... received 
much information concerning the 
interior of Africa, states. that it, is 
“ the general African opinion, that 
the Neel-el-Abeed ( Niger) discharges 
itself into the salt sea.” The natives on 
the coasts of Benin and Biafra, says 
Robertson and others, “ assert that 
all the rivers in the Delta come from 
one great river, which descends from 
the north.” “The Niger,” said Park, 
in the last dispatch that he wrote 
which has reached Britain, and on 
the eve of his embarking at Sansan- 
ding, “ can terminate nowhere else 
but in the sea.” 
I pass over with merely alluding 
to the many facts disclosed by. Ba- 
touta, Leo, and by several of the Ara- 
bian geographers, about the course 
and existence of various, rivers in 
Africa, which, when the true course 
of the Niger was learned and kept in 
view, were all useful to shew the 
grand result. For the same reason, 
namely, brevity, I merely allude to 
the “ fact” mentioned by Leo, and 
so long sneered at, about, the cold 
being so great about Zegzeg .and 
Cano, that the inhabitants were ebli- 
ged to kindle fires under their beds 
at night in order to keep themselves 
warm. Our unfortunate countryman, 
Dr Oudney, lost his life by being ex- 
posed to this cold, and found ia De- 
cember, and in the Jat. of 13 deg. N., 
the water in their water-skins frozen 
to A SOLID Mass, and this amidst those 
elevated lands, through which, the 
Quarterly Review in 1820 had-carried 
the Niger in its eastern course to the 
Egyptian Nile! ! [also pointed,out, 
that old Dutch maps, and the maps 
of D’ Anville, laid down rivers. coming 
from the north. from, Agadez,. Ke. 
and joining the. Niger through the 
Bahr jake, or tiver of. Goober 5. and 
moreover, that-the maps of De Lisle 
and Vagondy, made. forthe King of 
France, laid down a river joining the 
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Niger from the north-west, at or im- 
mediately below Boussa, which we 
now find the Menai and other rivers 
certainly do. 1 also pointed out, that 
in some very fine maps drawn for 
the use of the French navy during 
the government of Bonaparte, the 
Rio de Formosa was laid down as 
coming from about N.N.E.; and that 
in some Portuguese maps, near three 
centuries old, attached to the copy 
of Ptolemy’s Geography, in the libra- 
ry of Glasgow College, the river of 
Formosa is laid down as descending 
nearly from north to south, and tra- 
ced upwards to 10 deg. 30 min. N. 
lat. This direction of the bed of the 
Rio de Formosa accorded with my 
own opinion formed from other au- 
thorities. 

I might fill pages with “ facts” col- 
lected and published in my work on 
Africa in 1821, from various autho- 
rities, shewing the progress of the 
Niger, under various names, in its 
eourse through Northern Central 
Africa, but I content myself with 
only entering more minutely into 
one authority regarding the middle 
course of this celebrated stream, and 
that is the narrative of Sidi Hamed, 
an intelligent Moor belonging to the 
empire of Morocco. This individual, 
in company witha large caravan, tra- 
velled, from Timbuctoo to Wassanah, 
fifty-seven days along the northern 
bank of the river, either close to its 
bank, or else every day, once or 
oftener in sight of the stream. His 


journeys I estimated at ten geogra- 


phical miles made good daily in the 
—_ bearings on which his route 
ay, and at six miles each day during 
the space of six days, when the cara- 
van crossed a rugged ridge of moun- 
tains against which the river ran.— 
Taking the above scale as correct, 
Sidi Hamed travelled from. Timbuc- 
too, along the north bank’of the river, 
first easterly (six days,) sixty miles; 
secondly, more to the S. E. (fifteen 
days,) one hundred and fifty miles, 
through a hilly and woody country, 
the river bent by a very high moun- 
tain flowing in a majestic stream in 


that direction. At this distance from 


Timbuctoo two very large towns ap- 

red-on its southern bank. For 
thirty miles farther the river pursued 
a winding course S.E. About this 
point, the travellers from Dagwumba 


and Ashantee cross the river in their 
route to Houssa.. Bowditch (p. 206) 

laces the ferry at twenty-four days’ 
journey below Timbuctoo, At this 
part of its course the river approach- 
ed a very high ridge of mountains 
covered with trees, and so close that 
no path remained between thestream 
and the mountain. “ Jt ran against 
the steep side of the mountain,” said 
Sidi Hamed. In passing through this 
ridge, the Niger makes a turn to the 
S. W: Sidi Hamed took six days to 
cross this ridge, travelling at the rate, 
I suppose, of six miles per day, or 
thirty-six miles. After crossing the 
ridge, the caravan came to the river 
again at a place where it was nar- 
row and full of rocks, “ which dashed 
the water most dreadfully.” Below 
Kaffo, Amadou Fatouma, Park’s 
guide, states that they came to a 

lace where the river was divided 
into three channels and full of 
rocks, but that through one chan- 
nel, smoother than the others, their 
canoe passed safely. 

From the ridge mentioned, the 
stream continued to flow in a §,E. 
direction for 120 miles, receiving, in 
this part of its course, many small 
streams from the eastward. “ The 
stream looked deep,” but “was not 
very wide.” At this point they found 
a great ferry, no doubt the celebrated 
ferry of Yaoori,so much frequented 
by all travellers from the countries 
situated on the S.W. to the countries 
situated on the N.E. of the Niger, 
Continuing its course from this ferry, 
the Niger flows south-eastward 150 
miles, to Wassanah, a city twice as 
large as Timbuctoo, and the capital 
of agreat kingdom. “Here the river 
turns nearly south, and is so broad, 
that it is scarcely possible to discern 
a man on the opposite bank. From 
800 to 400 canoes, each capable of 
containing from ten to twenty per- 
sons, plied constantly on the river.” 
The land was well cultivated, and 
produced abundance of rice. The 
sovereign and principal people wore 
shirts and trowsers of European 
manufacture, and the king’s guards 
were armed with muskets. Here the 
river was called “ Zadi.” From this 
point the son of the king of Wassa- 
nah pressed Sidi Hamed to accom- 
pany him, (but which the latter de- 
clined,) with a fleet of 60 canoes and 
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500 slaves, down the river, first south 
and then west, “ ip the great water,” 
where they would, he said, find “pale 
eople, who come thither in great 
oats, and brought muskets, pow- 
der, tobacco, blue cloth, and knives, 
which they exchanged for slaves, 
ivory,” &c., and which pale people 
had in their great boats, “ guns as 
big as men’s bodies, and with which 
they could kill all the people in a 
hundred negro boats.” Many people 
had been down “ at the great water,” 
with slaves, &c. The voyage to it 
would occupy “ three moons.” 

Here the exact course and termina- 
tion of the stream is marked out by 
Sidi Hamed. The description of the 
European traders, and the trade car- 
ried on in the mouths of the stream 
at Lagos, and in the Delta of Benin, 
is so accurate, that no one can mis- 
take it, nor is it possible that a native 
of the S.W. part of Morocco, border- 
ing on the Great Desert, could in- 
vent details like these, though they 
were passed by, by the Quarterly 
Review, and other very high and 
great wiseacres, as fictions, unde- 
serving a moment’s notice. Yet how 
accurate in general points and bear- 
ings do we find them! Sidi Hamed 
says that, at Wassanah, the river was 
called “ Zadi.” This is a generic 
name for water, or great water, in 
Southern Africa, as we may find 
from Tuckey’s narrative. About the 
point where, according to Sidi Ham- 
ed, Wassanah must be, we find from 
Lander that the river Tshaddi enters 
the Niger, and which name is the 
same as Zadi, and merely a corrup- 
tion of it. 

I stated, p. 142, “ Mandingo mer- 
chants informed de la Brue, at Ga- 
lam, that some leagues from Tim- 
buctoo the river was navigated by 
masted vessels. Dr Laidley, who re- 
sided at Pisania, was informed that 
vessels of 100 tons burden frequent- 
ed Houssa. A priest who bad visited 
Timbuctoo informed Mr Park that 
the canoes on the Niger were large, 
and not made of a single tree, but of 
various planks united, and navigated 
by white people. Major Houghton 
was informed by a Shereef whom he 
met at Medina, and who had been at 
Timbuctoo, that they had decked ves- 
sels with masts, with which they carry 
on trade from Timbuctoo eastward 


to the centre of ‘Africa. The crews 
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of these vessels had; been: stated 
sometimes to exceed 150. men,” 
These things De Caillé, Robertson, 
and others, since the above.was col- 
lected, have seen and confirmed; 
and, lastly, Lander has found these 
statements, so long accounted fables, 
to be facts. The white people men- 
tioned may have been Arabs, but it 
is remarkable that the natives. of 
Goober are nearly white, and Ro- 
bertson tells us that the natives of 
Tebo, to the north of Benin, are 
whiter than Arabs. These, no doubt, 
were the white people which navi- 
gated the vessels above alluded to, 
and it is a remarkable fact, that 
Ptolemy places in this part of Africa 
a nation called Leuce Ethiopeans 
(white Ethiopians.) 

Regarding the mountains, it was 
stated, (Africa, p. 124,) “ The moun- 
tains are at no great distance from 
Benin. Stretching eastward from 
the Kong range, they form a kind of 
amphitheatre to the northward. En- 
circling Benin, they descend south- 
easterly till they are merged in the 
high land which stretches north from 
Cameroons. This is particularly 
mentioned by Joannes Blaev,” &e. 
The Reviewer informs us that Lan- 
der has found these statements to be 
correct. 

So much for the “ poverty of facts” 
in my labours on this subject, to.1820. 
From that period to 1826, when I pub- 
lished the article with the corrected 
map in your Magazine, I collected 
others stronger, and, if possible, more 
convincing and satisfactory ; but, 
Jirst, let me advert to a few important 
facts which I have omitted, regarding 
the course and magnitude of the Ni- 
ger. Park told us its size at Bam- 
makoo is one mile broad, and that it 
was navigable from Kaniaba, a con- 
siderable way above it. From the 
magnitude of the stream at Bamma- 
koo, I pointed out the fact, that its 
sources must not only be much more 
remote to the south-west than had 
previously been supposed, but that it 
must receive very, large supplies 
from the eastward in the early part 
of its course, These cup lies were 
pointed out in the probable western 
course of the Coomba or. Zamma, 
The discoveries of Molien and. Laing 
have shewn, that. my. conjecture re- 

ding the source of the Niger be- 
ng more to the south-west was cor- 
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rect, and the still later discoveries of 
= ~ confirm the on .' = 
large supplies from the 
in ite early course, while the magni- 
tude of the stream at Couroussa, 
nearly due east from ‘Teemboo, 900 
French feet broad, and 10 deep, in 
the dry season, goes to establish, as 
correct, the conjecture that itreceives 
from the east the Coomba, or some 
other great river. 

t other “ facts” adduced, I 
noticed the pointed facts stated by 
Robertson, (see notes on Africa, 
1820,) that the natives on the coasts 





of and Benin all assured him 
that the rivers were derived from 
one t river to the northward, 


which made all the rivers in these 
countries. Subsequently to 1821, 1 
had communications with different 
individuals who had traded on the 
of the coast of Africa mention- 

ed, and in the mouths of the rivers 
in the Delta of Benin, particularly 
one gentleman belonging to Glas- 
gow, and one very intelligent gentle- 
man and excellent navigator, belong- 
ing to Liverpool, who had traded 
th the places and on the rivers 
men (not in the slave-trade, ) 
during a period of twenty years. 
The latter informed me that all the 
rivers in the Delta communicated 
with each other—that on these rivers 
he had yearly traded with natives, 
who, mm canoes capable of contain- 
ing 200 caer and covered at one 
end, as the cabin for their wives and 
families, had descended the parent 
stream from countries two and three 
moons distant, and far above Boussa. 
The other, who had been up the Rio 
de Formosa in a large schooner, told 
me a similar tale, and desciibed the 
pe gore width, and depth of that 
no stream, and the numerous 
branches diverging from it, with 
great accuracy, and with such pre- 
cision as d leave no doubt on 
any mind capable of reflection, that 
these streams were the mouths of 
the m Niger. They completely 
confirmed the account oo by Bos- 
man ; as noticed in my book, p. 129, 
when speaking of the Rio de Formosa, 
he says, “upwards” from its mouth, 
“ it is sometimes broader (than four 
miles,) and sometimes narrower. It 
sproute into es, 
some of which may very well de- 
serve the of rivers, About 
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five miles from its mouth, it throws 
off two branches within two miles 
of each other. Agatton, a place of 
great trade, was situated 60 miles 
up the river. So far, and yet farther, 
ships may conveniently come sailing 
by hundreds of branches of the river, 
besides creeks, some of which are 
very wide. Its branches extend in- 
to all the circumjacent countries, 
The country all about is divided in- 
to islands by the multiplicity of its 
branches.” The Portuguese also 
affirmed that it was easy, with a 
canoe, to get from the Rio de Formo: 
sa into the circumjacent rivers, viz. 
the Rio Lagos, Rio Volta, Elrei, New 
Calabar, Bonny, and other rivers. 
The lamented Major Laing told 
me, that a native of Kano, under his 
command, and a sergeant in the 
Royal African Corps, named Fra- 
zer, told him that he was, with 125 
others, seized, when trading near 
Yaoorie. “ After they were taken, 
they were put into a canoe rowed 
by six men, and in two weeks the 
reached Ecco, where they were sold. 
After being put into the canoe, they 
were one week on a small fresh-wa- 
ter river, about 200 yards wide ; then 
they got into a large river of fresh 
water, (took calabashes to drink it,) 
about two and a half miles broad— 
they were one week on it before they 
got to Ecco.” Another man, a na- 
tive of Houssa, told Major Laing that 
he went prisoner from Nyffe to Ecco, 
distant thirty days’ journey, and that 
at Ecco, the river is called Quorra. 
Scarcely any thing can be more ac- 
curate than this account of the course 
and navigation of the Niger from 
Yaoorie to Ecco, in which we at once, 
and readily, discover the town na- 
med E£gga, on the banks of the river, 
above the junction of the Tschaddi 
with the Niger, as mentioned and 
named by Lander. Clapperton, in 
his first journey, gives various ac- 
counts which he had received from 
travellers, that the Niger flowed south 
from Nyffe to the Salt Sea—(see Ma- 
gazine, June, 1826, p. 697 )}—and Du- 
uis’ accounts, derived from most 
intelligent Moslem travellers, were 


such, as that scarcely even prejudice - 


itself could doubt or dispute them. 
“ Whence,” said Dupuis, to his in- 
formants, “ are the great rivers talk- 
ed of in the Gharb, (Ismaelia,) and 
which the Arabs say run to Wanga- 
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ra ?’vs The reply. was-+ The: tivers 


of Wan are numerous.“ They . 


are vas we-haye already descri- 
bed as running into the Great Salt 
Sea at Benin, and from whence you 
came, se pal The navigation 
between Benin (and.all those streams 
which intersect the Warree coast) 
and the Koara and Gulby rivers, is 
not, a8 my informants say, to be 
doubted; and it is possible to per- 
form the voyage from Benin to Tim- 
buctoo and Sego, wiTHOUT SETTING 
FOOT-ON SHORE, although it is not 
usual to navigate against the streams 
of these great rivers, the Koara, the 
Shady, the Joliba, &c., particularly 
during» the rainy season, when the 
rivers are-full; for, although they 
know ef no RAPIDS or CATARACTS be- 
low Wauwa, yet the natural velo- 
city of the streams is so great as 
to impede the canoes in a northern 
progress, although impelled forward 
by the strength of fifty men, or more. 
Two of my informants declared that 
“they had performed the voyage from 
NorTH to souTH, under. the protec- 
tion of the Sultan of Yaoorie, as far 
as the'gates of Benin.” —* The great 
river of Benin,” said they, “ runs to 
the*south through Wauwa, Kaima, 
Ageassey and Benin.” “Alltherivers,” 
said the Moslems, “ are great seas, 
but the Keara is the greatest in the 
utiverse.”» The Moslem travellers 
also’ stated to both Dupuis and Bow- 
ditch; at Coomassie, the capital of 
Ashantee, that Wangara meant all 
that:portion of Africa from the Great 
Desert: south to Benin, and extend- 
ing from. Ganem, on the west, to 
Benin, on the east—that this portion 
of Africa. was Wangara, and that they 
neither knew nor heard of any other 

lace or country called Wangara, in 

orthern Africa. 

These: are a few of the “ facts” 
brought: forward regarding the course 
and the termination of the Niger. I 
might multiply them, but consider 
it ‘unnecessary, I shall. next, for 
a moment, turn to the opinions addu- 
ced im the same publication; and, in 
proof of -the:same objects, at page 
187, it isdistinetly pointed out. that 
thé: Gongo:could not be, as the Quar- 
terly: Review had once maintained 
that it was,.the: Niger, because the 
Congo-only began to rise into. flood 
at-200:miles:from its mouth, on. the 

\VOE. HXMIs NO CHC. 


_ 7th ef Septeml ereas the Nigs 
is, 40 ahe highest he i ‘the, elta 







miles, ‘ 
where “Tuckey dl cabed the 


Congo began to -.Kor the same 
reason,,1 pointe ted the Nile 
Egypt_and. the Niger could not be, 
as the Reviewer had maintained, the 
same river, because the flood in the . 
Nile, in Egypt, was nearly over, at 
the period when the Niger is in the 
highest flood, from. .Nyffe’ down- 
wards; and for a similar reason it was, 
stated, that the rivers which enter- 
ed the sea in the Delta of Benin, 
being in high flood in August, must 
descend from countries consider- 
ably to the northward, where the 
rains were greatest in July and Au- 
gust; whereas the rains in the Del- 
ta begin in May, and are greatest in 
June and July. 

In short, and. on these subjects, 
I stated under the head, “ GgNERAL 
OBsERVATIONS,” page 2 :—“ The Ni- 
ger, and his tributary streams, ‘pur- 
sue their course through central 
Africa. From the west and from the 
east they converge to one point. 
After uniting in one channel, the 
mighty current divides itself into 
several streams, which enter the At- 
lantic Ocean by navigable estuaries 
in the Bights of Benin and Biafra. 
Allowing we had no positive infor- 
mation of the course and magnitude 
of the Niger lower down than Bam- 
makoo, Sego, and Lake Dibbie, still 
the fact of there being a river con- 
tinuing its course eastward from the 
latter place, is sufficient to induce 
us to look for its exit on the sea- 
coast. We are quite certain it does 
not enter the sea to the north; an 
we may say we are equally sure that 
it does not finish its course in’ any, 
sea to the east. To the south, there- 
fore, we must turn our enquiries, 
In no part of Western or Southern 
Africa are there stronger grounds to 
look for this. estuary, than in the 
coast below Benin. There the soil 
is all alluvial. Through a great 
distance into the interior, stones 
larger than a man’s fist are unknown. 
The country, is flat and’ inundated 
during the swell. of th é Fivers ‘from 
the topical, ram Gnd Js 
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down from the interior. The whole 
country and coast, for a great extent, 
is intersected with arms and outlets 
of rivers communicating with each 
other inland. The bottom of the sea, 
along a great extent of coast, is all 
soft mud. From the Rio Lagos to 
the Rio Elrei Rivers, no fewer than 
twenty streams enter the ocean, 
several of them of surprising magni- 
tude, and navigable for ships. Large 
floating islands are borne down by 
their waves, and carried into the 
ocean.” “In the Bights of Benin 
and Biafra, therefore, is the great 
outlet of the Niger, bearing along in 
his majestic stream all the waters of 
central Africa, from 10 deg. west 
long. to 28 deg. east long., and from 
the tropic of Cancer to the shores of 
Benin,” &c. 

The great geographical ignorance 
which the writer inthe Quarterly Re- 
view hasshewn regarding the interior 
of Northern Africa, renders it very 
unbecoming on his part to attempt, 
by his ipse dizit alone, to beat down 
all the authorities of antiquity upon 
that subject. Herodotus is dismissed 
ina moment as no-authority. The ac- 
count given by that celebrated his- 
torian is, that five young men of the 
tribe of the Nassamones, a people 
who resided south-east of the great 
Syrtes, south of Cyrene, and about 
the latitude of 29 deg. north, set out 
“to explore the deserts of Africa, 
and to endeavour at extending their 
discoveries beyond all preceding ad- 
venturers. The remoter parts of Ly- 
bia beyond the sea-coast, and the 

eople who inhabit its borders, are 
infested by various beasts of prey ; 
the country yet more distant is a 
PARCHED AND IMMEASURABLE DE- 
sert.* The young men left their 
companions well provided with water 
and with food, and first proceeded 
through the region which was inha- 
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bited. They next came to that which 
was infested by wild beasts, leaving 
which, they directed their course 
westward (pros zephuron anemon 
—towards the southwest wind) 
through the desert. After a journey 
of many days over a barren and 
sandy soil, they at length discerned 
some trees growing ina plain. These 
they approached, and seeing fruit 
upon them, they gathered it. Whilst 
they were thus employed, some men 
of dwarfish stature came where they 
were, seized their persons, and car- 
ried them away. They were mu- 
tually ignorant of each other’s lan- 
guage, but the Nassamonians were 
conducted over many marshy grounds 
to a city, in which all the inhabitants 
were of the same diminutive appear- 
ance, and of a black colour. This city 
was washed by a great river, which 
flowed from (rein de apo hesperes 
auton) west to east (to the rising 
sun), and abounded in crocodiles.” 
The Nassamonians afterwards re- 
turned to their own country, and 
told the dangers they had under- 
gone, and the wonders they had seen. 

This is the simple statement given 
by Herodotus, and if the account had 
come to him through fifty different 
hands, instead of three hands, it does 
not lessen the general accuracy of 
the account, that these men had cross- 
ed the Great Zahara, and reached the 
banks of the Niger. They certainly 
first travelled south through the in- 
habited country, and next through 
that inhabited by wild beasts, from 
whence, probably to the south of 
Mourzouk, they bent their course 
westward, not “ directly west,” as the 
Reviewer states, through the desert, 
which if they had not crossed in a 
southwesterly direction, they never 
could have reached either a cultiva- 
ted country, or any river great or 
small. If their course was directed 





* In another part, Herodotus, (Melpomene, sec. 185,) after describing Mount 
Atlas, and its immediate vicinity to the southward, says, “‘ beyond this sandy desert, 
southward to the interior parts of Lybia, there is a vast and horrid space without water, 
wood, or beasts, and totally destitute of moisture!” Yet the Reviewer has had the har- 
dihood to assert, that ‘* of the Great Desert or Zahara, in point of fact, Herodotus 


knew nothing, and, therefore, says nothing!” 


It is necessary to remark, that with 


Herodotus, Lybia and Africa are synonymous terms, and he frequently uses the for- 
mer for the latter. It is clear, then, that he particularly mentions the Great Desert, 
which he describes as “ a vast and horrid space,” “immeasurable,” and “ totally des- 


titute of moisture—without water, wood, or beasts!” 


Moreover, at the time to 


which Herodotus alindes, there were no Ethiopians, or Blacks, to the North of ‘the 
Great Afiican Desert, 
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south-westerly from the southward 
of Mourzouk, they would come to 
the cultivated land to the north of 
Timbuctoo, or, perhaps, still further 
to the west, and from whence they 
were captured and carried to the city 
on the river mentioned. Herodotus 
clearly points out his knowledge of 
the Zahara, when he mentions “ a 
parched and immeasurable desert,” 
and which “ immeasurable desert” 
was certainly the space which the 
adventurous travellers intended to 
explore, from their taking plenty of 
water and food with them; while 
any one has but to take up a map of 
Africa to see, that no man travelling 
due west from the country of the 
Nassamones, situated a little to the 
north of 30 deg. of north latitude, as 
the Reviewer says the travellers al- 
luded to went, could have “a parch- 
edand immeasurable desert” to cross, 
or come to a “ city washed by a great 
river, which flowed from west to east, 
and abounded in crocodiles.” No 
river that flows on the south side of 
Mount Atlas can deserve the appel- 
lation of “ great ;” because their 
courses are very short, and their 
courses are, moreover, from north- 
west to southeast until they are lost 
in the desert. It is impossible that 
the Ghir or Adjidi streams, mention- 
ed by the Reviewer, can be the river 
mentioned by Herodotus; for who 
ever heard of crocodiles being in 
either of them, or in any stream that 
flowed on the south side of Mount 
Atlas, or in any stream that has nota 
communication with the ocean? while 
every one acquainted with African 
geography knows that crocodiles or 
alligators are numerous in the Niger. 
Also, that while there are marshy 
lands to the north of that river, there 
are none on the banks of the Ghir 
and the Adjidi. 

Still more unfounded isthe Review- 
er’s assertion and assumption, that the 
Ghir and the Adjidi of Mount Atlas, 
are the Gir and the Niger of Ptole- 
my. However little acquainted Ptole- 
my might be with the extent of the 
Great Desert, still his knowledge of 
the countries and rivers to the south of 
it seems to have been obtained from 
good authority. The Gir he dis- 
tinctly points out as rising in 9 deg. 
north latitude, and to the westward 
of the great western branch of the 
Nile, and flowing northwest, and af- 


terwards westward. In this portion 
of Africa, we not only find, from mo- 
dern information, a river rising and 
running in the place and in the di- 
rection mentioned by Ptolemy, but 
we have the very name given upon 
the best authority. The river alluded 
to, is the Misselad of Brown, and Om 
Teymam of Burckhardt; and which, 
as the latter gentleman informs us, 
is also called by the natives of the 
country Dgyr, and which long-lost 
name is to this day pronounced Gir 
in Egypt, the country wherein Ptole- 
my wrote. In attempting to expose 
the ignorance of the ancients, there- 
fore, the Reviewer only exposes his 
own. Moreover, there is a remark- 
able fact which shews Ptolemy’s 
knowledge of the interior of northern 
Africa, where he mentions the people 
called Leuce Ethiopeans, or White 
Ethiopians, and in these parts we at 
this day find the country of Goober, 
&c., the natives of which are almost 
white ! : 

But quitting these subjects, the 
writer in the Quarterly Review 
knows very well that the map of 
Northern Africa, constructed by me, 
and the researches made to shew the 
course and the termination of the Ni- 
ger in the Atlantic, was not made, nor 
undertaken for the purpose of seeking 
applause, or medals, or rewards from 
Government, or from any other quar- 
ter, but madeé to establish clearly an 
important geographical fact, in order, 
by that fact, to induce the Govern- 
ment to form and to support an esta- 
blishment on Fernando Po; from 
thence to open up a trade with the 
adjacent coasts, and up the rivers 
into the interior of Africa, by which 
means the country would have been 
civilized, and the slave trade termi- 
nated, and also a, great and benefi- 
cial trade opened up to and acquired 
by my country. I carried the offer 
of a commercial company to Govern- 
ment to undertake this. The Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, Lord 
Goderich, will, I dare say, remember 
the fact of the application we | 
been officially made to the Board o 
Trade, in June and July 1820, when 
he was the President of that Board. 
This application was also made, 
and the map exhibited, to Earl Ba- 
thurst, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
to Mr Canning, President of the 
Board of Control, and to Lord Méls 
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ville, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and also to Mr Barrow. 

The large map alluded to was ac- 
companied by a memorial of con- 
siderable length, detailing the par- 
ticulars of the extensive trade which 
might be opened up and carried on 
by means of the Niger, and a settle- 
ment upon Fernando Po, and which, 
though more particularly intended 
for the Board of Trade, was shewn 
to other departments of Government. 
A short abstract of the whole, in a 
printed shape, was given to the heads 
of the different Government Offices. 
I subjoin the principal paragraphs 
of the letter. 


* To nis Masesty’s MINISTERS. 


The interior of Northern Africa, if co- 
lonized, affords a noble and most extensive 
field for agriculture and commerce. The 
Niger and its tributary streams traverse the 
central parts of this division of Africa, and 
afterwards enter the ocean by several navi- 
gable estuaries in the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra. Two of these are each eleven miles 
broad. The extent of country traversed by 
these rivers is 38 deg. longitude from east to 
west, and through the greatest part of this 
space, 17 deg. latitude from north to south. 
It is probable that these streams are naviga- 
ble for large vessels for a considerable part 
of their course, and it is certain that they 
can be navigated by vessels of small tonnage, 
to their remote sources. The course of the 
Niger is about 2600 British miles in length. 
The countries along these mighty rivers are 
all populous, fertile, in many places well cul- 
tivated, and in every part capable of being so. 
The precious metals abound. The part of 
Africa mentioned, contains perhaps fifty 
millions of people, many of whom are well 
acquainted with trade. 

‘ The value of the trade at present carried 
on with this interior part of Africa, amounts 
to fully three millions annually, in imports 
and exports. Two-thirds of this consists in 
the trade carried on across the Great Desert 
with Nubia, Egypt, the Barbary States, and 
Morocco: and the remainder with Europe- 
ans who frequent the Bights of Biafra and 
Benin. By commanding the Niger, the 
whole would immediately fall into our hands, 
and be rendered permanently and exclusively 
our own. An insular station at the mouth 
of the Niger, and another in the interior, 
either where the last branch unites, or where 
the river begins to throw off branches, as 
may be found most convenient or most 
healthy, would enable us, at a trifling ex- 
pense, to command and control the whole. 
By the Niger alone an outlet or an inlet 
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can be obtained. On the north and on the 
east, frightful deserts form impregnable bul- 
warks. On the west, southwest, south- 
east, and the south, (the banks of the Niger 
excepted, ) prodigious mountains present in- 
superable barriers. Once settled in the in- 
terior, no power from without could serious- 
ly alarm or disturb us. The barrier placed 
on the Niger we could shut and open at our 
pleasure. 

‘‘ By such an establishment in-the heart 
of Africa, we would cut up the Slave Trade 
by the roots ; for it is from the interior that 
the external trade receives its chief supplies. 
By doing this, we would destroy or check 
the cultivation of the colonies of Foreign 
Powers, thereby enhancing the value of our 
own, at present threatened with ruin by the 
continuation of this abominable trade. In 
a short time we should be able to supply, 
from Africa, our West India colonies with 
dry provisions, better suited for the health 
of the Negroes in those colonies than the 
supplies from the United States, which cost 
us annually half a million. We would be 
able to open up a trade beneficial to the 
Cape of Good Hope, by taking the wines 
and spare grain in exchange for tropical 
productions. We could supply our manu- 
factures with cotton of the finest quality ; 
thereby rendering Great Britain independ- 
ent of rival powers, and keep amongst our 
own subjects those immense sums which we 
annually give unto other nations, thereby in- 
creasing their prosperity, depressing the 
value of our own colonies, and encouraging 
those rivals to continue the Slave Trade, by 
which they are such gainers. By such an 
establishment, we will also gain the trade on 
all the southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
and a vast outlet for all our cotton manufac- 
tures; for every article, in short, that our 
skill and industry produce, and which na- 
tions advancing from a state of barbarism to 
a state of civilisation can want. 

* The Island of Fernando Po, only forty 
miles from the mouth of New Calabar river, 
is the insular station which nature has 
pointed out for the purpose mentioned. In 
our hands it would be an impregnable bul- 
wark. - Other nations are anxiously turning 
their attention to form establishments in 
Africa. They must soon learn the course of 
the Niger, and the advantages which the 
command of it will give ; and, if we hesitate, 
the glory and advantages will be wrested 
from our hands. 

“‘ The authorities and plans are detailed 
more at length, in a map and memorials 
which accompany this,” &c. 

“ Glasgow, 13th June, 1820.” 


Among others, as I have mention- 
ed, this memorial was sent to Mr 
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Barrow, and from that gentleman I 
received the following note :— 


“‘ Mr Barrow presents his compliments 
to Mr M‘Queen, and returns his Memorial, 
with many thanks for the perusal of it. 

“‘ There cannot be two opinions with re- 
gard to the policy of extending our inter- 
course with the nations of Africa, both on 
the eastern and western coasts, and of using 
all our endeavours to free the unhappy na- 
tives from the thraldom of the inhuman 
Moors and Arabs; but, at the same time, 
he cannot but be aware of the difficulties 
which will occur in the outset, at home, and 
also on the part of our dear ally, the Portu- 
guese ; for he is satisfied, that before we at- 
tempt to rush into unknown countries, and 
encounter probable disasters, it would be 
most wise to fix ourselves on some insular 
situation where we should be invulnerable. 
On the eastern side, Quiloa would be the 
eligible spot ; and on the western, the Island 
of Fernando Po, which commands the em- 
bouchures of all those great waters which 
Mr M‘Queen supposes to open a communi- 
cation with the interior and central parts of 
Africa. 

“ Admiralty, 18th July, 1820.” 


Perfect accuracy was never pre- 
tended to in the delineation of the 
course of the Niger, and other rivers 
in Northern Central Africa. On the 
contrary, it is stated in the volume 
published in 1821, Preface, p. 7, 
thus—* Perfect accuracy on these 
subjects is at present unattainable, 
nor is it here pretended to.” I had 
no mode of determining the positions 
of these, but by the bearings and day’s 
journey mentioned and given by tra- 
vellers; and these again often con- 
fused by Europeans in the narratives 
given from one to another. These 
days’ journeys lestimated at ten geo- 
graphical miles, made good in the 
general bearing for all the countries 
south of the Niger, and at 13 miles 
made good in the cultivated coun- 
tries to the north of that river; but 
my opinion was, that these distances 
were too great; and if they had been, 
as they ought to have been, shortened 
a little, the positions of Boussa, Ya- 
oorie, and other conspicuous places, 
fixed upon as points to regulate the 
whole, would have been found very 
nearly where Lander’s and Clapper- 
ton’s researches have found them; 
yet with such difficult materials to 
guide me, a look at the respective 
maps will shew how immaterial, 
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compared to the general question 
and the result, the difference and 
the error really is. According to 
Lander, the Tschaddi enters the Niger 
from the east, in about eight and a 
half deg. N. latitude. I have laid 
down the junction of a great river, 
which I call Bahr Kulla, which de- 
scends from the hills,near the sources 
of the Bahr el Abiad, by Mount 
Thala, almost as near as may be in 
the very same parallel; and the se- 
een of the Niger into branches, 

supposed took place in about seven 
deg. N. lat., which Lander, it ap- 
pears, has actually found to be the 
case. 

The “ poverty of facts,” therefore, 
is thrown back in the teeth of the 
Reviewer, and with what force and 
success, a discerning public is left to 
judge. Sir Rufane Donkin’s theory, 
which the Reviewer so loudly and 
80 justly condemned, was put for- 
ward too late, because its absurdity 
was made manifest by the modern 
discoveries of Denham and Clapper- 
ton ; but had it been put forth before 
their discoveries, it would really 
have been sanity, compared to the 
theory so long maintained in the 
Quarterly Review, that the Niger 
ran to the Bahr el Abiad, the parent 
stream of the Nile of Egypt. 

The system which has been pur- 
sued by this country, during the last 
thirty or forty years, in every thing 
that was connected with a knowledge 
of Africa, its peopie, or its geogra- 
phical features, has been alike con- 
temptible and reprehensible, and 
such as is a disgrace to it. A con- 
temptible and interested faction laid 
claim to the government of that quar- 
ter of the world, dictated to the Bri- 
tish Government what it should and 
what it should not do, shut up all 
communication concerning Africa, 
except such as its lying vehicles 
pleased to give, and led the people 
of this country to believe that the 
barbarism, brutality, superstition, 
and degradation of four thousand 
years’ standing, had wholly vanished 
from Africa, under their superintend- 
ence. That delusion is past, and an 
astonished and indignant country 
finds, that after mis-spending about 
FIFTEEN MILLIONS of money, Africa 
is left more wretched than ever. 
So much for the would-be instruct- 
ors of Africa. Another party, re- 
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siding with the Government,and with 
the ear of the Government, took 
African geography under its su- 
preme direction, and the conse- 
quence was, that her vast moun- 
tains, and cultivated plains, were 
turned into morasses, lakes, or sandy 
deserts, at pleasure; and her mighty 
rivers, compared to which European 
streams are rivulets, were made to 
stand still, to sink in sands, or disap- 

ear in fictitious lakes, to run dwind- 
fing through sandy deserts, or to leap 
over mighty mountains,—torun every 
way but the way they really ran, ac- 
cording as these geographical dicta- 
tors thought proper; while every in- 
formation which made for a more ra- 
tional system, if contrary to their 
views, was garbled, mutilated, or 
wholly suppressed, though obtained 
at the expense of the public money 
of the country, and the lives of se- 
veral of her gallant sons. Yet the 
nation submitted to such quackery 
and imbecility, until it had become 
the laughing-stock of Europe. 

In the year 1820, and immediately 
after the information which I have 
alluded to was laid before his Majes- 
ty’s Government, Mr Dupuis, who 
had been British Consul at Coomas- 
sie, the capital of Ashantee, arrived in 
London, with the information which 
he had obtained in the capital men- 
tioned, from intelligent Moor and 
Arab travellers, that the Niger enter- 
ed the sea in the Delta of Benin. This 
information I received, when in Lon- 
don, from a gentleman who obtained 
it from Dupuis, who considered the 
matter of such importance as to leave 
his post without se having 
previously been obtained, in order to 
communicate it. Yet this important 
information was withheld in his 
book, or given in such a way as to 
leave the point as uncertain and con- 
fused as before. Clapperton, in his 
first journey to Saccatoo, I know, 
obtained the most positive informa- 
tion, that the Niger ran south from 
Boussa into the Atlantic, below Be- 
nin. He stated this most positively 
when he arrived in London; yet, I 
may say, not one syllable of a deci- 
ded character appeared in the pon- 
derous volume subsequently publish- 
ed. This information reached the 
ears of a gentleman, a particular 
friend of Major Laing’s, who had 
shortly before left England to under- 
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take the journey in which he lost his 
life. Clapperton was requested to 
give a short sketch of the important 
information which he had received, 
that it might be transmitted to Ma- 
jor Laing, in order to direct his steps 
at once to the ea - This Clap- 
perton refused. The gentleman in 
question went directly to the Colo- 
nial Office, laid the matter before the 
Under Secretary of State, and urged 
upon him the propriety of Major 
Laing being put in possession of the 
information obtained on this import- 
ant subject. The Under Secretary 
saw the matter in a proper light. 
He instantly sent orders to detain 
the Mediterranean packet, then about 
to sail, commanded Clapperton short- 
ly to give the information required, 
got it, put it into the gentleman’s 

ands already mentioned, who for- 
warded it to Malta, and it reached 
Major Laing the day before he set 
out from Tripoli for the interior of 
Africa ! 

Before undertaking his second 
journey, Clapperton, I positively 
know, constructed a map in London, 
representing the course and termina- 
tion of the Niger, exactly as laid 
down by me in 1820; and a gentle- 
man in the Navy told me, that he was 
shewn this map by Clapperton at 
Sierra Leone, at which place he 
touched in his voyage out to the Bight 
of Benin. 

In his second journey, Clapperton 
obtained, at Katungah, and other 
places, still more accurate informa- 
tion, that the Niger flowed from 
Nyffe, ae Benin, into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. He wrote his friends in 
this country, in the most pointed 
manner, to this effect. Yet the im- 
portant and decisive information was 
again either suppressed in his book, 
or such parts of it given as left the 
question still in doubt; and that the 
information which he had received 
was withheld, we have only to con- 
sult the volume containing the ac- 
count of his and Lander’s journey, 
and the two volumes published by 
Lander himself. It is painful to dwell 
upon such proceedings as these, 
which were adopted only that the 
Niger of Ptolemy and the Joliba of 
Park should be joined to the Nile of 
Egypt, in the face of all probability, 
and in the face of various authorities 
worthy of credit to the contrary. 
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The errors which have been com- 
mitted in, and the blunders which 
have crept into, the narratives of 
Clapperton’s and Lander’s earliest 
travels, are, by the article in the last 
Review, rendered as conspicuous as 
they are remarkable. In the narra- 
tive of Clapperton’s second journey, 
we are informed that Boussa is si- 
tuated on an island ; that the Quorra 
there runs in three streams,—the 
Menai, a narrow sluggish stream, 
and two others with very rocky 
channels and rapid currents. The 
narrative states this in the most 
pointed manner as being what Clap- 
perton saw and wrote. Lander now 
tells us that the Menai is a distinct 
river; that the Quorra at Boussa runs 
in one channel, which is only about 
a stonethrow across, though imme- 
diately above that city,—not situated 
on an island, but on the northern 
bank of the river,—itruns in two chan- 
nels, one of which only is one mile 
broad. Which of the narratives, both 
being given by eye-witnesses, are we 
to believe? The narrative of Lan- 
der’s discovery given in the Review 
states, that the river Coodonia joins 
the Quorra from the “ north-west,” 
whereas it should be, and must be, 
from the north-east! Lander, in his 
first journey, says, that Fundah 
was situated on the Quorra, 12 or 13 
days’ journey “due west from Dun- 
roora;” whereas on the present map 
it is laid down on the Tshaddi, about 
forty miles, four days’ journey, 
8. S. W. from Dunroora. In the ac- 
count read by Mr Barrow to the 
Royal Geographical Society on the 
13th June last, as published in the 
journals of the day, it is stated— 
“shortly after reaching Fundah, the 
last point laid down on Clapperton’s 
map, they found the river make a 
bold sweep to the east,” &c. ; where- 
as the Quarterly Review states that 
Fundah is far distant eastward from 
the point on the Quorra where Fun- 
dah is placed on Clapperton’s map, 
and on the river Tshaddi, three 
days’ journey above the junction of 
that river with the Quorra. The 
space allowed also for the distances 
made good on general bearings in 
the journey down the river is cer- 
tainly too great, and by which 
error the river is carried too far 
to the eastward, and consequent- 
ly all the more remarkable sta 
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tions, such as Kirree, the lake be- 
low it, Ebboe, and the separation of 
some important branches taken to 
regulate and to fix the positions of 
other places, are laid down too distant 
from the sea. Thus Ebboe, three 
days’ journey from the mouth of the 
river, is laid down about 110 miles 
from the sea, which is at least 50 
miles too much. The Bonny and 
New Calabar rivers are also laid 
down a great deal too far to the 
westward; and the river Nun, down 
which Lander descended, is repre- 
sented as entering the sea at Cape 
Formosa, whereas it is the first con- 
siderable river to the east of it. 
These obvious errors disfigure the 
map delineating the delta of the 
river, and place the points where the 
principal branches diverge in unna- 
tural positions with the well-known 
great estuaries of the river. 

In Clapperton’s second journey, 
we are told that Yaoori was three 
days’ journey by land above Boussa, 
or about thirty miles. In the narra- 
tive under review, we are told that 
Lander performed the journey by 
water in three days, against the 
stream. Consequently, the actual 
distance cannot exceed thirty-five 
miles; yet Yaoori is laid down one 
degree, or seventy miles, due north 
from Boussa. Yaoori, we are more- 
over told, is five days’ journey from 
Saccatoo, which five days’ journey 
cannot exceed sixty miles. Yet we 
find Saccatoo about 140 miles more 
to the north, and in 13 deg. 4 min. 
N. lat. At Saccatoo also, Clapperton 
was told that Yaoori was situated 
five days’ journey to the S.W. The 
position, therefore, of one of these 
places is certainly wrong, or the dis- 
tance betwixt them must be much 
greater. 

It is very confidently stated by 
African travellers, that the Niger, or 
Quorra, communicates with the 
Shary and the Lake of Bornou. Al- 
though no great faith is put in such 
narratives, yet such a thing is not 
improbable ; and, if so, the Tshaddi 
may be the channel of communica- 
tion, and the Shary a branch di- 
verging from that great river. Should 
this be the case, the interior of Afri- 
ca will, by means of the Niger, be 
laid open to a still greater extent 
than is at present 2 The 
point of separation will probably be 
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in about 8 deg. 30 min. N. lat., and 
16 deg. 40 min. E. long. The Shary 
has been traced to Loggun in 11 
deg. 7 min. N. lat.; and there, pro- 
bably, its bed is about 1500 feet above 
the level of the sea. From the sup- 
posed point of separation, if such se- 
aration actually exists, of the Shary 
rom the Tshaddi, the distance to the 
junction of the latter river with the 
Niger is, in a direct course, about 
630 British miles, a distance suffi- 
cient to take away any very extraor- 
dinary rapidity from the current of 
the Tshaddi. 
“ None,” says the Reviewer, p.79, 
“ ever heard of such a place as Bous- 
sa,” before the account given by the 
Mandingo Priest, sent to enquire 
about the fate of Mr Park. Why, 
Boossa, or Boussa, was well known 
to every one who had made enqui- 
ries about African geography, for 
many years before Park’s journey ; 
and in the excellent maps of D’An- 
ville, De Lisle, &c., the Reviewer, 
if he chooses to examine them, will 
find both Yaoory and Boussa laid 
down, and with considerable accu- 
racy. > 
It is really pitiable to observe the 
attempt which the writer in the 
Quarterly Review makes to have the 


name Niger expunged from the map 
of Africa, as an unmeaning name 
iven toa river which never existed. 
his will not do. The Joliba of 
Park is, beyond all contradiction, the 
“* Great River” of Herodotus, the 
Niger of Ptolemy, the great river of 
Central Africa mentioned by Ba- 
touta, seen by Leo, sought for, and 
delineated in part, by D’Anville and 
De Lisle, and also the Quorra, or 
Koara, of modern Arabs, and of 
Clapperton and of Lander. The 
Nile theory is as absurd as to dispute 
this fact; and really, if the Royal 
Geographical Society will have wri- 
ters to record their geographical la- 
bours, it would be wise in them not 
to trust the promulgation of these to 
hands that display such partiality, and 
such intolerable arrogance. It is not 
by conduct like this that the society 
will encourage geographical research, 
or collect useful geographical infor- 
mation; nor isitby giving publicity to 
articles so erroneous, yet written in 
such a contemptuous, domineering 
style, that the Quarterly Review is 
to maintain or to spread its name 
and its fame for a superiority over 
its brother periodicals. I am, &c. 
James M‘QuEEN. 
Glasgow, December 24th, 1831. 





THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK, 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 


Bird thou never wert, 


That from heaven, or near it, 


Pourest thy full heart, 


In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


SHELLEY. 


Mipst the long reeds that o’er a Grecian stream 
Unto the faint wind sigh’d melodiously, 

And where the sculpture of a broken shrine 
Sent out, through shadowy grass and thick wild flowers, 
Dim alabaster gleams—a lonely swan 

Warbled his death-chant, and a poet stood 
Listening to that strange music, as it shook 

The lilies on the wave ; and made the pines, 
And all the laurels of the haunted shore, 

Thrill to its passion. Oh! the tones were sweet, 
Ev’n painfully—as with the sweetness wrung 
From parting love ; and to the poet’s thought 


This was their language. 


“ Summer, I depart! 


O light and laughing Summer, fare thee well ! 
No song the less through thy rich woods shall swell, 
For one, one broken heart! 
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“ And fare ye well, young flowers 
Ye will not mourn! Ye will shed odours still, 
And wave in glory, colouring every rill 
Known to my youth’s fresh hours. 


“ And ye, bright founts, that lie 
Far in the whispering forest, lone and deep, 
My wing no more shall stir your lovely sleep— 
Sweet water, I must die! 


“ Will ye not send one tone 
Of sorrow through the shades ? one murmur low ? 
Shall not the green leaves from your voices know, 
That I, your child, am gone ? 


“No! ever glad and free! 
Ye have no sounds a tale of death to tell ; 
Waves, joyous waves, flow on, and fare ye well! 
Ye will not mourn for me. 


“ But thou, sweet boon, too late 

Pour’d on my parting breath, vain gift of song ! 

Why comest thou thus, o’ermastering, rich, and strong, 
In the dark hour of fate ? 


“ Only to wake the sighs 
Of echo-voices from their sparry cell; 
Only to say—O sunshine and blue skies! 
O life and love, farewell !” 


Thus flow’d the death-chant on; while mournfully 
Soft winds and waves made answer, and the tones 
Buried in rocks along the Grecian stream, 

Rocks and dim caverns of old prophecy, 

Woke to respond: and all the air was fill’d 

With that one sighing sound—“ Farewell, farewell !” 
Fill’d with that sound? high in the calm blue heavens 
Ev’n then a skylark sung; soft summer clouds 
Were floating round him, all transpierced with light, 
And midst that pearly radiance his dark wings 
Quiver’d with song; such free triumphant song, 

As if tears were not—as if breaking hearts 

Had not a place below—as if the tomb 

Were of another world; and thus that strain 

Spoke to the poet’s heart exultingly. 


“ The Summer is come; she hath said, ‘ Rejoice!’ 

The wild woods thrill to her merry voice ; 

Her sweet breath is wandering around on high ; 
Sing, sing, through the echoing sky! 


“ There is joy in the mountains; the bright waves leap, 
Like the bounding stag when he breaks from sleep ; 
Mirthfully, wildly, they flash along ; 

Let the heavens ring with song ! 


“ There is joy in the forest; the bird of night 
Hath made the leaves tremble with deep delight ; 
But mine is the glory to sunshine given ; 

Sing, sing, through the laughing heaven ! 


“ Mine are the wings of the soaring morn, 
Mine the free gales with the day-spring born! 
Only young rapture can mount so high; 

Sing, sing, through the echoing sky !” 
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So those two voices met: so Joy and Death 
Mingled their accents; and, amidst the rush 
Of many thoughts, the listening poet cried, 

“ Oh! thou art mighty, thou art wonderful, 
Mysterious Nature! not in thy free range 

Of woods and wilds alone, thou blendest thus 
The dirge-note and the song of festival Ne 
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LET US DEPART! 
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BY MRS HEMANS, 
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Louder and louder, gathering round, there wander’d ** 
Over the oracular woods and divine sea, 
Prophesyings which grew articulate-—SHELLEY. 


tt 


Nicut hung on Salem’s towers, 
And a brooding hush profound 
Lay where the Roman Eagle shone, 

High o’er the tents around— 
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The tents that rose by thousands, 
In the moonlight pnenns pale ; 

Like white waves of a frozen sea, 
Filling an Alpine vale. 
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And the temple’s massy shadow 
Fell broad, and dark, and still; ‘ 
In peace, as if the Holy One 
Yet watch’d his chosen hill. 
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But a fearful sound was heard 
In that old fane’s deepest heart, 
As if mighty wings rush’d by, ‘ 
And a dread voice raised the cry, ‘\ 
“ Let us depart!” ® 
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Within the fated city 
Ev’n then fierce discord raved, 

Though through night’s heaven the comet-sword 
Its vengeful token waved. 


There were shouts of kindred warfare 
Through the dark streets ringing high, 

Though every sign was full which told 
Of the bloody vintage nigh : 


Though the wild red spear and arrows 
Of many a meteor host, 

Went flashing o’er the holy stars, 
In the sky now seen, now lost. 


And that fearful sound was heard 
In the temple’s deepest heart, 
As if mighty wings rush’d by, 
And a voice cried mournfully, 
“ Let us depart!” 


But within the fated city 
There was revelry that night ; 
The wine-cup and the timbrel note, 
And the blaze of banquet light. 


The footsteps of the dancer 
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And the music of the dulcimer 
Summon’d to festival. 


While the clash of brother-weapons 
Made lightning in the air, 

And the dying at the palace-gates 
Lay down in their despair. 


And that fearful sound was heard 
At the temple’s thrilling heart; 
As if mighty wings rush’d by, 
And a dread voice raised the cry— 
“ Let us depart !” 





THE FLOWER OF THE DESERT, 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


* Who does not recollect the exultation of Vaillant over a flower in the torrid wastes of Africa ?—The 
affecting mention of the influence of a flower upon his min, by Mungo Park, in a time of suffering 
and despondency, in the heart of the same savage country, is familiar to every one.”’—~How1tt1’s Book 


of the Seasons, 


Way art thou thus in thy beauty cast, 
O lonely, loneliest flower! 

Where the sound of song hath never pass’d, 
From human hearth or bower ? 


I pity thee, for thy heart of love, 
For thy glowing heart, that fain 
Would breathe out joy with each wind to rove— 
In vain, lost thing ! in vain! 
I pity thee for thy wasted bloom, 
For thy glory’s fleeting hour, 
For the desert place, thy living tomb— 
O lonely, loneliest flower ! 


I said,—but a low voice made reply: 
“ Lament not for the flower! 

Though its blossom all unmark’d must die, 
They have had a glorious dower 


“ Though it bloom afar from the minstrel’s way, 
And the paths where lovers tread, 

Yet strength and hope, like an inborn day, 
By its odours have been shed. 


“Yes! dews more sweet than ever fell 
O’er island of the blest, 

Were shaken forth, from its perfumed bell, 
On a suffering human breast. 


“ A wanderer came, as a stricken deer, 
O’er the waste of burning sand, 

He bore the wound of an Arab spear, 
He flied from a ruthless band. 


«“ And dreams of home, in a troubled tide, 
Swept o’er his darkening eye, 

As he lay down by the fountain side, 
In his mute despair to die. 


« But his glance was caught by the desert’s flower, 
‘he precious boon of heaven 
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And sudden hope, like a vernal shower, 
To his fainting heart was given. 


“ For the bright flower spoke of One above ; 
Of the Presence, felt to brood, 

With a spirit of pervading love, 
O’er the wildest solitude. 


“ Oh! the seed was thrown these wastes among, 
In a blest and gracious hour! 

For the lorn one rose, in heart made strong, 
By the lonely, loneliest flower !” 





THE PAINTER’S LAST WORK.—A SCENE.* 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


Clasp me a little longer on the brink 
Of life, while I can feel thy dear caress ; 
And when this heart hath ceased to beat, oh! think, 
And let it mitigate thy woe’s excess, 
That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 
And friend to more than human friendship just. 
GERTRUDE OF WyYoMING. 


Scene—A Room in an Italian Cottage. The Lattice opening upon a Land- 
scape at sunset. 


FRANCESCO—TERESA. 


TERESA. 
Tue fever’s hue hath left thy cheek, beloved ! 
Thine eyes, that make the day-spring in my heart, 
Are cléar and still once more. Wilt thou look forth ? 
Now, while the sunset with low-streaming light— 
The light thou lov’st—hath made the chestnut-stems 
All burning bronze, the lake one sea of gold! 
Wilt thou be raised upon thy couch, to meet 
The rich air fill’d with wandering scents and sounds ? 
Or shall I lay thy dear, dear head once more 
On this true bosom, lulling thee to rest 
With vesper hymns? 
FRANCESCO. 

No, gentlest love! not now: 
My soul is wakeful—lingering to look forth, 
Not on the sun, but thee! Doth the light sleep 
So gently on the lake? and are the stems 
Of our own chestnuts by that alchymy 
So richly changed ?—and is the orange-scent 
Floating around ?—But I have said farewell, 
Farewell to earth, Teresa! not to thee, 
Nor yet to our deep love, nor yet awhile 
Unto the spirit of mine art, which flows 
Back on my soul in mastery !—one last work! 
And I will shrine my wealth of glowing thoughts, 
Clinging affection and undying hope, 
All that is in me for eternity, 
All, all, in that memorial. 

TERESA. 
Oh! what dream 

Is this, mine own Francesco? Waste thou not 
Thy scarce-returning strength; keep thy rich thoughts 
For happier days! they will not melt away 
Like passing music from the lute ;—dear friend ! 
Dearest of friends! thou canst win back at will 
The glorious visions. 





* Suggested by the closing scene in the life of the painter Blake ; as beautifully 
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FRANCESCO. 
Yes! the unseen land 
Of glorious visions hath sent forth a voice 
To call me hence. Oh! be thou not deceived! 
Bind to thy heart no earthly hope, Teresa! 
I must, must leave thee! Yet be strong, my love, 
As thou hast still been gentle ! 
TERES As 
Oh, Francesco! 
What will this dim world be to me, Francesco, 
When wanting thy bright soul, the life of all— 
My only sunshine !—How can I bear on ? 
How can we part? We that have loved so well, 
With clasping spirits link’d so long by grief— 
By tears—by prayer ? 
FRANCESCO. 
Ev’n therefore we can - 
With an immortal trust, that such high love 
Is not of things to perish. 
Let me leave 
One record still, to prove it strong as death, 
Ev’n in Death’s hour of triumph. Once again, 
Stand with thy meek hands folded on thy breast, 
And eyes half veil’d, in thine own soul absorb’d, 
As in thy watchings, ere I sink to sleep ; 
And I will give the bending flower-like grace 
Of that soft form, and the still sweetness throned 
On that pale brow, and in that quivering smile 
Of voiceless love, a life that shall outlast 
Their delicate earthly being. There—thy head 
Bow’d down with beauty, and with tenderness, 
And lowly thought—even thus—my own Teresa ! 
Oh! the quick glancing radiance, and bright bloom 
That once around thee hung, have melted now 
Into more solemn light—but holier far, 
And dearer, and yet lovelier in mine eyes, 
Than all that summer flush! For by my couch, 
In patient and serene devotedness, 
Thou hast made those rich hues and sunny smiles, 
Thine offering unto me. Oh! I may give 
Those pensive lips, that clear Madonna brow, 
And the sweet earnestness of that dark eye, 
Unto the canvass—I may catch the flow 
Of all those drooping locks, and glorify 
With a soft halo what is imaged thus— 
But how much rests unbreathed! My faithful one! 
What thou hast been to me! This bitter world, 
This cold unanswering world, that hath no voice 
To greet the heavenly spirit—that drives back 
All Birds of Eden, which would sojourn here 
A little while—how have I turn’daway 
From its keen soulless air, and in thy heart, 
Found ever the sweet fountain of response, 
To quench my thirst for home! 
The dear work grows 
Beneath my hand—the last! Each faintest line 
With treasured memories fraught. Oh! weep thou not 
Too long, too bitterly, when I depart! 
Surely a bright home waits us both—for I, 
In all my dreams, have turn’d me not from God ; 
And Thou—oh! best and purest! stand thou there— 
There, in thy hallow’d beauty, shadowing forth 
The loveliness of love! 





Meworrs are astyle of composition 
in which the French are altogether 
unrivalled. They have neither the 
gravity and dulness of history, nor 
the lightness and frivolity of novels; 
but combine the two in a way pecu- 
liar to themselves, and which the 
_— of no other country in Europe 

ave been able toimitate. Whether 
it is that their natural vivacity gives 
them greater advantages in this light 
species of writing than any other na- 
tion, or that the art of conversation 
has arrived with them at greater 
perfection than in other states, or 
that their vanity makes every person 
imagine that what he has seen and 
heard must be interesting to the rest 
of the world; the effect is certain, 
that their memoirs exhibit a picture 
of life, manners, and historical inci- 
dents, to which there is nothing com- 
parable in the annals of literature. 
Since the Revolution, this species 

of writing has acquired an extraor- 
dinary degree of interest, from the 
illustrious and immortal characters 
who are brought on the stage.— 
We live with Napoleon and Talley- 
rand, with Carnot and Beauharnais ; 
the thoughts, the modes of expres- 
sion, the habits of life, of these great 
men, are brought familiarly before 
us; we know them as if we had lived 
in their society from infancy, and 
can detect a conversation which does 
not bear the character of originality, 
with as much certainty, as if it were 
the words of our most intimate ac- 
quaintances. How different is the 
ease with the illustrious men of our 
own country ; how little do we know 
of the private character of thage to 
ivhom we owe the most; and how 
jejune and uninteresting must be the 
work of the historian of England, 
<ompared with that which exhibits, 
ia the neighbouring state, not only 
the great events which illustrate his- 
tory, but the lighter incidents which 
characterise manners, and distinguish 
character ! 
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Plutarch’s Lives, and Boswell’s 
Johnson, are the only works in other 
languages which are of the same de- 
scription with the French memoirs ; 
and accordingly there are no such 
popular compositions in Roman or 
English literature. Philosophers 
may decry them as gossiping tales, 
unfit for a place in an historical li- 
brary ; historians may lament their 
broken and unconnected stories; 
but they are read, and will be for 
ever read, by millions, to whom the 
graver narratives of events are un- 
known. We wish not only to know 
the public actions of illustrious men, 
but to be familiar with their private 
habits ; to hear how they lived, and 
diverted themselves, and conversed 
with their intimate friends; and we 
derive from faithful and able me- 
moirs of their private lives, some- 
what of the same gratification which 
all must have experienced in the so- 
ciety of illustrious or celebrated men. 

Of this class of memoirs we have 
seldom met with a more interesting 
work than that which forms the sub- 
ject of this article. The authoress 
is already well known to the Parisi- 
an, though, we believe, but little to 
the British public, from the memoirs 
of the Empire and the Consulate, 
the reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X., which she has already 
published ; but none of these works, 
though they are all extremely amu- 
sing, are so interesting as these Me- 
moirs, which relate to the intrigues 
of the Court prior to the three glorious 
days, the causes which led to that 
event, the state of society in Paris 
subsequent to the accession of Louis 
Philip, and the Court of that Citizen 
King. 

The ‘Femme de Qualité,’ as she 


styles herself, is a lady of rank, who - 


was attached to the Court both of 
Louis and Charles; but she belongs 
to that liberal class of which Cha- 
teaubriand was the head, and who 
reprobate the fatal ordinances even 
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more than the Republicans, who 
found in themthe means of overturn- 
ing the throne. Though she is attach- 
ed, therefore, both by interest and in- 
clination, to the Royalist party; yet 
she is any thing but a friend to Polig- 
nac and the Ultras, and seems fully as 
intimate with Constant, Royer Col- 
lard, Lafayette, and the leaders of the 
movement, as with the Court circle 
in which~she habitually moved. 
From such a person more imparti- 
ality may be expected than from 
most other writers, on either side of 
the channel, in these days of vehe- 
ment party division. 

Louis XVIH., according to this 
writer, distinctly foresaw the conse- 
quences which the imprudent coun- 
sels of Charles X. would bring upon 
the nation; and it gives a high idea 
of the capacity of that monarch, that 
he was able, for so many years, to 
steer that middle course, which 
avoided the breakers with which his 
path on every side was beset. He is 
said to have thus expressed himself 
upon the events likely to ensue from 
his brother’s accession to the throne : 

“¢]T know my family by heart; 
there is not a member of it whose 
inmost thoughts are not familiar to 
my mind. As to my brother, the care 
of his salvation is his sole object; 
and if he survives me, you will see 
all sorts of absurdities flow from 
that pious fantasy; his counsellors 
will acquire a dominion over his 
mind. I would not even engage that 
they will not engage in some attacks 
on the Charter.’ 

“ Notwithstanding that vigorous 
sally, I continued, with warmth, the 
defence of Monsieur. 

“*« Madame,’ resumed the King, 
‘ I know the history of England. 
The unfortunate Louis XVI. has 
shewn too close a resemblance to 
Charles I. Napoleon has, with con- 
summate ability, played the part 
of Cromwell. I flatter myself I 
have acted better than Charles IL, 
for my Charter is a great work ; but 
I must lower my flag before Mon- 
sieur, who will surpass us all in traits 
of likeness to the infatuated James II. 
Another Prince of Orange is also at 
hand near the throne, as if expressly 
for the purpose that the copy of that 
great historical picture should, in 
every particular, resemble the origi- 
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“*T hope, however, that, as a last 
touch, your Majesty will not add the 
fatal catastrophe which precipitated 
from the throne the last of the Stu- 
arts.’ 

“* Nothing, you may rely upon it, 
will be awanting. My brother will 
ruin every thing. Is he not already 
endeavouring to counteract all my 
designs—to undermine, inevery part, 
the edifice which I have constructed 
with so much pain? He mistakes his 
obstinacy for vigour—he is sur- 
rounded by counsellors without abi- 
lity, and who believe that God will 
sustain, with his omnipotence, all 
their imprudent actions. Such in- 
fatuation, Madame, will go far to 
overturn empires. Yet the throne 
of France is well worth the trouble 
of preserving. The Royalists, add- 
ed he, with warmth, ‘ live in plots 
and conspiracies; treason is the appa- 
nage of weakness. You see they are 
acting under my reign as they did 
under Napoleon; and if my brother 
one day mounts the throne, I doubt 
not that they will continue the low 
and miserable intrigues which are 
now going forward.’ 

“* Against whom will their efforts 
be directed ?” said I. 

“* Against my memory—against 
the Charter,’ rejoined the King— 
‘that is, against themselves, for 
these fools do not perceive how pre- 
carious their situation is; and that 
if the fundamental compact is viola- 
ted, it will overwhelm them in its 
ruins.’ ”—I, 12. 

It is easy, no doubt, to prophesy 
ex post facto, and certainly these 
words were not published till after 
July, 1830; but sufficient evidence 
exists in other quarters, that the late 
King entertained these opinions as 
to the future conduct of his brother; 
and, in the Memoirs of Louis XVIIL, 
by the same author, | ge be- 
fore the catastrophe of July, similar 
opinions will be found. 

_ An interesting account of the open- 
ing of the last Pertiuesous of Charles, 
is given in the following passage :— 

“ The day of the opening of the 
Session at length arrived—a memo- 
rable epoch, of which the memory 
will long be perpetuated in France. 
The Court flattered themselves that 
resistance would diminish as the de- 
cisive moment approached—that the 
holders of property, the discontented 
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Royalists, would rally round the Ad- 
ministration, when they saw the 
Throne seriously menaced. They did 
not recollect that when the passions 
are once excited, there is no longer 
either wisdom, or good faith, or even 
common intelligence, among men. 
Every one prepared himself to com- 
bat, with ardour, in the strife in 
which he was engaged, and no one 
contemplated the terrible consequen- 
ces which were to follow a mortal 
contest.” 

“The Chamber was crowded to 
suffocation; few of the movement 
party were there, but a large pro- 
portion of those attached to the 
Court. The King was as it were 
surrounded by a royalist atmos- 

here ; if he judged of the rest of 

rance by what he there witnessed, 
he might be pardoned for giving way 
to the illusions of royalty. 

“ Nevertheless, bitterness and divi- 
sions had mingled even with the 
assembly which surrounded the 
throne ; the acclamations were far 
from being so unanimous or enthu- 
siastic as usual. The King, according 
to his wonted usage, shewed himself 
full of dignity and nobility ; he bow- 
ed to the right and left with the most 
gracious air, with the true smile 
of the Count d’Artois. He little 
thought that that was the last day 
on which he should give vent to his 
royal anxiety. A trifling but curi- 
ous incident interrupted the satis- 
faction which I experienced at the 
august spectacle. At the moment 
when the King was ascending the 
first step of the throne, his foot got 
entangled in the folds of the vel- 
vet drapery with which it was co- 
vered—he slipt his foot, and the 
crown fell from his head. The Duke 
of Orleans lifted it from the ground 
and restored it to Charles, but not 
before it had passed from the head 
of the Monarch into the hands of the 
Prince. All the spectators felt the 
incident, for nothing is so supersti- 
tious as royalty—a confused murmur 
arose on the benches ; and such was 
the importance attached to the inci- 
dent, that next day the journals be- 
longing to our party denied or dis- 

uised the circumstance.” —I. 53. 

Of the fatal divisions of the Royal- 
ists, which gave an easy victory to 
the movement party, and which bears 
so close a resemblance to the union 
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of the Ultra Tories, Whigs, and Ra- 
dicals, against the Duke of Welling. 
ton’s administration, our author gives 
the following interesting account :— 

“ The choice of the five candidates 
for the presidency was the signal for 
the commencement of the strife be- 
tween the Chamber and the Minis- 
try. M. Polignac’s candidates were, 
M. Chantelauze, Lasour, De Berbis, 
and Pardessus. Little hope was pla- 
ced on the two latter ; the whole ex- 
pectations of the party were centred 
on the former. The opposition named 
M. Royer Collard, Casimir Perier, 
Sebastiani, Dupont de |’Eure, and 
Girod de PAin; but.they could not 
secure the nomination without the 
support of the party of Agier, thirty 
strong, who were royalists. 

“The choice of a president, and 
the destinies of France, therefore, 
rested entirely on the decision of 
thirty men. Every effort was made 
to bring them back to their former 
party and natural connexions; but 
whether it was that they were in- 
spired with resentment at the bit- 
ter raillery which our journals had 
lavished on them, or that they were 
blinded by their animosity against M. 
de Polignac, they persisted in their de- 
sertion. One of them said to me with 
candour, ‘ They insult us in prospe- 
rity; they invoke us in the moment 
of peril; we have all the danger, and 
remain without reward for our ser- 
vices ; they must therefore make up 
their minds to have us for adver- 
saries.’ 

“These words contain the whole se- 
cret of France since the Restoration. 
The different oppositions had but 
one object, to obtain possession of 
power ; the majorities were only an- 
xious to preserve it; and in the midst 
of these selfish passions the interests 
of France were sacrificed to the avi- 
dity of those who should have com- 
bined for its defence. 

“ The nomination of the candidates 
for the presidency occasioned warm 
discussions. Royer Collard and Ca- 
simir Perier were the first elected ; 
we had only 116 votes. This defeat 
should have opened the eyes of M. 
Polignac; but it had no such effect. 
In the evening the party of Agier 
and the gauche named the three 
others, M. Lalot, Agier, and Sebas- 
tiani. 

“ This result exasperated the cour- 
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tiers to the last degree ;—they broke 
out into reproaches against the ‘ de- 
serters of the rights,’ as they called 
them, and latterly drove them tu ex- 
tremities by breaking all terms with 
them.—‘ We are treated worse than 
the regicides,’ said these gentlemen ; 
‘we are overwhelmed with injuries, 
and held forth as accomplices in all 
the crimes of the Revolution; and 
yet our whole crime consists in ha- 
ving withheld our aid in the defence 
of the crown, from a favourite whom 
we deem unfit to govern the king- 
dom. Let the King dismiss him, and 
we are ready to die for him.’—* Sir,’ 
said I to one of the party who held 
that language in my presence, ‘ he 
who passes from one party to ano- 
ther to — a private pique, is not 
only guilty of a moral wrong, but of 
a glaring fault; to him we may ap- 

ly the well-known expression of M. 
Folleyrend—Desertion ia opinion is 
worse than a crime, it is a fault.” 
I, 68—65. 

The ascendant of the opposition in 
the Chambers, therefore, which was 
the immediate cause of the revolu- 
tion of the barricades, by rendering 
the Crown desperate, and driving it 
to extreme measures, to preserve its 
falling influence, was occasioned by 
thirty royalists, who held the balance, 
joining therevolutionary party. Where 
are these vacillating royalists now ? 
What have they gained by joining 
the ranks of the populace to subvert 
an obnoxious Minister? A memo- 
rable example of the extreme peril 
of the conservative party ever divi- 
ding among themselves when in pre- 
sence of an able and audacious po- 
— opposition ; and a signal proof 

ow much the inhabitants of this 
country have to congratulate them- 
selves that the Duke of Wellington, 
when deserted by one half of the 
Tories, resigned, instead of driving 
the Crown into extreme measures ; 
and that after the fatal division con- 
sequent on Catholic Emancipation, 
the friends of the constitution are at 
length firmly united against any far- 
ther encroachment of their insatiable 
opponents. 

e have the following curious 
account of a conversation between 
the author and the King, shortly be- 
fore the Revolution broke out. 

“ Perceiving that the King was be- 
yond the ordinary circle of his ideas 
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on this occasion, I seized the favour- 
able moment.—‘ Sire,’ said I, ‘ there 
exists in the lower classes of the 
people an absolute indifference for 
forms of government: superstition 
rather than genuine piety, and an ex- 
treme laxity of manners. They are 
susceptible of any impressions which 
are given them; and I know that 
numbers are labouring underhand to 
irritate them, and induce them to 
revolt against the royal authority.’ 

“ ¢*Do you then really believe that 
the people of Paris will suffer them- 
selves to be seduced into revolt, if 
the agitators try to drive them to it?’ 

“*¢ | fear it, Sire.’ 

* * You give me poor consolation, 
Madame: a revolt! the days of July 
and October 1789 will be renewed ; 
they will begin again the hideous 
yells and fury of the Revolution: 
that is impossible, Madame! your 
fears make you exaggerate the evils.’ 

“ ¢ Sire, the enemies of royalty put 
in motion every species of spring; 
they speak to the passions by means 
of the liberal journals, which preach 
up insurrection as the most sacred 
of duties. These journals are read 
by all the world, from the most mi- 
serable to the most opulent; and I 
much fear, if a struggle commences.’ 

“* Things,’ interrupted the King, 
‘ will not come to that extremity. 
Polignac will put all in order. It is 
not that I wish to go too fast, but I 
am driven on on every side: the 
people, the people: that liberty of 
the press has done an incalculable 
mischief! 

“ ¢ Sire, it tears us with beautiful 
teeth. It is an enraged dog, which 
spares no one in its fury.’ 

“ ¢ You would have willingly seen 
it muzzled ?” 

“* Strangled, Sire !’—In truth I my- 
self had suffered so much from the 
press, that I lost no mc orporen of 
requiting to it the mischief it had oc- 
casioned. ' 

“ The King afterwards asked me 
my opinion of the liberal leaders 
who had been suggested to him for 
an administration, in particular La- 
fitte, Sebastiani, and Casimir Pe- 
tier. 

“ ¢ Lafitte,’ said I, ‘ has good inten- 
tions, but he is too honest to be a 
= olitician. Sebastiani believes 

imself an eagle, but he is nothing 
but a liberal peacock ; and as such, 
P 
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a bird of bad odour. He will do any 
thing for you if you will flatter him, 
and admire his plumage. Casimir 
Perier has talents, perhaps genius ; 
but he is harsh and irascible ; he de- 
sires to command as a master when 
he should obey as a subject; he 
would rather ruin his party than 
yield a point.”—I. 105. 

About the same time the author 

saw Benjamin Constant, who was 
then labouring under the illness 
which ultimately brought him to his 
grave. The coming events appeared 
very differently to him from what 
they did to the inmates of the Tui- 
leries. 
_ * What will all this lead to? said 
I, shortly after entering the chamber, 
where, though on the bed of death, 
was contained the soul which would 
have sufficed for ten existences. 

“*To the beginning of the end, 
Madame, and now this is no plea- 
santry. The King has intrusted his 
sheet-anchor to M. de Polignac, and 
he has transformed the metal into 
fragile glass.’ 

** You are a bird of bad omen.’ 

“¢] prophesy nothing, Madame ; 
but the future rises up before me 
with as much clearness as the past; 
and it is only necessary to know cer- 
tain men to foresee with certainty 
all their actions. He who governs us 
just now has thrown himself head- 
long into the feudality of the nine- 
teenth century. The consequencesof 
his folly will fall on himself, and those 
who employ him, but there is no 
danger that it will become contagi- 
ous.’ 

“* You make me tremble; what 
fate then do you anticipate for the 
legitimate monarchy ?” 

“« It will give o* to a republic 
with monarchical institutions, or a 
monarchy with republican institu- 
tions.’ 

“ * And the courtiers ?” 

“* They must become bourgeois.’ 

“Truly, said I, ‘I thought you 
had the opinions of better society. 
Recollect Madame de Stael, and have 
some regard at least for the lesson 
of history. What would you make, 
for example, of absolute equality ?” 

“*] know well,’ he replied, ‘ that 
it is a vain theory, but you must sub- 
mit to it. In vain will you establish 
that equality in your laws; it will 
never strike root among your man- 
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ners: Education has its castes as well 
as nobility, and I must own that I 
like to carry on my opposition in 
good company.’ 

“ This last avowal disarmed me. 
In truth I have known more than 
one liberal of rank, to whom every 
intimate relation with ogee sup- 
porters was insupportable. The Mar- 
quis de C., for example, never could 
enter into the house of a bourgeois 
without saying, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, Now I must encanaille 
inyself. 

“* Can we not,’ said I, ‘ retard the 
catastrophe ?” 

“¢* No, Madame, that is impossible. 
Your party has no sincere desire for 
an alliance with us, and we have lit- 
tle wish for an accommodation with 
you. Weare both placed ona car on 
the summit of a rapid descent; when 
once the impulse is given, you must 
follow it, for the slightest effort to ar- 
rest the motion would prove fatal.’ ” 
—I. 110. 

The changes in France since the 
first Revolution have produced a sig- 
nal alteration in manners, and ina 
great measure extinguished that re- 
fined gallantry for which the French 
were formerly so distinguished. Our 
fair authoress gives the following ac- 
count of this sudden metamorphosis, 
the necessary effect of the opening 
of the career of politics to the youth 
of the nation; and making every al- 
lowance for the feelings with which 
a lady on the wrong side of forty 
views the attentions paid to the fair 
sex in her later years, there can be 
no doubt that there is much truth in 
her complaints, in which, indeed, she 
is joined by those still in the zenith 
of their youth and attractions. 

“I trust the expression of my just 
complaints will not form a subject 
of ridicule, and that I will not be 
accused of exaggeration when I tell 
the simple truth: the wound is too 
fresh to make it an easy matter to 
assuage its pains. In fact, what part 
in society is now left to my sex? 
where is the beautiful woman who 
will not be abandoned with plea- 
sure for a political discussion, to 
read a newspaper, or ascertain the 
state of the funds? Alas! the days 
are no more when life was deemed 
too short to evince the constancy “ef 
a lover. Love itself seems extin- 
guished in every heart, at least no 
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one now dies of it; and if it occa- 
sionally leads to frightful excesses 
of jealousy or resentment, it is in the 
lower classes that these embers of 
the fire are preserved: the people 
alone love with enthusiasm. I re- 
gard France as lost and dishonoured: 
soon it will have no glory left but the 
recollection of the exploits of July. 

“ Every thing now is selfish and 
calculating, down to the fine arts, 
which are made the subject of spe- 
culation. The ablest painters have 
abandoned historical for portrait 
—s. the poets have quitted the 

ights of the epic and tragic muse 
for the Vaudeville, because it is a 
source of profit. Political opinions, 
even, have lost their independence : 
they are considered only as a means 
of making a fortune: they are mo- 
dified or altered according to the 
temper of the moment, and God 
knows to what degradation this sel- 
fish spirit will lead us, I fear soon 
to see the fine arts made an object 
of traffic in the public streets. 

“ At the hazard of being accused 
of the peevishness of age, I declare 
myself in very bad humour with the 
era in which I live, and the late Re- 
volution has done nothing towards 
improving my views. We were pro- 
mised mountains and prodigies, and 
I was so far carried away by the il- 
lusion, as at one period to credit it ; 
but now every one asks where they 
are to be found? Every thing was 
to have been regenerated and amelio- 
rated ; and yet the passions of men 
are playing the same part as former- 
ly: ambition, the thirst of titles and 
honours, these are the objects of de- 
sire, these the springs of action. Is 

ower less flattered than formerly ? 
s the national honour more respect- 
ed? Every thing languishes and 
droops: the men are no longer sus- 
ceptible of love, beauty has lost its 
zone; there is an air of age alike 
upon the infant which begins its ex- 
istence, and the institutions which 
have sprung up from nonentity. All 
this flows from egotism, which, even 
more than tyranny or fanaticism, 
withers every thing which it touches. 

“ Civilisation, doubtless, is a high- 
sounding expression; but excess in 
every improvement leads to ruin.— 
How can we expect virtue when men 
have ceased to blush at vice? Where 
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shall we find generosity when there 
is nothing but interest and calcula- 
tion? We boast of our reason and 
prudence, and I am far from denying 
their merits; but it is enthusiasm 
alone which produces great results. 
I know not if it enters into the com- 
position of the Royalists who are 
faithful at so much the hour, or the 
gentlemen of the movement who de- 
mand a republic, because it promises 
to give them every thing they want. 
Interest! every where interest! no- 
thing but that is to be seen in our 
days. Our sovereigns even set the 
example, by the avidity with which 
they set themselves to fix the civil 
list; and indeed they are not to be 
blamed for that, for it is the duty of 
a prudent father of a family to hus- 
band the resources which may be 
available to his children in case of 
need.” —I. 157. 

In these observations, there ismuch 
room for philosophical reflection, and 
they go far to confirm an observation 
made in a former number of this 
Miscellany,* viz. that from the cor- 
rupted and irreligious state of France 
at this period, real freedom cannot 
be expected to arise in it, and that 
after half a century of democratic 
contention, they will settle down 
queer into the torpor and the sel- 

shness of despotism. In truth, the 
selfish feeling which is the secret 
spring both of democratic ambition 
and public corruption, is utterly in- 
consistent with the self-denial, the 
devotion, and the magnanimity which 
is the only foundation of patriotic 
feeling or public spirit. The transi- 
tion is but too easy from the love of 
power to the love of pleasure, be- 
cause both spring from selfish prin- 
ciples in the individual; it is ex- 
tremely difficult from either to the 
love of | freedom, because that implies 
an abandonment of both for the pub- 
lic good. 

he following interesting account 
is given of the conversation of Charles 
X. with Marshal Marmont, when he 
revealed to him the design of pro- 
mulgating the famous ordinances. 
They may be considered as the ma- 
nifesto of the Court on the reasons 
of state-necessity which the Royalists 
plead for the justification of those 
measures. The account is extracted 
from the Marshal’s diary. 
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“¢ Marshal,’ said the King, ‘ I have 
sent for you to make you acquainted 
with my intentions relative to the 
measures which I propose to adopt. 
It is not to a Minister of state, mem- 
ber of the cabinet, that I address 
myself. It is not advice which I 
require; I speak to the major-gene- 
ral of the service, with the view that, 
having learned my intentions, he may 
employ the requisite means for car- 
rying them into effect. I am about 
to take a new step in my govern- 
ment, after having ascertained that 
I could not continue the former 
course without endangering the re- 
pose of my family, the safety of my 
people, the preservation of our holy 
religion. A seditious Chamber,whom 
the violence of its acts obliged me to 
dissolve, has been returned of new, 
composed of the very same members 
whose treasonable designs threaten- 
ed immediately to destroy the peace 
of the nation. I was reduced to the 
necessity, either of abdicating my 
crown, or engaging in a strife for its 
preservation; Ihave chosen the lat- 
ter alternative. Ordinances wisely 


framed, and based on the charter, 


from which the encroachments of 
the popular party have caused us too 
far to recede, are the bridle which I 
ropose to put upon the growin 
Pile The Liberty Of the aiden is to 
exist no a: the censorship is 
re-established : the Chamber is of 
new dissolved : the law of elections 
is changed. A different method of 
election will be pursued: the num- 
ber of deputies is reduced to 258: 
in a word, the 5th July 1830 is to 
become a monarchical 3d Septem- 
ber. These measures have not been 
adopted without due reflection; but 
I have taken my determination, and 
will support it at the hazard of my 
life, and I reckon on your aid, Mar- 
shal.’ 

“ The length of this speech, which 
was pronounced with dignity, and 
an air of the most profound convic- 
tion, gave the Marshal time to con- 
quer his agitation. He was ready to 
sink into the abyss which he saw 
opening before him, but he could 
not recede ; his duty compelled him 
to advance; and he pronounced, not 
without visible emotion, the oath 
which was required of him.” —I. 234. 

The authoress was at St Cloud on 
Wednesday, 28th July, when the 
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Tuileries was carried by the pepu- 
lace. The following account of the 
manner in which the fatal intelli- 
ence was communicated to the 
ourt, is too graphic to have been 
drawn from any thing but nature. 

“ It was seven o’clock in the even- 
ing when I entered the court of the 
chateau of St Cloud. M.de Damas 
handed me out of the carriage, and 
led me to the King, to whom I ren- 
dered a faithful account of what I 
had witnessed in the capital. His 
Majesty listened attentively to my 
narrative; and, after having asked 
me several questions on the state of 
Paris, allowed me to withdraw. The 
Duke of followed me, and 
said he was much embarrassed be- 
tween his fidelity to the King on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the urgent 
affairs which required his presence 
elsewhere. I said nothing, but saw 
clearly that the courtiers were al- 
ready meditating flight. 

“TI entered the apartment of the 
Duchess de Berri, who was sitting to 
a miniature painter of rising ability. 
A numerous party was assembled, 
who were striving to amuse her, and 
avert the painful thoughts which all 
too keenly experienced. Many tele- 
scopes, directed to Paris, were in the 
hands of those at the windows, and 
made us acquainted with whatever 
was visible at that distance in the 
metropolis. After having been ex- 
tremely animated, the conversation 
was becoming rather languid, when, 
all of asudden, M. Menard taking his 
eye from the telescope, exclaimed, 
in an agitated tone— 

“*T believe, may God forgive me, 
that the tricolour flag is floating on 
the Tuileries !’ 

“ A ery of horror arose on all 
sides. It was too true; the revolu- 
tion was accomplished. Nothing 
could more clearly resemble a coup 
de theatre. Every one ran out of the 
room; the Duchess de Berri burst 
into tears, and I was dissolved at her 
feet. The artist alone remained with 
us; and such was his republican 
spirit, that he ventured at that mo- 
ment to paint a tricolour flag in the 
miniature. He then slipt out of 
the room, and we never saw him 
more. 

“ Shortly the Ministers arrived at 
the full gallop, who had fled from 
their several stations to the King. 
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M. de Polignac seemed deeply de- 
jected; the countenance of M. de 
Peyronnet announced the firmness 
of his mind; that of M. de Montbel, 
exultation. The other Ministers 
seemed resigned to their fate.’—I. 
278. 

The Duchess de Berri was in de- 
spair at the fatal revolution which 
these events had made. The follow- 
ing account of her first conversation, 
before the transports of grief had 
subsided, is taken from the diary of 
the Marshal :— 

“ Alas! if I was at liberty, I would 
fly to present the Duke de Bourdeaux 
to the citizens of Paris. I would 
put him in their hands, saying— 
‘ There is your pledge: Educate him 
as you please. I bestow him on 
you, and ask you nothing in return 
but your love. But I can do no- 
thing: I have conjured the King on 
my knees to recall the ordinances ; 
but he will not. I have equally 
failed with the Dauphin. There are 
persons here who seem bent on our 
destruction: their pernicious coun- 
sels have indeed carried us far in a 
short time.’ 

“The Marshal was overwhelmed 
at the generous idea of the Duchess, 
but he felt it his duty, nevertheless, 
to apprize her, that the Court had 
refused all accommodation with the 
liberal party. 

“¢ That is the way that they hasten 
our destruction, while pretending to 
arrestit. Ah! If the Dauphiness were 
here, how enraged she would be at 

! Marshal, kings frequently 
find in their friends their greatest 
enemies. Good intentions can never 
excuse want of ability. But, do you 
think there is no hope of regaining 
the people? My son is innocent— 
Surely they will not punish him for 
the faults of others ? 

“¢ Means of accommodation still 
exist; butthey are ofsuch a kind as not 
to be practicable without the consent 
of the King. Suffice it to say, that 
absolute power can no longer reign 
in France; that the influence of the 
clergy has ceased.’ 

“* As for me, Marshal,’ replied 
the Duchess, ‘ I will consent to any 
thing, provided they will preserve 
the crown to my son; but I much 
dread the Duke of Orleans and the 


young Napoleon. Let the Parisians 
know the advantage of being guided 
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by legitimacy. Answer for my fide- 
lity. Tell them that it will be with 
the sincerest pleasure that I will put 
on his head the constitutional crown. 
I might once have had other ideas ; 
but since France demands a liberal 
government, I resign myself to their 
wishes.’ ”—I, 287, 

Whatever opinion may be formed 
on Charles’s capacity to govern, or 
the wisdom of the measures which 
he latterly adopted, there can be but 
one as to the heroism and resigna- 
tion with which he bore the sad re- 
verses of fortune which were reser- 
ved for his latter years. All authori- 
ties concur inthis. That of our au- 
thoress is one of the most striking. 

“*Tam surprised,’ said the King, 
‘that Ihave not seen the Duke of 
Orleans at Court for some days, I 
am told he is travelling. I know 
not whether to believe it; at all 
events, Madame, believe me that I 
am touched with what you have done 
for me, though success has not crown- 
ed your exertions.’ 

“ These words, pronounced with a 
tone of sincerity, melted me even to 
tears. My eyes filled—the King per- 
ceived it, and taking my hand, 

“ * Madame,’ said he, ‘ we must 
strive to bear, with courage and re- 
signation, the calamities which it has 
pleased God to send us; but, what- 
ever happens, believe meI will never 
forget the devotion of my true 
friends; and that will be the more 
easy, because their number is so 
small.’ ”—I. 297. 

Marmont conversed with the King 
on the necessity of abdicating. The 
following account of his sentiments 
will demonstrate the noble, though 
perhaps mistaken sentiments, with 
which he was animated :— 

** Charles X. told the Marshal 
that he was resolved to abdicate— 
that his conscience even imposed it 
on him as a duty—-that he had al- 
ways governed according to what 
he esteemed the interest of his peo- 
ple, and of religion—that not having 
been appreciated in his endeavours 
for the one, and being unable to sus- 
tain the other, if he remained upon 
the throne, he renounced, without 
regret, a power which, if retained, 
would render him responsible to 
Heaven for all the evils with which 
France might be afflicted—that his 
duty to God was superior even to hig 
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duty towards his people—and that 
he hoped to find, in his trust in Him, 
sufficient strength to bear, without 
murmuring, all the dispensations 
with which he might be afflicted. 
But that which disquiets me most,’ 
said the King, ‘is the education of 
my grandson. I will never consent 
that he should be surrendered to the 
Liberals; the crown of martyrdom 
is preferable.’ 

“The Marshal ventured to mention 
Chateaubriand, as a fit man to be in- 
trusted with the education of the 
young prince. 

**¢Do not mention him, Marshal. 
Joas was intrusted to Joad, and not 
to Mathan. Chateaubriand would 
be the most fatal of preceptors, for 
it is he who has perverted so lar 
a portion of the Royalist youth, by 
lending a chivalrous air to Liberal- 
ism. Should the hand of God one 


day cease to press upon me, it will 
be because, whatever faults I may 
have committed, I have remained 
faithful to him; and it is indispen- 
sable that the heir of the throne of St 
Louis should receive a religious edu- 


cation. Chateaubriand is a sophist 
in religion, and no true believer.’ 

“ In truth, every one who had ac- 
cess to him must have observed, that 
in the last misfortunes which over- 
whelmed him, Charles X. found in 
his religious feelings an inexhaust- 
ible source of consolation. When he 
was made aware of the necessity of 
abdicating, he made up his mind to 
it without pain. The mental activity 
of Napoleon was the real vulture 
which he carried with him to St He- 
lena; Charles X. surrendered him- 
self to God. His religious resigna- 
tion supplied the place of philo- 
sophy.”’—I. 300. 

Without permeating to vindicate all 
the acts of Charles’s administration, 
and admitting that there was much 
imprudence in many steps of his go- 
vernment, it is impossible to contem- 

late without admiration his conduct 
in adversity. Firm, without being os- 
tentatious ; resigned, without being 
querulous, he bore the fall from the 
height of temporal grandeur with 
an equanimity which surpasses the 
ee efforts of worldly heroism. 

ouis was first led to the scaffold ; 
and his captivity and death exhibit a 
specimen of Christian on 
and forgiveness to which there is 
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nothing in the annals of uninspired 
virtue which can be compared. Na- 
poleon was next precipitated from 
the throne—the conqueror of the 
world strove in vain to subdue his 
own passions; and the memoirs of 
St Helena exhibit the greatest hu- 
man intellect gnawing in vain at 
the adamantine chain of adversity. 
Charles X. was subjected to the same 
ordeal; and that which the soul of 
Napoleon could not endure, was 
borne with ease by a slender intel- 
lect, and a mind frittered away by 
the frivolities of a court. Such is 
the superiority of redigion to the ut- 
most efforts of unassisted reason; 
such the advantage it gives even or- 
dinary minds over the most gigantic 
efforts of mere human magnanimity. 

Charles X. in these observations 
was unjust to Chateaubriand. That 
illustrious man, second only to Scott 
in European literature, was the vic- 
tim of the same wretched court in- 
trigues which proved fatal to the 
reigning family. Their eyes were 
not opened to his great qualities 
during the prosperous days of the 
restoration ; they were taught to 
believe he was an apostate to the 
cause of royalty, an infidel in reli- 
gion, because he was superior to 
the conclave of Jesuits who ruled 
the cabinet. But adversity—that 
magic talisman which transports 
every heart into the palace of truth 
—has developed his real character. 
While the whole court of Charles 
X., with a very few honourable ex- 
ceptions, have deserted the fallen 
dynasty in their misfortunes, and 
basely knelt to their successors in 
royalty, Chateaubriand has nobly 
stood their friend. He has relin- 
uished his country, his home, his 
ortune, to preserve his consistency. 
He has spurned at all the offers of 
the citizen-king ; and employed in 
exile his great talents in defending 
the family which had dismissed, the 
dynasty which had reviled him,— 
in pleading the cause of innocence, 
an —s the child of misfor- 
tune. With truth it may be said, 
that calamity is never lost either 
upon individuals or nations; it 
forms the only test of real virtue ; 
it ¢onsigns to oblivion the hollow- 
hearted ae ooe: and brings forth 
the great and the generous in unde- 
eaying lustrethe inheritance of 
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their country, the birthright of the 
human race. 

What a contrast to the magnani- 
mous conduct of the illustrious Vis- 
count Chateaubriand does the base- 
ness of the courtiers at St Cloud 
exhibit! 

“ As to the courtiers who were at 
St Cloud, their number diminished 
every moment. Even so early as 
Thursday, 29th July, the officers in 
the interior of the palace were be- 
ginning to absent themselves. The 
Duchess de Berri lost all her attend- 
ants; those of the Dauphiness, ma- 
king her absence a pretext, also dis- 
appeared ; the aides-de-camp, the 
gentlemen of the chamber, the 
chamberlains, and the lords in wait- 
ing; the squires, maitres d’hotel, 
grooms of the chambers, butlers, 
cooks, footmen, coachmen, and 
grooms, all disappeared during the 
30th and 3lst. So few gave proof 
of their fidelity that they can easily 
be numbered. 

“ Very different was the conduct 
of the military men of all grades; 
of the officers of the guard, and, 
above all, of the body guards}; on 
whose fidelity the courtiers had been 
wont to cast reflections. It was at 
the moment when their hopes of 
fortune disappeared, without a hope 
of return, that their devotion to the 
royal cause appeared in its brightest 
colours. 

“ On the 30th, in the evening, the 
saloons of St Cloud were deserted. 
The King, surveying the empty 
apartments, said, with a smile,—‘ I 
will engage that there will be a large 
enough crowd to-morrow at the le- 
vee of the Duke of Orleans.’ ”—I. 
302, 303. 

The authoress has preserved a list 
of the few courtiers who remained 
faithful amidst the general defection. 
We shall transcribe it, to shew how 
few of those who tasted the bread of 
royalty were really worthy of the 
trust, and for the honour of the fa- 
milies who can now add this glorious 
bar to their scutcheons. 

“ The Duke de Luxembourg, M. 
Decroy, the Count de Trosoff, Count 
Lasalle, the Marquis de Courbon 
Blenac, the Marquis de Maijoufort, 
Baron Grissot, Marquis Chosguil 
Beaupreau, Count Auguste de La- 
rochjaquelein—a name ever first in 
the path of honour, Baron Crossaid, 
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Marquis Fontenille, Weyler de Na- 
vas, the Duke Arnaud de Polignac, 
Count O’Hegerty, the Duke de 
Guiche and de Levis, Count Menaud, 
Count Brissac, the Baron Damas, the 
Marquis Brabancois, the Count de 
Maupas, M. O’Hegerty the son, Ma- 
dames St Maure and De Bouille, 
the Duke de Maillé, the Duchess de . 
Gontaut—whose conduct was truly 
admirable in those disastrous times, 
and the Baroness de Charette—na- 
tural sister of Henry IV., according 
to the fine expression of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand.”—I. 316. 

et the melancholy journey 
from St Cloud to the sea-coast, the 
King and royal family never lust that 
serenity of mind, which, amidst such 
calamities, they derivea from higher 
sources of consolation than mere 
moral courage. 

“ The Duke d’Angouleme had a 
cheerful air during the whole jour- 
ney, which filled us with astonish- 
ment. He even made light of the 
fall of his family, and repeatedly said 
that his change of life gave him no 
sort of pain. ‘The Dauphinessand the 
Duchess de Berri were far from sha- 
ring his equanimity. The latter in 

articular, unaccustomed to suffer- 
ing, never ceased to lament the crown 
which the Revolution had torn from 
the innocent brow of her son. Dress- 
ed like a man, performing part of the 
journey on foot, shuddering at the 
aspect of the tri-colour decorations 
of the peasantry, she could not re- 
strain her tears, which fell in abund- 
ance. The Duchess d’Angouleme 
herself, though bred in the school of 
adversity, did not bear this last stroke 
with the energy which might have 
been expected from a mind of such 
resolution. She also wept on many 
occasions, and experienced not less 
horror than her sister-in-law, at the 
sight of the flag which recalled all the 

rievous recollections of her youth. 
ut that weakness by degrees disap- 
eared. She regained in great part 
te wonted firmness, and at length 
exhibited nothing in her demeanour 
but the constancy and resignation of 
the grand-daughter of Maria Theresa. 
“ Charles never lost for one 
moment that calm dignity, that sere- 


nity of manner, which renders mis- 
fortune so worthy of admiration. He 
fully perceived the hopeless nature 
of his fall; but he bore the blow like 
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a man whose conscience has nothing 
to reproach him ; not a word, not a 
gesture, escaped him, which did not 
augment the admiration of those who 
surrounded him. He consoled the 
Princesses, and evinced a tender 
anxiety for his grand-children. All 
the peasantry who met him on the 
send, struck with that | peer of 
soul, testified a respectful veneration 
which had no intermixture of politi- 
cal interest. 

“The little Duke de Bourdeaux and 
the Princess, without being able ful- 
ly to comprehend the ‘ revolution 
which had taken place in their affairs, 
were well aware that something ex- 
traordinary had occurred. The un- 
usual number of troops with which 
they were surrounded, the interrup- 
tion of their studies, the tears of 
their mother and aunt, all struck 
astonishment into their infant imagi- 
nations. They told the Duke de Bour- 
deaux soon after, that he was King, 
and seeing around him nothing but 
soldiers, he asked if he had no sub- 
jects but military men?”—I. 339, 

It is pleasing te find that at length 
the eyes of the royal family began to 
be opened to the real character of M. 
Chateaubriand. 

“On the 6th August the party pro- 
ceeded to Aigle. The newspapers 
there announced that the acts of go- 
vernment were issued in the name 
of the Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. 

“* And why not in that of Henry 
V.? said the Duchess de Berri, ‘is it 
possible that my uncle will not recog- 
nise the title of my son ?” 

“* We must be prepared for the 
worst,’ said the King ; ‘ in these dis- 
astrous times we can no longer dis- 
tinguish a friend from an enemy.— 
Chateaubriand will probably be re- 
joiced at the fall of poor Polignac, for 
{ know well that he did not like 
him.’ 

“The Duchess de Berri warmly un- 
dertook the defence of Chateau- 
briand, saying, ‘ that he was a faith- 
ful royalist, and that, far from being 
rejoiced at the disasters of the mo- 
narchy, she was persuaded he would 
be profoundly afflicted at them.’ 

“* Nevertheless,’ said the King, ‘he 
has to reproach himself with the op- 
position which has spread such fatal 
divisions among the Royalists, and, in 
consequence, overwhelmed us with 
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so many calamities. But the desire 
to make finely turned periods’—— 

“* Sire, said the Duke of Ragusa, 
who was present, ‘ Chateaubriand 
has a noble soul ; you have not a more 
devoted subject than he; he has 
given striking proofs of it, and, I 
doubt not, will give others still more 
sublime.’ 

“ ¢ His faults,’ said the Duchess 
d’Angouleme, ‘ belong rather to the 
head than the heart; and I am con- 
vinced that we might count on him 
in life or death.’ 

“ The Dauphiness was right. The 
conduct of that noble peer, who, to 
remain faithful to the cause of the 
Bourbons, has renounced all the pro- 
spects of ambition which were 
opened to him under the Citizen- 

ing, has refuted in a triumphant 
manner all the calumnies which 
were uttered against him. It is not 
eight days since he has assured me 
that he has resolved to emigrate, and 

ass the remainder of his life in 
Switzerland.” —I. 343. 

The day of the mournful separa- 
tion of the King from his country, 
his attendants, and his guards, at 
length arrived ; it is recited in these 
simple, but touching terms :— 

“The time of the heart-rending 
separation was at length arrived; 
that when Charles at length touched 
the end of his career, and was about 
to leave his native soil, and all the 
grandeur of the throne, to hide his 
exiled head in a foreign land, desti- 
ned, doubtless, to be his tomb. It was 
also the day when that guard, so no- 
ble, so devoted, was about to burst 
the last bonds which bound it to 
the sovereign for whom all its mem- 
bers would willingly have laid down 
their lives. It was arranged that that 
mournful ceremony should take place 
at Valognes. 

“ When the moment arrived, the 
order was = that each company, 
represented by its officers and six 

rivates, should bring its standard, 
in the order of their respective se- 
niority. The King, the Dauphin, the 
Dauphiness, Madame, the Duke de 


Bourdeaux, and Mademoiselle, en- 
tered at eleven o’clock into the room 
where the guards were successively 
introduced. Thescene which ensued 
will never be effaced from the recol- 
lection of those who witnessed it; a 
heart-rending scene, when fallen ma- 
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jesty received its last homage ; when 
regrets, sobs, and mute protestations 
were interchanged, and tears more 
eloquent than words! The royal fa- 
milyreceived in these touching adieus 
the true consolation of the heart, the 
sole which can assuage its profound 
wounds. 

“The King, with a voice at once 
moved and full of dignity, thanked 
his guards for their conduct, told 
them how much he regretted being 
unable to recompense their fidelity 
but by his affection, that he would 
never — their devotion, and that 
he hoped they would never forget 
him and his family. He terminated 
the discourse with these remarkable 
words :— 

“*T receive, gentlemen, from your 
hands these spotless standards; and 
I trust the Duke de Bourdeaux will 
restore them to you as unsullied.’ 

“ At these words the enthusiasm 
rose to the highest pitch. Tears flow- 
ed on all sides, but no oath was 
pronounced, as malignity has since 
invented. The King would never 
have exacted an oath from those who 
loved their country which would 
have endangered its repose.”—I. 
359. 

It is the fashion for our modern 
liberals to revile the Bourbons ; but 
the conduct here described can well 
afford to stand the shafts of ridicule. 
Ithas become the province of history; 
it will continue to dignify the fall of 
this illustrious family, to elevate and 
move the human heart, for ages after 
the obscure herd who calumniate 
them are lost in the waves of forgot- 
ten time. 

The author gives the following in- 
teresting account of her conversation 
with a leader of the liberal party on 
her first return to Paris. 

“*T] have taken up arms,’ said he, 
‘against M. Polignac. I regret that 
the King should have suffered from 
the contre coup. But this was no 
children’s sport; we were called onto 
combat despotism, the ancient re- 
gime which we were threatened with 
being restored. I belong to the new 
order of things, by my age; and I was 
obliged to defend it. Those who have 
committed follies must bear their con- 
sequences ; they do not even deserve 
to be regretted.’ 

“¢ But, sir,’ replied I, ‘ you are ra- 
ther in a hurry to chant the hymn 
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of victory. The King has still for 
him, the provinces, the strong places, 
the troops, the army of Algiers, and 
he will certainly be supported by all 
the armies of Europe.’ 

“The gentleman began to laugh. 
‘ Didany one eversee,’ he replied, ‘sol- 
diers combat for chiefs who would 
not venture to put themselves at their 
head? Besides, ours have acquired 
the unfortunate habit, during the last 
forty years, of abandoning the mas- 
ter who no longer pays them, torange 
themselves under the one who holds 
the treasury. Men must live: Open 
the book of history ; you will see 
that the army passed from Louis XVI. 
to the Constituent Assembly ; from 
the legal to the usurping power, from 
the Committee of Public Safety, in- 
vested with authority, to the Thermi- 
dorian re-action. On the 18th Fructi- 
dor, it abandoned the Council invest- 
ed with the legal right, in favour of the 
usurping Directory ; and still later, 
on the 18th Brumaire, it answered 
the call of a hero, without any legiti- 
mate title. Did it defend that new 
master in 1814? Did it defend the 
King in 1815 ? Na, but it ranged it- 
self under the command of the for- 
tunate adventurer, who had overturn- 
ed the monarchy. In these last days, 
what has been the conduct of the 
army ? Believe me, the army remains 
faithful only during battle, or in com- 
bating a foreign enemy ; but woe to 
the chief who counts upon itssupport 
in oppressing the nation! it will al- 
ways escape from his colours.’ 

“ T had nothing to answer to that 
chronological résumé, which repre- 
sented all our military revolutions 
with scrupulous exactness. I had re- 
course to the fidelity of the provin- 
ces, but there too the argument fail- 
ed me ; for I must admit that my op- 
ponent had always the better, at 
least in appearance, in all our argu- 
ments. 

“© You believe, then, that the Re- 
volution is completed ?” 

“* Yes, Madame.’ 

“¢ And who will profit by it? 

**¢ Oh ! you need not be afraid that 
some one will reap its fruits; the ap- 
petite for profiting by others’ achieve- 
ments, is not likely to fail in this age 
of ours. We shall have the counter- 
part of the courtiers of the Restora- 
tion; the wheel will turn, but it 
will bring up the same face. This 
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last Revolution has come ten years 
too soon, or too late.’ ”’—II. 9. 

To all appearance this prediction 
is destined to be speedily verified. 
The Revolution has inno ways bene- 
fited any class of the people, but 
essentially injured all. The public 
burdens have been enormously aug- 
mented; trade and industry pro- 
portionally depressed ; and the rapa- 
city of the Citizen King, and his army 
of courtiers, exceeds all that is 
charged against his unfortunate pre- 
decessor. 

The first visit of M. de Chateau- 
briand to the authoress is given at 
length, and as every thing which 
concerns that illustrious man is the 
pence of history, and interests the 

uman race, we shall transcribe the 
conversation which ensued between 
them. 

“I was buried in the most pro- 
found reflections, when Chateau- 
briand was announced. That illus- 
trious name made me thrill with 
emotion; I rose with speed, and ran 
to meet my illustrious friend with 
my eyes bathed with tears. 

“* By what fatality,’ said he, ‘ was 
I neither at Court nor with the 
poo during the three days? I 

ad just arrived from Dieppe when 
I heard of the ordinances.’ 

“* Ah! my friend, what a change 
sinee we met !—’ 

“* What a fall, madam! what a 
mixture of good and evil, of virtues 
and vices !—The race of our Kings 
is a third time tossed by the tem- 
pests, and wrecked on a foreign 
shore, without our being able to op- 
pose any thing but tears and regrets 
to the calamity. —Do you know what 
most grieves me ?—When I arrived 
at the Gates of Paris, I ran to the of- 
fice of the Journal des Debats, 
where I remained a few minutes ; in 
leaving it, 1 was seized by some 
young men, who raised me in their 
arms, and forced all who passed to 
join in the cry, “ Vive M. De Cha- 
teaubriand !”’ ’ 

“* And why does that distress you ?’ 

“* Vive M. De Chateaubriand on 
the tomb of the monarchy !’ 

** But near that tomb is still an 
infant, in whose favour the ancient 
inheritance of Henry IV. may still 

n.’ 
“ * My voice, at least, shall not be 
wanting in his distress,’ 





“ With what energy did he then 
unfold to me the sentiments of a 
Royalist and a citizen! He ran over 
the different parties, who were in 
presence of each other, and with his 
eagle’s eyes pierced into the depths 
of futurity. 

“¢ The Duke of Reichstadt, said 
he, ‘ has no chances in his favour : 
He has nothing for him but the in- 
trigues of the police and the garri- 
sons.—The ancient Napoleonists will 
not avail him, for their attachment to 
the son of the hero, who has loaded 
them with obligations, is kept in su- 
bordination to their interest, and 
their interest will lead them, like all 
the rich, to the Palais Royal. As to 
the Republicans, they have not a 
chance in their favour ; the Duke of 
Orleans will carry the day. Reason 
and prudence will induce the majo- 
rity of the nation to range itself un- 
der his banners.—He will have on 
his side the shopkeepers, the selfish, 
and all the characters of the Revolu- 
tion, the empire, and the restoration, 
who wish for repose and freedom.” 

*¢ And glory also.’ 

“ ¢ That remains to be seen.’ 

“* And what do you propose to do 
in this new regime ?” 

“<*Tf they do not require of me 
services incompatible with my prin- 
ciples, I will not desert my post in 
the Chamber of Peers; if they do, 
I will leave France for ever.’ 

“¢ No, my noble friend, you will 
not leave your country; it cannot 
afford to detach you from its glory.’ 

“* T cannot,’ he replied, ‘ separate 
my cause from that of the Royal Fa- 
mily ; and since they had doubts of 
my devotion, I seek in misfortune 
= opportunity of giving fresh proofs 
of it.’ 

“*T fear, he added, ‘ that the steps 
of the new Ministry will be feeble 
and timid; nor indeed can it be 
otherwise. It will fear all the world, 
and will be desirous to displease no 
one. Subsequently it will not fail to 
disown its origin, like an enriched 
servant, who, instead of — a 
pride in his skill in amassing a for- 
tune, seeks to pass for a member of 
his ancient family, and for that pur- 
pose adopts its forms and ceremo- 
nies.—No one, however, is deceived 
by all this but the parvenu himself, 
but. that is sufficient to mislead 
them,” II. 34, 
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Some months after the Revolu- 
tion, and shortly before his death, the 
authoress received a visit from Ben- 
jamin Constant. The ebservations 
of such a man on the passing events 
are well worth recording. 

“*¢ Great events,’ said I, ‘ have oc- 
curred since we last met.’ 

“* Yes,’ replied the sage, ‘ but I 
fear those who are reaping the fruit 
know not how to profit by them. Al- 
ready they are striving to envelope 
royalty in the same robes, to make it 
repose on the same couch as its pre- 
decessor, in order, without doubt, 
that the change should not be per- 
ceived. The dynasty has only chan- 
ged its chief. To hear our rulers, 
you would imagine that the Revolu- 
tion is nothing but a chimera, and 
that the new King derives his sole 
title from his quasi legitimacy.’ 

“*T confess that that word is to 
me utterly unintelligible.’ 

“* You had better ask M. Guizot, 
Dupin, and their associates, what it 
means. I have no wish to dispute 
with them the honour of the inven- 
tion.—Fatality has attached itself to 
the great work: it was —_ by 
giants, it has been continued by pig- 
mies, and now they are striving to 
degrade it; in order to lower it to 
their own level. They will end by 
sinking it, like the Byzantine Em- 
pire, in an ocean of words; but let 
us not deceive ourselves. These 
words will swallow us up.’ 

“It well becomes you to rail at 
eloquence, who use it with so much 
force.’ 

“ ¢ Eloquence, Madame, does not 
consist in fine sophisms, in delusions 
coloured with art; and yet we hear 
nothing but that at the Tribune. The 
King is deceived, the nation is de- 
ceived, all the world is deceived, 
and all that for the benefit of foreign 

owers.— We are made to live on il- 
usions.—We have already advanced 
no farther than the 29th July, when 
we should have raised that mighty 
shout, thatcry to arms, which would 
have resounded to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Our rulers, on 
the contrary, are striving only to re- 
assure foreign powers, to inspire 
submission to external despots.— 
We are sleeping on the edge of an 
abyss, and fortune in vain calls us to 
range ourselves under that immortal 


wgis, that tricolour flag, which only 
waves over the Tuileries, to contrast 
our present humiliation with the 
glories of the Republic and the Em- 
pire.’ ” 

Such are the seducing colours un- 
der which the passion of Republican 
propagandism veils its projects of 
ambition, rapine, and universal do- 
minion! 

The Revolution of July effected 
as great a change in the leaders of 
fashion, and the manners of the day, 
as in the men who held the reins of 
aye nese Our authoress gives 
the following entertaining account of 
her visit to a box of a leader of the 


liberal party at the opera :— 

“ M. De. L. passed into the ante- 
chamber, and I rejoined him in half 
an hour, equipped for the opera, in 
that dress du juste milieu, which was 
then beginning to be in fashion.— We 
set out, arrived at the theatre; and 
after passing through several boxes, 
I found myself in that of M. Guizot, 
the Minister of the Interior, directly 
opposite that gentleman, and the 
high and mighty dame, his wife, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of the new cour- 
tiers, of whom I thus appeared to 
swell the train. 

“ Indignant at the trick which had 
thus been played on me, I looked at 
my friend who had thus conducted 
me into the middle of that liberal 
mob, but he had concealed him- 
self behind M. Raoul Rochette, and 
others, whom [ little expected to meet 
in such company. The lady of the 
place rose to receive me; her form 
was arrayed to advantage in a mus- 
lin robe edged with blonde, intended ° 
no doubt to exhibit the union of sim- 
plicity and riches. The contrast was 
truly curious.—She was decked out 
like a chapel, flowers, plumes, rib- 
bons; nothing was awanting; I was 
dazzled at the sight. 

“ M. Guizot was dressed in a hand- 
some black coat, a white waistcoat, 
tight pantaloons of light blue ; shoes 
finely blacked, with soles half an inch 
thick; a round hat, adorned with an 
enormous tricolour cockade ; gloves 
almost new: in fine, he exhibited the 
true costume of a petit-maitre, only 
you would have some difficulty to 
assign the period of civilisation to 
which it belonged. 

“1 -was formally conducted to a 
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chair near that of the Minister’s lady. 
They complimented me, with that 
protecting air which so well becomes 

wer, and I answered with all the 
humility which suited my humble 
situation. 

“ While seated there, I had leisure 
to admire the crowd of young elegans, 
with their dressed mustaches and 
affected airs, who arranged them- 
selves, in close column, round the 
ladies whose husbands were in credit 
with the government, as if to debar 
all approach to a humbler class of 
supplicants. There was something 
truly amusing in the manners of these 
fine gentlemen; their college airs, 
their bourgeois manners, their aping 
the ease of the Court. They spoke 
aloud, used abundance of gesticula- 
tion, and were perfectly irresistible. 
The ladies fanned themselves, with 
a charming air of simplicity ; there 
was an ease, an abandon in their de- 
meanour, which made me feel all 
the rusticity of my previous habits. 
I felt like a young village girl sud- 
denly transported from her cottage 
into a numerous circle, where every 
thing she sees and hears is a novel- 
ty; with this difference, that, instead 
of being transported from the ny 
to the palace, I had fallen from the 
palace to the cottage. Never in my 
life had I witnessed such a scene; 
but, I own, that after half an hour, I 
began to think I had had enough of 
it. 

“¢Ts the curtain never to fall, said 
I to the gentleman who accompanied 
me, who at length ventured to ap- 
proach my side. 

“*No, madam ; for the master of the 
féte has just ordered refreshments.’ 

“ ¢ Heaven have mercy onus!’ ex- 
claimed I. ‘I already begin to per- 
ceive the scent of cider and beer. — 
Where on earth have you brought 
me ?’ said I to my companion, as soon 
as we had left the box. 

“*Where I promised,’ said he—‘ to 
the representation of a Comedie Bour- 
geoise, with this difference, that I did 
not tell you that it was to take place 
at the Minister of the Interior’s.’” 

Now, this raillery appears to us 
richly deserved. We admire M. Gui- 
zot as much as any one, and will soon 
make our readers acquainted with 
his great works ; but when a profes- 
sor, leaving his proper sphere, be- 
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comes a Minister of the Interior, and 
assumes, for a little brief space, the 
airs of a courtier, he becomes the 
fit object of ridicule. The ludicrous 
character of the scene which is here 
so well described, is a just satire on 
the folly and presumption of that le- 
velling spirit of the present day which 
would remove every thing from its 
proper sphere, make learning de- 
spicable without being useful, and 
industry tumultuous without being 
beneficial. 

Talleyrand is also introduced on 
the scene. The following conversa- 
tion will exhibit the views of this ve- 
teran politician on the recent chan- 

es. 

“<¢] know not, madam; but I be- 
lieve that war would not suit France 
at this moment. The sight of the 
tricolour flag could not be agreeable 
to the foreign powers, as recalling 
the victory of a people over their 
king. But what most disquiets me 
is to see our old men ape the ideas 
of the young, and our youth assume 
the decrepitude of age. The latter 
are employed in the government— 
to-morrow they will be sent back to 
their schools.’ 

“* What! do you not recollect 
they are now our rulers ?” 

“* You know, madam, that wise 
men sometimes bend to the caprices 
of children, to let their vehemence 
evaporate; but, I must own, every 
thing which has recently occurred 
in France makes me think that all, 
young and old, have profited nothing 
by the lessons of the past. It was in 
vain to expect that that unanimity, of 
which the Revolution boasted so 
loudly, could continue. On all sides, 
complaints will soon arise from those 
who now dissemble their regrets and 
their hopes. The spirit of complaint 
is more persevering than that of joy. 
The first law passed after a Revolu- 
tion should be that of an ostracism.’ 

*** You have not even,’ said I, ‘ the 
relief of emigration ’ 

“¢ So much the worse. In 1830, 
as at the era of the consulate, I was 
desirous that the Government should 
give an issue to all the humours of the 
social body by encouraging emigra- 
tion. How many Frenchmen;would 
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embrace with alacrity the project of 
carrying their disappointments to a 
foreign shore! How many are there, 
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among whom, were it but for a mo- 
ment, a new climate is become an ab- 
solute want! Those who, remaining 
alone, have lost in battle all that em- 
bellished their existence, and those to 
whom it has become a burden! What 
a relief would it afford to that crowd 
of political maladies ; to those in- 
flexible characters, whom no reverse 
can bend; those ardent imaginations 
whom no reasonings can affect; those 
fascinated spirits whom noevents will 
convince; those who ever find them- 
selves crowded in their native coun- 
try; the crowd of speculators, and 
of those who desire to affix their 
names to new establishments; the 
many for whom France is still too 
agitated ; the still greater numbers 
for whom it is too calm!’” 

We know not what our readers 
may think of these passages; but 
they appear to us to be among the 
most entertaining and instructive 
pages we have read in the literature 
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of recenttimes. Weare not sufficient- 
ly behind the curtain to know, whe- 
ther the conversations are all to be 
fully relied on, though, from their 
being given as the words of livi 
characters, the variety of ideas an 
the force of expression which they 
contain, there seems no reason to 
believe they are apocryphal. At all 
events, they convey a clear, forcible, 
aud condensed view of the ideas of 
the leading political characters and 
great — in the state, during those 
eventful times; and as such, seem 
well deserving of attention. We have 
given them at length, both because 
our readers have elsewhere enough 
of our own ideas, and because we 
despair at conveying otherwise than 
in the humble guise of a translation, 
the clear and luminous ideas of the 
illustrious characters whom the ma- 
gic lantern of this lively writer brings 
successively before our eyes. 





THE MOONLIGHT CHURCHYARD. 


BY DELTA. 


TuerE is no cloud to mar the depth of blue, 
Through which the silent, silver moon careers, 
Save in the west some streaks of hazy hue, 
Through which pale Vesper, twinkling, re-appears ; 
The sacred harmony which rules the spheres 
Descends on lower regions, and the mind, 
Stripp’d of the vain solicitudes and fears, 
Which seem the heritage of humankind, 
Commingles with the scene, and leaves its cares behind. 


To gaze upon the studded arch above, 
And on thy placid beauty, mystic moon, 
Shedding abroad the mysteries of love, 
And rendering night more exquisite than noon, 
Expands the sinking spirit ; while, as soon 
As from terrestrial frailties we retire, 
And to thy hallowed mood our hearts attune, 
To those benignant feelings we aspire, 
Which make the spirit glow with purified desire. 


’Tis sweet, thus resting on this grassy mound, 
To look upon the vales that stretch below, 

On the old woods, that throw their shadows round, 
And on the silver streams of ceaseless flow, 
Murmuring and making music as they go; 

And on the hamlets, where a little star, 

Beaming within the lattice, makes to glow 

The homeward traveller’s heart, as, from afar, 

He hails a shelter from the world’s contentious jar. ~ 


The shatter’d wrecks of generations past, 
Slumbering around me are the village dead : 

O’er them no sculptured stones their shadows cast, 
To keep the moonshine from their yerdant bed. 
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Here oft my steps hath Contemplation led ; 
And here, alone, in solemn reverie, 
Under this hoary elm, with lichens red, 
I have thought how years and generations flee, 
And of the things which were, and never more shall be ! 


Nor is the day far distant, nor the hour 
Deep in the bosom of Futurity, 

When all that revel now in pride and power, 
Commingling dust with dust as low shall lie; 
Yes! all that live and move beneath the sky 

An equal doom awaits; our sires have pass’d— 
Alike the mightiest and the meanest die ; 

And, slowly come the doom, or come it fast, 

The inexorable grave awaits us all at last. 


But man was made for bustle and for strife; 
Though sometimes, like the sun on summer days, 
The bosom is unruffied, yet his life 
Consists in agitation, and his ways 
Are through the battling storm blasts; to erase 
Some fancied wrong, to gain some promised joy, 
To gather earthly good, or merit praise, 
Are—and will be—the objects that employ 
His thoughts, and lead him on to dazzle or destroy. 


Yet lost to all that dignifies our kind, 
Cold were the heart, and bigoted indeed, 
Which, by its selfish principles made blind, 
Could destine all that differ’d from its creed 
To utterless perdition: who can feed 
A doctrine so debasing in the breast ? 
We who are dust and ashes, who have need 
Of mercy, not of judgment ; and, at best, 
Are vanity to him, with whom our fate must rest. 


Since thus so feeble, happy ’tis for us, 
That the All-Seeing is our judge alone! 

We walk in darkness—but not always thus ; 
The veil shall be withdrawn, and man be shown 
Mysterious laws of nature now unknown : 

Yes! what is shrouded from our feeble sight, 
Or now seems but a chaos overgrown 

With marvels, hidden in the womb of night, 

Shall burst upon our view, clear, beautiful, and bright. 


Oh! who that gazes on the lights of life, 
Man in his might, and woman in her bloom, 
Would think, that, after some brief years of strife, 
Both must be tenants of the silent tomb ! 
Nought can revoke the irrevocable doom,— 
Childhood’s despair, man’s prayer, or woman’s tear ; 
The soul must journey through the vale of gloom ; 
And, e’er it enters on a new career, 
Burn in the light of hope, or shrink with conscious fear. 


Then in resign’d submission let us bow 
Before the Providence that cares for all : 
’Tis thine, oh God, to take or to bestow, 
To raise the meek, or bid the mighty fall ; 
Shall low-born doubts, shall earthly fears enthrall 
The deathless soul which emanates from thee ? 
Forbid the degradation !. No—it shall 
Burst from ’s bonds, like daystar from the sea, 
When from the rising sun the shades of darkness flee ! 
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THE AGA OF THE JANIZARIES, 


Iraty has probably produced more 
of that distinctive quality called ge- 
nius, than any other nation of Eu- 
rope. What she was in the days of 
antiquity we scarcely know, farther 
than she was mistress of the world. 
Greece seems then to have borne 
away the prize of genius. But, be- 
fore the question can be decided, we 
must remember that ancient Greece 
was exactly in the circumstances 
which are most favourable to the ex- 
pansion of the intellect, while an- 
cient Rome, from the time when she 
was relieved from the pressure of 
perpetual war, was exactly in the 
circumstances most unfavourable to 
that expansion ;—that Greece was a 
group of republics, which even, 
when under the dominion of Rome, 
were less enslaved than tranquilli- 
zed, while Italy was a solid despo- 
tism, shaken only by civil wars, 
which at once riveted the fetters of 
the despotism, impoverished the no- 
bles, and corrupted the people. 

But on the revival of bustee from 
the ruin and the sleep of the dark 
ages, Italy was placed under the 
original circumstances of Greece : 
the land was a group of republics ; 
all was sudden opulence, wild liber- 
ty, and fiery enthusiasm. She became 
first the merchant, then the warrior, 
of Europe; then the 9 then the 
painter, of the world. From that 
period she was the universal school 
of the arts, those higher arts which 
regulate and raise the character 
of mankind, government, political 
knowledge, law, theology, poetry, 
not less than those graceful arts 
which soothe or decorate human 
life; her music, sculpture, painting, 
the drama, the dance, were unrival- 
ed. In all periods, when a science 
had grown old, and the world began 
to look upon it as exhausted, Italy 
threw a new stream of life into it, 
and it began its career again for new 
triumphs. An Italian revived geo- 
Braphy by the discovery of a new 

emisphere, and revived astronomy 
by giving us the telescope, and threw- 
ing open the gates of the starry 
world. An Italian awoke us to a 
new knowledge of the mechanism of 
nature by the air-pump, the barome- 


ter, and the pendulum. An Italian 
made architecture a new attribute 
of man, by hanging the dome of St 
Peter’s in the air. An Italian made 
the wonders of ancient painting cre- 
dible by surpassing them, and giving 
to mankind an art which now can 
never die. ‘While Italy continued a 
warring nation, all the great leaders 
of the European armies were either 
Italians or the pupils of Italy. The 
Sforza, Castruccia, Parma, Monte- 
cuculi, were the very lights of mar- 
tial science ; and who was the sub- 
verter of Europe and its kings in our 
own day? who was the inventor of 
a new art of war, and the terrible 
realizer of his own fearful but bril- 
liant theory ? An Italian ! 

This universal supremacy in things 
of the intellect is genius. All was 
original; for genius is originality. 
All was powerful, practical, and 
made to impress its character upon 
the living generation, and the gene- 
rations to come. For the highest 

enius is the most practical : genius 
is no trifler; it may be fastidious; it 
may love to dream a world of its 
own; it may look with scorn on the 
feeble and tardy progress by which 
humbler powers attain the height 
which it reaches with a wave of its 
wing; but when it once comes to 
its task, and treads the ground, its 
pressure is felt by the vigour of its 
tread.. It moves direct to its pur- 
pose,—its —— is worthy of its 
powers ; simplicity, strength, and 
force, are its essence, and it leaves 
the evidence of its noble interposi- 
tion, perhaps in the overthrow of 
kingdoms, perhaps in their renova- 
tion, but, in all its acts, leaves the 

roof of faculties given with the ob- 
ject of changing the direction, or re- 
novating the strength, of the general 
human mind. 

To come to the immediate pur- 
pose of the narrative. In the war 
of the Russians and Imperialists on 
the Ottoman Porte, which ended with 
the peace of Oczakow, Dec. 1791, 
it was remarked that the fortune 
which had so signally accompanied 
the Imperialist armies in the earlier 
parts of the campaign, as signally 
deserted them towards its close ; and 
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that Turkey, which had been saved 
by little short of miracle from the 
first incursion of the Austrian army, 
concluded by not merely repelling 


those arms, but placing herself in a 
higher rank than she had held before. 
The Osmanlis of course attributed 
this singular change to the protec- 
tion of their prophet ; but those who 
were unable to lift their eyes to the 
paradise where he sits on sofas of 
eternal green velvet, drinking pearl 
and ruby sherbet, and surrounded 
by Adalisques surpassing all the 
Circassians extant, ya a sufficient 
reason in the good fortune which 
had raised Hassan Caramata from 
the rank of a camel-driver in the 
camp, to the high and responsible 
situation of Aga of the Janizaries, 

There was but little known of 
Hassan in his former career, as a 
matter of course, for Turkey has not 
yet had among the invaders of its 
quiet any amateurs in biography, 
collectors of “ secret memoirs,” or 
compilers of autographs. It was 
taken for granted that he was the son 
of somebody, ‘and that was enough ; 
but it was seen that he was a capital 
soldier, and that was more satisfac- 
tory to the general interest than if 
he had his veins incarnadined by the 
blood of all the Osmans. He had, 
besides, got a character, which ef- 
fectually precluded all applications 
for his history from his own lips. 
He was not merely one of the best 
handlers of the scimitar in the do- 
minions of the faith, but one of the 
most unhesitating in its use. He 
was known to have cut from the 
skull to the chin, at a single sweep, 
one of his own captains, who had 
ventured to grow] at an order in the 
field; and his habits were of a keen 
and vindictive vengeance, which 
above all other things turns the edge 
of curiosity. 

It is perfectly well known that 
there was no man in the dominions 
of the Sultan, whom that Sultan so 
thoroughly feared; yet when Hassan 
was but a captain of the Delhis of 
the body-guard, he had established 


so decided a character for bringing 
things to a speedy issue with the 
scimitar or the carbine, that he re- 
ceived plumes, diamonds, and em- 
broidered bridles and saddles with- 
out number, under the pretext of his 
adroitness in riding or javelin-throw- 
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ing, but, as was well known, for his 
being able to strike off the neck of a 
bull at a blow, for his being the most 
unfailing shot in the service, and 
from, what was more to the purpose, 
the universal knowledge that an an- 
gry glance from the Sultan himself, 
would have been merely the preli- 
minary to a trial of speed between 
them, whether the“Sultan’s Icoglans 
should first have Hassan’s head in a 
sack, or Hassan should have sent an 
ounce ball through the heart of his 
angry master. The question was 
easily settled, for the Sultan must act 
by proxy, which, however sure, is 
slow, while Hassan would act in per- 
son, which is at once sure and swift. 
The consequence was, that this 
fiercest of men and most uncourtly 
of courtiers was suffered to take his 
way, penn Sultan and slave with 
nearly equal want of ceremony, and 
still, to the universal astonishment, 
advancing in military rank. It was 
notorious, too, that he openly scoffed 
at all the accredited modes of rising 
in the body-guard of any nation un- 
der the sun. H® neither made a 
party among the clerks of the Divan, 

y promising them double allowan- 
ces when he should be Vizier, nor 
bribed the Sultanas, nor told fables 
of his superior officers, nor made a 
lower salam to the Vizier, the Mufti, or 
the Capudan Pasha, than to his own 
Korseruldeer. On the contrary, but 
a short time before the fight of 
Tchesme, he had a furious alterca- 
tion with the Capudan, in the pre- 
seuce of the Sultan himself. He tore 
the beard and struck off the turban 
of that fortunate slave and miserable 
admiral, pronounced that, as he had 
been a slipper-maker in his youth, 
he was fit for nothing but to make 
slippers to the end of his days, struck 
him with the sheath of his scimitar 
in the face, and declared that as 
surely as he took the command of 
the Turkish fleet, so surely would he 
either leave it on a sandbank, or in 
flames, or in the enemy’s hands;— 
three predictions which were all 
verified in one fact. For all the world 
now knows that the Capudan actual- 
ly first stranded his fleet, saw it strike 
to the Russian flag, and then saw it 
burn to cinders on the shores of the 
memorable bay of Tchesme. The 
whole assemblage of Pashas round 


the head of the Moslemans were in- 
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dignant at this breach of decorum, 
but silence is the virtue of courts, 
evenin Turkey. They waited for the 
Sultan’s indignation to speak. But it 
said nothing. And Hassan Caramata 
quietly stalked through the midst of 
a hundred and fifty diamond-hilted 
daggers, and ten thousand carved 
filagreed muskets, all thirsting 
for his blood. Yet neither dagger nor 
trigger moved. All eyes were fixed 
on the Sultan, and his were fixed on 
the towering height and undaunted 
stride of the Delhi as he moved from 
the hall. In half an hour after, every 
Pasha in Constantinople saw, to their 
utter astonishment, Hassan Cara- 
mata, the accursed, the ferocious, 
galloping along the valley of the 
imes, in command of the Sultan’s 
escort, shooting off the necks of 
bottles as usual with his infallible 
balls, and throwing the javelin with 
a force that made competition des- 
erate, and drew loud applause even 
rom the gravity of the Commander 
of the Faithful himself. This was de- 
cisive. The Capudan Pasha put to 
sea, content with the loss of his 
beard and turban, provided it were 
not followed by the loss of the head 
to which they belonged. The Pashas 
went back to their governments, to 
consult the soothsayers on the new 
kind of magic by which the mightiest 
of the mighty allowed the meanest 
of the mean to tear beards and tur- 
bans in their presence. But the Vi- 
zier instantly sent for the Delhi, 
complimented him orientally upon 
the grace of his manners, and the 
respect for the best of masters, which 
distinguished him among the child- 
ren of the Prophet, invested him with 
a scimitar belt of honour, gave him 
his favourite charger, and gave into 
his hand the commission of chief of 
the body-guard. 

Joseph and Catherine had com- 
bined to rob the Sultan of whatever 
they could. Joseph longed for Bel- 
grade, Catherine for Bender; and 
with a hundred and fifty thousand 
gallant savages between them, there 
was a fair 1 ny ay of their getting 
any thing that was to be paid for by 
blood. Hassan saw the Vizier and 
the army pass in review before the 
Sultan. “The Delhi smiles,” said the 
sovereign, “ does he not think the Ja- 
nizaries invincible?” “ Yes,” was the 
answer. “They are invincible against 
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every thing but cannon, bayonets, 
andmen. The black beards(the Aus- 
trians) will trample them, the yellow 
beards (the Russians) will trample 
them. ‘The Vizier will leave every 
thing behind but his brains, and the 
troops every thing but their hearts.” 
The Sultan, with a familiarity ex- 
tended to no other of his officers, 
enquired how it was possible to con- 
vey either, after leaving the man be- 
hind. “ Simply,” said Hassan, “be- 
cause no man can lose that which 
he never possessed.” The answer 
would have cost the Vizier himself 
fifty heads if he had them; but Has- 
san seemed guarded by a spell. The 
result of his last retort was an in- 
stant commission of Aga of the Ja- 
nizaries. 

The prophecy turned out true. 
The Vizier was beaten on all occa- 
sions; the Janizaries were beaten un- 
til the sound of an Austrian trumpet 
sent them flying to all points of the 
compass. The Russians were raising 
their batteries against Bender; Co- 
bourg and his chasseurs were carry- 
ing off Pashas daily from the sub- 
a of Belgrade; the war was like a 
war of sportsmen against the wood- 
pigeons of Walachia. When sudden- 
ly the whole scene changed. Patroles 
cut off, convoys taken, detached corps 
of cavalry disappearing as if they had 
sunk into the earth, excited the ut- 
most astonishment in the combined 
camp. Thesoldiers began to think the 
ghouls and vampires had made a sor- 
tie upon them, and that they were 
fighting with things of the air or the 

rave. Cobourg proposed to retreat 

rom this perilous ground, but was 
attacked on that night, and, after a 
loss of some thousand infantry, dri- 
ven on the road to Transylvania. The 
Russian general wrote for reinforce- 
ments from the frontier garrisons. 
They marched, but were never heard 
of. From the time of the famous bat- 
tle of Forhani, in which the allies cut 
up the Turkish line, they never gain- 
a an advantage. All was famine, 
flight, loss, and wonder. The secret 
came out at last. The Vizier still 
commanded, but his age was vene- 
rable, and he had given up all duties 
but those of smoking his calaun, 
and perfuming his beard. His asth- 
ma disqualified him from the open 
air, and he consequently regula- 
ted the affairs of war and peace, 
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asleep and awake, on his sofa, and 
with as much dexterity at one time 
as at another. 
the field. The Delhi had brought 
some corps of his favourite troops 
with him, and, what was better, he 
had brought the Delhi spicit with his 
troops. “before a month was past, 
every Spahi was as eager for a trial 
of his scimitar on the Austrian hel- 
mets as if he had ate nothing but 
opium from the beginning of the 
campaign. The Janizaries brightened 
their kettles anew, and the sight of 
the horsetail was soon a terror to the 
platoons of the yellow beards. Has- 
san was still the same gloomy, soli- 
tary, and incomprehensible being; 
more sarcastic than ever, and more 
ferocious ia quarters, in camp, and 
in the field. He had but one punish- 
ment for all offences—the edge of the 
scimitar. “ We come to the field to 
slaughter men, not to save cowards,” 
was his expression, when he ordered 
a troop of his Delhis to ride in upon 
a regiment of Janizaries that had suf- 
fered itself to. be surprised. “ You 
—.. us Turks with cruelty,” 

d he one day to an Austrian ge- 
neral, who came to propose a cessa- 
tion of arms, “ but the only differ- 
ence between us is, that you are hy- 
pocrites, and we are not. You call 
yourselves soldiers, and you murder 
all that you can; we call ourselves 
murderers, and we act up to the pro- 
fession.” 

Hassan at least acted up to his 
word; for on the very night which 
saw the Austrian return to his Prince 
with a fierce message of defiance, the 
whole of the imperial foragers were 
cut off, and the regiments of hussars 
which guarded them sent to theright 
about with such expedition, that they 
left three-fourths of their number 
under the hoofs of the Spahis’ 
horses. 

Winter began to blow, freeze, and 
sleet from the tops of the Carpathians; 
and the allies, fully satisfied with 
having been beaten for three months 
without intermission, and already 
harassed almost to death, rejoiced in 
the sight of the first sheets of snow 
on the hills, as an omen of winter 
quarters. But the Aga of the Jani- 
zaries told his troops that now was 
the time to smite both black beard 
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and yellow—that cowards required 
warm weather to put blood into their 
veins, but that brave men could fight 
in all weathers. He grew more ad- 
venturous than ever, dashed with his 
Spahis at every thing that appeared 
within a horizon of a hundred miles, 
broke into the detached camps of the 
allied forces, took cannon, ammuni- 
tion, and waggons; and, before a month 
was out, sent a pile of standards to 
Constantinople oy enough to han 
the ceiling of the Santa Sophia, an 
beards and mustaches enough to 
stuff all the footstools of the Seraglio. 
Joseph and Catherine were astonish- 
ed. Alarm followed, and then wis- 
dom. They sent a proposal for an 
armistice to the Vizier. The Vizier 
for once laid aside his pipe, and pre- 
ared to forward the envoy to the 
Sultan. Caramata came in during 
the conference, ordered the envoy 
to be seized, gave him into the hands 
of his Delhis, and turned him out of 
the camp, with a solemn declaration, 
that the next envoy should have his 
choice of the bastinado, or the mouth 
of the largest howitzer in the Turkish 
lines. e Vizier said, “ Allah il Al- 
lah,” resumed his pipe, and said no 
more. The envoy was escorted to 
the enemy’s camp, and on that night 
Cobourg found his tents on fire about 
his ears, and was forced to make his 
way as well as he could towards the 
Barmat. Within three nights after, 
the redoubtable Suwarrow was for- 
ced to fight his way through ten 
thousand gallant horse, who stripped 
him of every gun and fragment of 
baggage. Bender and Belgrade were 
now both effectually cleared. The 
Sultan sent his Aga the Cheleuk* of 
honour ; the Vizier was ordered to 
Constantinople, there to cure his 
asthma by the fresh air of the Bos- 
phorus, and Hassan Caramata was 
appointed in his room, first counsel- 
lor to the king of kings, commander 
of the armies of the faithful, and 
vanquisher of all the unbelievers and 
—— under the = aan 
e campaign began again: Leo- 
pold had sbcskoded Jenteh, and he 
resolved to distinguish himself at 
three hundred miles’ distance by the 
cheap heroism of a cabinet warrior. 
He sent an autograph letter to Co- 
bourg, commanding him to signalize 
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a hundred batta- 
lions and sixty squadrons. He moved 
to the field famous for its name, half 
Greek half Slavonic; but more fa- 
mous still, for its demolishing the 
virgin laurels of the Emperor. At 
Tyrkagukuli he pitched his huge 
camp, gave a banquet in honour of 
the new hero of the House of Haps- 
burg, and, after it, rode out to fix up- 
on the spot in which he was to anni- 
hilate the Infidels. 

In half an hour he came flying back 
into his lines, with Hassan and fifteen 
thousand of the finest cavalry in the 
world thundering after him. Never 
had Prince of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire a narrower escape of being 
sent to his illustrious forefathers. 
The sixty squadrons were booted 
and mounted just in time to be char- 
ged, rode over, and broke into frag- 
ments. The aide-de-camp who car- 
ried the news of the battle to Vienna, 
announced that the Prince had gain- 
ed an unequalled victory, but “ that 
he require gg dames to follow 
up the blow.” Hassan sent no aide- 
de-camp to Constantinople, but he 
sent a waggon containing as many 
Crosses and Eagles, St Andrew’s and 
St Peter’s, as would have paved the 
audience-hall of the Seraglio, or made 
buckles and bracelets for the whole 
haram, Nubians, Kislar Aga and all. 
The Austrians were thunderstruck, 
but they sung Te Deum. The Turks 
followed the flying Prince, and strip- 

ed him of his standards, guns, and 
oragers, as they had done the Rus- 
sians before. The Allies proposed 
an armistice, in pity, as they decla- 
red, for the waste of Moslem blood. 
The Turks galloped on, and, without 
any similar compliments to the spirit 
of philosophy, cut up the hundred 
battalions as they had cut up the 
sixty squadrons. The days of Ru- 
erti seemed to be come again, and 
eopold the victorious began to think 
of clearing out the fosse, and rebuild- 
ing the ramparts of Vienna. 
ut the city of the Danube was 
no longer to be besieged by a Turk, 
nor saved by a Pole. Hassan Cara- 
mata disappeared. His scimitar, 
worth a province in jewels; his state 
turban, embroidered by the supreme 
fingers of the Sultana Valide herself; 
his horse furniture, the present of 


the Sultan; and too brilliant for the 
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the new by a victory. Cobo 
took the eel with mid 


eye to look upon, except under its 
web of Shiraz silk twist-—ali re- 
mained in his tent, and were all that 
remained of the famous Hassan Ca- 
ramata Vizier. A crowd of reports 
attempted to account for his sudden 
disappearance. By some he was 
thought to have fallen in a skirmish, 
into the midst of which he was seen 
plunging, with his usual desperate in- 
trepidity,a few days before. But this, 
the Delhis, to a man, swore by their 
beards, was an utter impossibility ; 
for what swordsman in the Austrian 
cavalry could stand for a moment 
before the fiery blade of Hassan? 
Others thought that he had been 
sent for privately by the Sultan, as 
usual, to converse on matters of state, 
and have his head cut off. Butthis was 
disputed too—for fondas Sultans may 
naturally be of cutting off heads, Has- 
san’s was one that kept the Sultan’s 
on the shoulders of the Father of the 
Faithful. The Rumeliotes, however, 
began to discover, according to the 
eustom of their country, that there 
was witchcraft in the business, from 
beginning to end. They remember- 
ed Hassan’s countenance—the wi- 
thered lip, never smiling. except 
with some sarcasm that cut to the 
soul—the solemn, foreboding, me- 
lancholy brow—the look of magnifi- 
cent beauty, but tarnished by bitter 
memory, or fearful sufferings. For 
all those, what manufacturer could 
be found but the old enemy of man ? 
Zatanai himself had shaped the face 
of Hassan; and why not shape his 
fortunes too? This accounted for 
his coming, none knew whence— 
his gaining the Sultan’s favour, none 
knew how—and his going, it puz- 
zled all the philosophers in the army 
to say where. 

The witchcraft solution settled all 
difficulties. Hassan was a ghoul; a 
son of darkness, let loose from his 
bed, five thousand miles deep, to 
spend a few uneasy years on the 
upper oye A ~ — ; ora 
magician, ning for a short pe- 
riod of Pam “al honours, and 
suddenly carried off, to complete his 
bargain. The Delhis, however, pled- 

ed themselves to cut off the musta- 
ches, and the head along with them, 
of any son of clay who dared to 
think, much more to assert, that 
their friend, favourite, and captain, 
was not a true man, a first-rate Del- 
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Abubeker. 

The news reached the allies. It 
was worth all their feuz-de-joie. 
Every soldier in Vienna was instant- 
ly sent to fill up the ranks of the vic- 
torious general, who was always 
beaten. Good news came still. Yus- 
suf Pacha was re-appointed Vizier ; 
and ina fortnight reached the camp, 
with his pillows, his pipe, and his 
asthma. In another fortnight he had 
made up his mind to fight; and he 
moved to find out Cobourg and the 
Russians. The Moslemin shook their 
heads, wished old Yussuf at his pil- 
lau in Constantinople again, shout- 
ed “ Allah il allah,” and marched to 
the memorable plain of Rymnik, 
making up their minds to drink the 
sweet sherbet of immortality. Old 
Yussuf was as brave as a lion, with 
the brains of an ass. He carried one 
hundred and fifteen thousand true 
believers into the teeth of the Aus- 
trian and Russian batteries—fought 
like a hero and a blockhead—and 
before sunset lost fifty thousand of 
his troops, his two camps, the battle, 
and the little understanding that se- 
venty years had left him, and all the 
fruits of all the triumphs of Hassan 
Caramata. Evil days now fell upon 
the Father of the Faithful. The Del- 
his rode back to the capital, and 
vowed vengeance on the murderer 
of their great leader. The Sultan de- 
clared himself innocent, but offered 
them any head of his ministers in 
exchange. They demanded his own. 
He admitted, like all Sultans, their 
right tothe demand, but offered them, 
in the mean time, the head of the Vi- 
zier. Yussuf was sent for, acquainted 
with the necessities of the state, and, 
in half an hour after, his head was 


thrown over the seraglio wall. The’ 


War was at an end. The Russians 
and Austrians had forced a yore. 
The Sultan gave all they asked ; and 
Turkey was stripped of all that she 
had conquered during half a centu- 
ry. Still no tidings had been heard 
of Hassan. 





Towards the close of the year 
1830, immediately after the new les- 
son which the Turks received from 
the yellow beards, and the new evi- 
dence that Viziers from the cobblers’ 
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hi, and worth all the Viziers that 
ever kissed the dust off the slippers 
of the Padishah, since the days of 
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stalls, and admirals from the stables, 
were not the natural props of a falling 
empire, a party of Italian draughts- 
men, who had been sent out by the 
Genoese Jews, the established spe- 
culators in all articles of vertu, to 
make drawings, make bargains, and, 
according to custom, steal what they 
could among the fine ruins lately 
discovered by the English consul at 
Salonichi, were, by some absurdity 
of their own, enveloped in a column 
of the Ottomans, on their way home 
from Shumla. The unlucky artists 
were of course stripped to their 
trowsers, and ordered to march. 
The natural consequence would 
have been, that after a day or two of 
starving, hurrying 9 rugged 
roads without shoes, and sleeping 
under the canopy of the skies, they 
would have either made their last 
bed in the marshes of Thessaly, or 
left their bones for the foxes and 
ravens of Pindus; but this is still no 
unclassic land, though trampled by 
the hoof of the swinish Ottoman, or 
harried by the lance of the moun- 
taineer Albanian. The unfortunate 
Italians were under the wing of the 
Muses, and, like the Athenians in 
Syracuse, found the advantage of 
having received a civilized education. 
On the second evening of their 
capture, as the column halted in a 
miserable village at the foot of the 
mountains, the lucky accident of 
finding some date brandy in the cor- 
ner of their hut for the night, put 
the captain of the escort into such a 
state of drunken good-humour, that 
he ordered his captives to share it, 
by dancing the Romaika along with 
him. Half dead as they were, they 
complied. He then ordered a song, 
tosethimasleep. The Italians were 
in no forte for melody ; but the cap- 
tain’s commands were peremptory, 
and the song was sung. While it 
was going on, an old merchant, at- 
tracted by the sound, came to the 
door of the hut, and speaking Ita- 
lian, of a better quality than the 
lingua franca of the half savages 
round him, offered his services. “He 
finally found them some food, b 
his influence with the peasantry ; and, 
by a still more useful influence, some 
piastres duly administered, obtained 
the Turk’s leave for them to remain 
under his prescriptions for a few 
days, until their feet were healed, and 
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their fatigues sufficiently got rid of 
to follow him. The Marabout took 
them up the mountain, provided, if 
not a cottage for them, at least a 
cavern, and for a month also fur- 
nished them with the“means of sub- 
sistence until they could communi- 
cate with their friends. 

As the season advanced, and the 
Italians began to make preparations 
for returning home—for the compact 
with the captain was probably not 
expected by either party to have 
been very conscientiously kept, and 
the captain himself was as probably, 
by that time, either shot or sabred— 
the Marabout’s uneasiness grew ob- 
vious. He at length acknowledged 
himself an Italian, and even a Ge- 
noese, but omitted to account. for his 
Mahometan habit, his life, and his 
profession. He was not urged upon 
the subject. The time of their de- 
parture came. The old man’s cares 
were unremitting to the last; and 
with provisions, some piastres, and a 
shower of benedictions, he sent them 
forward to the sunny land of mimes, 
monks, and guitars. 

Before the week was over, they 
found the Marabout among them 
again. But, a merchant no longer, 
he was now an Italian pilgrim, such 
as one sees every Easter by the 
hundred, before the hundred shrines 
of the little dingy Madonnas in Rome. 
He told them that, after their depar- 
ture, he had found solitude doubly 
irksome ; that old recollections had 
come again upon him; and, in short, 
that as he was born an Italian, an 
Italian he woulddie. They brought 
him with them to Genoa, installed 
him, by his own desire, in a convent 
there; the easy superior of which for- 
got to ask questions orang pre- 
vious faith of a brother who went 
through his ‘ aves and misericordes’ 
with such perfection. There he re- 
mained for some months, goin 
through the duties with a rigour an 
punctuality that prodigiously edified 
the brotherhood. He was the admira- 
tion of the women too, for his sta- 
ture and countenance had scarcely 
felt the effect of years, further than in 
a slight bend in the one, and paleness 
and thinness in the other. But his 
eye was the eagle’s still, and his step 
had the loftiness and stride of the 
mountaineer. Ashe d through 
the streets with his bare head, ve- 
nerable by a few silver locks at the 


side, and his fine bold physiognomy, 
he inevitably caught the eye of stran- 
ers, and, under those circumstances, 
myself remember to have remark- 
ed him, among the mob of mean or 
fierce faces that crowd every corner 
of the city of the Dorias. It hap- 
pened also that my cicerone was one 
of the captured draughtsmen, and 
from him I heard the particulars of 
Fra Paulo, or Giovanni's life, I forget 
which—particulars which my Italian 
friend would probably not have in- 
trusted to a less heretical ear. 

So far, my story has nothing un- 
common in it, and the misfortune is, 
that the sequel is only too much in 
the common form to be worth the 
modern taste for romance. The old 
man, some time after my departure, 
was found dead in his bed, without 
any mystery of assassination being 
called in to account for it; nor was 
there much wonder in the case, when 
we learned that he was eighty-three, 
a disease that defies medicine, and 
has no want of the spadaccino to set- 
tle its account with the world. There 
is nothing more out of the routine, 
in the fact that the old merchant left 
a confession behind him; for every 
monk confesses to some one or other, 
and the old merchant had matters on 
his mind which he could not have, 
without utter expulsion and ruin, 
suffered to drop into the most pru- 
dent ear within the walls of Genoa, 
or, perhaps, the shores of Italy. He 
thus at once saved his religious ho- 
nour, and disburdened his con- 
science, by committing his memory 
to paper, and making my cicerone 
friend the residuary legatee of his 
sins. But even the record of such 
matters is a delicate possession in 
bella Italia, and my friend expressed 
his gratitude in all the hyperbole of 
native eloquence, on my desiring 
him to collect all the membra disjecta 
of the old man’s pen, transfer them 
to me under the Ambassador’s cover, 
and keep his soul in peace for the 
rest of his life, relative to the MSS. 
of his mountain fellow-traveller,— 
Moslem, Marabout, klept, and monk 
as he was. 





The papers were blotted and mu- 
tilated in all kinds of ways, but a 
species of abrupt narrative struggles 
through them. I give them, such as 
they were :— 


a 
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“ Whether, like all my country- 
men, who are constantly enamoured 
of some Donna or other, I could 
have spent life in wandering from 
ball to ball, and between the sere- 
nade, the supper, and the gaming- 
table, been satisfied to make my way 
to the end of the day, and of all days, 
is more than I ever had it in my 

wer to tell. I fell in love—fell 
n love but once, and, with the ex- 
tinction of that heavenly flame, be- 
came a fiend. 

* There is no use now in telling 
the name of my family. It was no- 
ble, and of the highest order of no- 
bility. But is it not enough for the 
belief that it was proud, profligate, 
and splendid; that its head was a 
magnificent idler, and its younger 
branches were showy, subtle, pas- 
sionate, and with nothing to do on 
the face of the earth ; that it was Ita- 
lian? If I went farther, and said that 
the head of that family was half 
maniac in good and evil, a madly 
prodigal benefactor, a madly trust- 
ing friend, a madly adoring lover, and 
an avenger mad to the wildest depths 
of vengeance, need I write under 
the picture that he was a Genoese ? 

“T was that magnificent idler. I 
was that splendid fool, that son of 
fortune, who cast away all the gifts 
of earth and heaven—who 
out in blood loves and feelings that 
might have made the happiness of 
angels, who ran a frantic career of 
destruction through all that had twi- 
ned itself round my heart of hearts— 
then denied, defied, and cast from 
me the only hope which can console 
man for the loss of this world, and 
then sat down in solitude, helpless 
remorse, and despair—unutterable ! 

* * * * * 
__© Tt was during my residence at 
Vienna, that I first saw the woman 
who was afterwards to kindle all the 
fury and all the agonies of my na- 
ture. . It is useless now to repeat 
Septimia’s title. She was a woman 
of the highest rank, the daughter of 
one of our sovereign princes, and 
though of a Spanish mother, most 


beautiful. At the Austrian Court, she 
was the topic of universal admiration, 
and when all admired, whoshall won- 
der if I, her coun 
ardent in all that spoke jeden? neg 
sions, proud of the honours to 
Italian beauty, proud too, perhaps, 


man, young, 
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of my own person, whirling through 
a perpetual round of brilliant sights 
and festivities, with all the aromatic 
poison of heightened pleasure filling 
my senses and my soul, threw my- 
self at the feet of this most singular 
and admirable of women ! 
* m * * * 

* We were married. Until the 
hour when I led her from the altar, 
I had never dreamed that I was not 
the first object in her heart. Butas 
she turned away from that altar, the 
single look which she gave to the 
image of the Saint above, undeceived 
me at once, and for ever. It was 
not reproach, nor sorrow, nor reli- 
gion, but it was a compound of them 
all. That look never left my mind. 
It has haunted me in my dreams, it 
has followed me in solitude. I have 
seen it starting up before me in the 
midst of balls and banquets, and in- 
vesting the meaningless faces there 
with sudden sorrow and majesty. It 
has risen before me in the camp, in 
the cell; in the calm, in the storm: I 
see it before me, pale, sorrowful, and 
lovely as ever, at this hour—the look 
of a heart breken, but holily submis- 
sive; bowed to the earth, but con- 
tented with its grave. Septimia! 


Septimia ! 
* * * * * 


“Tleft Vienna. [had grown weary 
of it, of myself, of the world. Plea- 
sure satiates, but mine was not sa- 
tiety ; it was a fierce undefined feel- 
ing; a heavy consciousness that | 
had been wronged in heart—that I 
had thrown away my capabilities of 
loving without the only return that 
can reconcile man to the cares that 
beset even the smoothest path of ex- 
istence. Even the external shew of 
happiness that made every lip teem 
with envy, flattery, or congratula- 
tion, but mcreased my hidden an- 
guish. I have heard the compliments 
of princes, and they were only like 
taunts to my bitter consciousness. I 
have sat in the midst of crowds that 
filled my palace, to congratulate me 
on birth-days, wedding-days, the va- 
rious accessions of my rank, and the 
marks of honour conferred on me 
by kings, and sat, like Satan in para- 
dise, hating the splendour and beau- 
ty by which I was surrounded and 
tortured ! finding, in the brilliancy 
of courts and court honours, nothing 
but fuel for the flame that was eat- 
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ing its way through my soul. I was 
alive to but one sensation—the cer- 
tainty that I was not loved by the 
only being whose love I could have 
now valued. I saw it in the hol- 
lowness of the cheek, in the fee- 
bleness of the form; I saw it even 
more keenly in the forced smile with 
which my presence, my tenderness, 
those attractions with which, half in 
hope and half in despair, I from time 
to time made an attempt to restore 
my wife to me. But her heart was 
frozen, or gone ; and pride, pain, and 
thwarted affection returned on me 
like a legion of the spirits of evil. 
ene: oe 8° 2 


“One day, in a hunting party in 
Hungary, I was caught in one of 
those sudden storms that come from 
the Carpathians, and cover the coun- 
try with winter in a moment. I tock 
shelter in a farm-house in the forest. 
The fireside was already filled with 
the wood-cutters, who had made 
their way in from the tempest. As I 
had none of the gewgaws of my rank 
about me, I passed for no more than 
what I-was, a man, and was welco- 
med merely as a hunter. They were 
drinking, and the wine, sour as it 
was, brought out their confidences. 
One of them, who discovered that I 
belonged to the court, probably from 
some absurd effeminacy that had 
grown upon me, made enquiries 
about the mode of conveying a let- 
ter with which he was entrusted, 
and of which he conceived that I 
might be a more adroit conveyer 
than himself. The address was to 
my wife. I bit my lip till the blood 
burst out, but I contrived to check 
the rage that was ready to have torn 
the carrier and the letter into a thou- 
sand pieces. I instantly mounted my 
horse. The fellow discovered by my 
muttered curses that he had put his 
commission into perilous hands, but 
it was too late: he followed me, and 
even struck me with his wood-knife ; 
but I had got that which I would not 
have resigned to all the powers of 
earth. I felt neither wound nor tem- 

est; I rushed along till I fainted 

rom loss of blood, and when I open- 
ed my eyes once more, found myself 
in my chamber, with half the arch- 
duke’s physicians beside my bed; 
languid, and almost lifeless, but with 
the letter still in my hand. 

“ Thad been discovered in the fo- 


rest by some of my hunters, and 
brought home as dead. I had lain for 
a fortnight in my chamber, wander- 
ing from one delirium to another, but 
in all I still grasped the fatal letter 
—no force could take it from me. 
Such are the poisons which man pre- 
pares for himself—I would not have 
parted with that letter of ruin, to be 
made monarch of Golconda. 

“ Tread the letter. What was it to 
the breach of confidence? The se- 
cret was mine, and of all secrets the 
most essential and overwhelming. 
Its pages gave the fullest satisfaction 
that could be desired by a mind long- 
ing to have grounds for self-torment. 
They were a long-detailed, but gentle 
accusation of broken vows, sustained 
by references to times and places, 
and charges of duplicity and cruelty 
on the part of friends and parents, 
which told me that my wife (for the 
woman was mentioned, it was she in 
every line) had long been loved, and 
had loved in turn. That she had been 
the reluctant sacrifice to the preju- 
dices of her rank ; and that my offer 
had been grasped at by her family, 
alike for its own advantages, and its 
rescue of the daughter of so proud 
a line from an alliance beneath her. 

“ I saw Septimia on that evening. 
She had come on the first announce- 
ment of my returning mind, and, 
kneeling by my bedside, offered 
thanksgiving to Heaven for my re- 
covery. I could have stabbed her 
on the spot. But she wept at my 
averted face, and besought me, in 
such language of soft submission, to 
think kindly of her and her interest 
in me, that I felt the tears streaming 
down my cheeks. In that moment 
I could have turned to her, confess- 
ed all that burdened my mind, and 
solicited to have at least all that was 
left to her of her early heart. But 
I was born to be a victim! Pride 
forbade the humiliation. I sent her 
from my bedside ; and tossing there 
till midnight, then started up, fever- 
ed and feeble as I was,.to tread the 
corridors with shuddering feet, and 
break open with frantic jealousy the 
cabinet in which I conceived the re- 
mainder of this correspondence to be 
concealed. 

“ With a sensation, of self-re- 
proach that need not be envied by 
a wretch on the wheel, I broke open 
the cabinet, found a packet of letters, 
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carried them to my own chamber, 
and there fed on them day by day. 
They gave me a feast of agonies. I 
found there the history of the whole 
developement of young passion; the 
stories of the country walks, the 
youthful employments, the presents 
of flowers ; the first parting of the 
lover for the army; the thanks for 
his promotion obtained by the be- 
loved one’s influence ; the little gay 
anecdotes of the campaign, and 
mixed with them sentences repeated 
from the answers, which told me 
bitterly what these answers were ; 
fond, glowing, confiding, the out- 
pouring of a fine spirit, all awake 
with the finest of all passions. Yet 
what was this eloquence to me ? 
what the brilliancy of the unconscious 
wit, or the loftiness of the half-in- 
spired feeling? They were all for 
another; and the woman whom I 
had selected from the world to be 
the depositary of my thoughts, had 
not a thought for me: the being in 
whose loveliness I would have taken 
a pride, was to me but a weeping 
vestal, the guardian of a solitary altar, 
where the flame never shone to me. 
The wife of my bosom, the sharer in 
my fate, the partner of my rank and 
fortune, was at that hour the scorner 
of them all, wandering in heart far 
away after the trials and chances of 
another, shedding tears for another’s 
sorrow, rejoicing in another’s suc- 
cesses; and if she thought of me 
still, pestepe only measuring the 
years between me and the grave, and 
feeling the bonds of marriage only 
with the hope that the time might 
come when she should again be free. 
Se ee a, 


“Thadreturned tomy own country. 
But who can fly from himself? At 
five-and-twenty, I had the look of 
fifty. In the midst of all that the 
world covets, I was a worn-down and 
meagre misanthrope. If it had de- 
pended on me, the earth would bea 
wilderness, or mankind a horde of 
Tartars, only ravaging each other, 
and turning the earth into a grave. 
My friends—and I had thena host of 
them—came round me with advice, 
entreaties, wonder at my fierce con- 
tempt of society, hopes of change, 
and all the other helpless contrivan- 
ces of man to administer to the sick- 
ness of the mind; but their efforts 
were as useless as probably their 


zeal was hollow. In this withering of 
the head and heart I must have per- 
sisted, but for a new excitement. 
War broke out between the Empire 
and Prussia. The prize between the 
combatants was a paltry province, 
which the money wasted in the con- 
test would have paved with ingots, 
and which seemed doomed to per- 
petual sterility. We contrived, how- 
ever, to make it bear a crop of hu- 
man skulls. As the holder of a fief 
of the empire, a regiment was offer- 
ed to me, and, at the head of my ca- 
valiers, [ rushed into the war. Glo- 
rious invention for accumulating the 
miseries, exercising the follies, and 
displaying the blindness of man! Two 
hundred thousand of us were sent 
out to butcher each other. Imperial- 
ists and Prussians pounced on each 
other with the appetite of vultures, 
and, having gorged ourselves with 
human blood, rested only until a 
fresh feast of blood was ready. Every 
horror that fiction ever raised, was 
transacted as the common, every- 
day business of life. To-day victors, 
to-morrow fugitives; wading through 


- Austrian carcasses at Prague; bathing 


in Prussian gore at Kollin; fighting 
through fire and water, through fa- 
mine, nakedness, pestilence; we were 
still as ready as ever to tear each 
other into fragments, as if we were 
flinging away life for any one thing 
that ever made life desirable. Be- 
tween the hospital and the field, the 
first campaign strewed the rocks and 
morasses of Silesia with a hundred 
thousand skeletons of what once 
were men and fools. 

“But to me this wasa delight. I 
was a wild beast, not a man—lI long- 
ed to wreak myself on all that bore 
the human shape—I felt myself ter- 
ribly divorced from human interests 
—and, with the consciousness of an 
exile from happiness which could 
finish only in the grave, I sought the 
re. I was every where foremost. 

y regiment imbibed, as all soldiers 
will, the headlong habits of their 
colonel. We dashed at every thing, 
until the enemy began to think that 
resistance was useless; and the sight 
of my hussars in the field, decided 
the fate of many an encounter. 

I was, of course, honoured for all 
this. Stars and crosses were hung 
upon a breast which cared no more 
for them than if they were so many 
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cobwebs. Still Itore my way through 
the enemy’s squadrons, and led on 
my fierce sabreurs from danger to 
danger, until I was pronounced in- 
contestably the most gallant hussar 
officer in the service—a Nadasti, a 
panera pW von pride and the ex- 
ample of the Austrian army. It was 
remarkable, that in all these hazards 
Ihad escaped without the slightest 
wound. Superstition said that I bore 
a charmed life, and had brought a 
spell with me from Italy. I had in- 
deed brought that spell; for what 
preservative for the soldier is equal 
to despair ? I, who never heard the 
fire of a Prussian battery without a 
secret wish that it should lay me 
low—I, who never saw the sabres of 
the Prussian cavalry withouta prayer 
that I might be impaled on their 
points before evening.—I alone was 
untouched, while my charger tram- 
pled the bones of thousands and tens 
of thousands of my fellow-men. 

“T was, however, to feel at last the 
caprices of fortune. As I command- 
ed the rear-guard of Loudohn’s corps 
in its retreat through the last defiles 
of Silesia, a charge made by some 
of the Zieten hussars upon our bag- 

e, set my squadrons in motion. 

e fell upon the marauders, and 
quickly recovered our baggage; but 
the darkness of the twilight, the in- 
tricacy of the ravine, and more than 
either, the habitual daring of my 
men, plunged us into the centre of 
the whole advanced Prussian cavalry. 
We fought desperately, and at last 
extricated ourselves, but in the final 
charge I received a blow which 
struck off my helmet, and complete- 
ly blinded me for the time. I fell 
off my horse, and must have been 
trampled to death, but for the gal- 
lantry of one of my officers, a Hun- 

arian, who had lately been received 
into the corps. This brave fellow, 
after first driving his sabre from point 
to hilt through my assailant, dragged 
me from among the horses’ feet, and 
carrying me on his shoulders, re- 
stored their unlucky colonel to his 
regiment, who were already in the 
utmost despair. 

“TI was conveyed to Vienna—was 
covered with honours, and racked 
with pain. But I was not to die. 
The gallant Hungarian was my nurse, 
and, after having preserved my life 
from the enemy, he preserved it from 
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the doctors. But my illness was 
long, and cneing & Septimia arrived 
from Italy, with wife-like duty, to 
watch over her dying husband. I 
was moved by this display of tender- 
ness, and on my feverish pillow, 
from which I thought I was never to 
rise, inwardly acquitted her of the 
crime of giving me the semblance of 
a heart. as took myself to task for 
the rash precipitancy with which I 
had wooed her, for the proud and 
lavish proposals which had influ- 
enced the vanity of her relations, for 
the fierce and violent determination 
to make myself happy, when it might 
be at the expense of making her 
miserable. Hour after hour of lonely 
thought, when all my senses seemed 
wrapped in sleep, have I gone 
through the whole tormenting his- 
tory of my passions, my follies, and 
my sufferings; and hour after hour, 
have I resolved to cast my regrets to 
the winds, to confide, to hope, to see 
happiness, even against conviction ; 
to be blind and be comforted. 

“ One night, when the paroxysm 
of my fever seemed to render it pos- 
sible that I should not see another 
morning, Septimia determined to 
watch beside my bed. I was already 
half dreaming, and seeing squadrons 
of cavalry slain and being slain, when 
I was roused by the pressure of a 
hand on my forehead. It was Sep- 
timia’s. Overcome with weariness for 
several nights before, she had fallen 
asleep, and was tossing her arms in 
the agitation of adream. She uttered 
words too, words that sank into my 
heart like molten ore. She evidently 
thought herself transported once 
more to those early scenes, whose 
very memory to me was torture. 
She was straying with her lover ; she 
was parting from him. She was 
rushing to his arms after long ab- 
sence. She was abjuring him. Sife 
was pledging herself never to love 
another. She was pleading with her 
parents. She was lamenting the 
bitter misfortune of the beauty which 
had exposed her to my disastrous 
love. She was drawing the contrast 
between my almost kingly opulence 
and her lover’s obscure means, and 
Baers, Sy the power of thus con- 
vincing him that she could abandon 
the world for his sake. 

“ Imagine, if human imagination is 
made for such things, the feelings, 
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the miseries, the immeasurable 
shame, of the miserable listener. 
From that moment I flung away all 
hope, from that moment I determin- 
ed that the shottest way to happiness 
was revenge, and that the shortest 
way to revenge was the best. I de- 
voted her to destruction ; I devoted 
myself; I devoted mankind. My 
heart was chill no more, the ice 
round it was fire. I was now neither 
husband nor man. I was a tiger; 
and if I did not spring upon my vic- 
tim, and crush her at the instant, it 
was that, like the tiger, I might make 
my spring the more secure; that I 
might strike her like a destiny ; that 
I might hunt her down with lon 
wretchedness; and then, when I ha 
exhausted the last powers of inflic- 
tion, triumph, and destroy her at a 
blow. * * * * * 
“ These are horrors—but I was a 
lover, and a madman. I was an 
Italian, and that includes the whole 
circle of the passions and vices. 
“She rose, shook off her dream,and 
left the chambér, to prepare herself 
for renewed watching, by the fresh- 
ness of the air that flowed in from 
the balcony. With the stealthy step 
of the tiger I followed her. She was 
standing in the moonlight, and never 
human being looked more like one 
of those forms of loveliness that we 
ae descending from the spiritual 
orld. She looked ethereal, and 
the melancholy smile with which she 
glanced at the peaceful worlds above, 
—the clasped hands—and the sounds, 
between sigh and prayer, which rose 
from her lips, were like the sorrows 
of a being fallen from those bright 
orbs, or longing to pass away and be 
at rest, where the troubles of our 
stormy existence are felt no more. 
“T gazed; and the sense of beauty 
dissolved my soul. My hand was 
on my poniard. But how could I 
lift it against a being that seemed all 
but already sainted ? She prayed 
too; she wept; I saw the tears glis- 
tening on her eyelashes, I heard the 
very beating of her heart. Vengeance 
was impossible. I resolved to wait 
for farther proof, to task my own 
heart, to punish myself, who was the 
true criminal, and with calmness, 
oh! with what desperate calmness, 
withdraw from her presence, and 
leave this incomparable creature all 
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that I could now leave her, the right 
of forgetting her rash and unhappy 
lord for ever. 

“ While these thoughts were revol- 
ving in my heart, while I was thinking 
of Gneatlog myself at the feet of my 
wife, confessing my suspicions, my 
fears, my remorse, and stooping that 
proud heart to the just humiliation 
of soliciting her forgiveness, I was 
startled by the shadow of a figure 
entering the balcony. My wife ut- 
tered a faint shriek, but she did not 
fly. The stranger did not approach 
her. It was clear to my eye, render- 
ed keen as the lynx’s by jealousy, 
that they knew each other, and knew 
each other well. I glided along in 
the darkness. I heard their whis- 

ers—their words were broken, and 
Intermitted with many a sigh. I 
stood and listened to all. With my 
heart alternately panting as if it 
would burst, and then sinking inte 
what I thought the coldness of death ; 
with my breath held, with every fa- 
culty of my being all ear, I gathered 
the broken sounds. I heard the 
words—leave, anguish, parting, ruin. 
These were enough. I made a his- 
tory of them sufficient for madness. 
The sigh and the tear—the clasped 
hands and the fainting form, filled 
up all that was lost. I drew my 
poniard, and waited but for an op- 
portunity to strike the secure blow 
which would extinguish the traitor 
and the traitress together. 

“ As if to increase the terrors of a 
moment big with fate to all, the 
night, which had till now been of 
more than summer serenity, was 
changed, and a blast of wild wind, 
followed by sheets of rain, burst on 
the palace. Septimia shrunk in fear ; 
the stranger rushed forward to sus- 
tain her. Now was my time—with 
one hand I was at his throat. I saw 
his glance of astonishment ; I ‘heard 
my wife’s scream of terror; I heard 
but one sound more—his groan—as, 
with my poniard in his heart, he roll- 
ed in dying convulsions at -my feet. 
In another moment, all was silence. 
Of the three who had just been 
fevered and glowing with the most 
vivid emotions of eur natfire, there 
were now left but three statues. 

“ A blaze of lightning that a oy 
us all, as if the King of Evil had 
come on his fiery chariot-to exult 
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over his finished work, shewed me, 
for the first time, the features of the 
stranger. What was my wonder—he 
was my preserver, my gallant com- 
rade, the Hungarian! But he had 
died for his crime, and in that thought 
I was comforted. Fool, and slave 
that I was! I exalted myself into a 
minister of that Divine Justice, which, 
existing before all law, strikes ‘the 
criminalin his most triumphant hour, 
embitters the blow b the sudden- 
ness of divorce from all that he loves, 
and proudly vindicates Heaven, with- 
out the tardy formalities of man. 
“From this waking trance I was 
roused by a voice at my side. It was 
Septimia’s. She pronounced me a 
murderer, and stained with inno- 
cent blood. She was, like myself, 
an ardent, powerful, sensitive being, 
whose nature had been suppressed 
by long sorrow; but it now burst 
forth. She pronounced me hateful 
to her sight, a slave of jealous fury, 
and merciless thirster after blood. 
Taking the dead hand of the unfor- 
tunate Hungarian, she kissed it, and 
pledged herself before Heaven and 
the dead, never to associate with me, 
never to hold counsel, never to pro- 
nounce my name more. I stood and 
listened to all. Then came the tale. 
The Hungarian was her first love, 
and, to my sorrow, her only love. 
They had been bound to each other 
by the most solemn vows, until my 
ill-omened passion at once overthrew 
his hopes. She would have fled with 
him, and gladly exchanged opulence 
and rank for his humble fortunes ; 
but his high and generous spirit re- 
volted against this sacrifice. Insulted 
by her family, and fearful of — 
ing to poverty her whom he could 
endow only with his heart, he left 
her presence altogether, and disap- 
peared. Her next tidings of himwere 
that he was dead, in the service of 
Russia, and his scarf and sword 
Were sent to her as a dying remem- 
brance. He had fallen in an engage- 
ment with the Turks in Bessarabia. 
She had now nothing to hope for on 
earth; and, in listlessness and cold- 
ness, she gave way to the will of her 
relatives, and suffered herself to be 
wedded to me. All this was told 
with the quickness of the lightnin 
that flashed round us, and with al- 
most the withering power. The Hun- 
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oe had constructed this tale of 
eath to set Septimia at liberty ; and 
then, in human weakness, had longed 
to be near her once again, before he 
died. He had returned to Austria, en- 
tered the service unknown, and lin- 
gered only until hecould see, with his 
own eyes, that she was happy with her 
husband. For years she had not 
seen him till that night, even then by 
chance; and the words that 
between them were only those of 
final farewell. 

“ I wanted nothing of all this to 
know that I was miserable ; but Sep- 
timia was too like myself, to part with 
the cup of misery while it could hold 
a single drop more. Her reproaches 
were terrible ;—her taunts went to 
my soul. I felt the native devil with- 
in me. I commanded her to be si- 
lent, to spare me, to spare herself. It 
was all in vain. She was, like my- 
self, an Italian, and restraint was at 
an end. She had thrown off all the 
feebleness and timidity of the sex. 
She heaped reproaches on me that 
fell like coals of fire upon my head, 
shocked with wonder, almost with 
awe, on the magnificent indignation 
and haughty despair of a creature 
who, but the hour before, was all 
submission, all tears and tenderness, 
all calm, cold duty. She now tewer- 
ed in the strength of thwarted love ; 
her very nature seemed to have re- 
ceived a sudden exaltation; her 
voice was rich, solemn, and power- 
ful; her eye sat on me like a con- 
science, and penetrated me with an 
intense and agonizing keenness. I 
felt myself unequivocally bowed 
down before this majesty of wrath. 
Writhing through every fibre, and 
tossed by a frenzy of passion that 
tortured me as if I had been flung on 
the waves of the place of unutterable 

unishment, I might have borne this. 
But there are limits te the most pa- 
tient endurance of man. But to hear 
her avow her love fer the dead, at 
my feet—to see her press his passive 
hand to her forehead, to her lips, to 
her heart—to see her fling herself be= 
side the body, and wildly supplicate 
that with it she might be laid in the 
grave! This I could not have borne ; 
yet this I was doomed te hear and 
see, and shudder over. I felt that 
to this there must be one: conclu- 
sion, and that a bloody one; 1 felt 
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my veins like ice; I felt the steel 
quiver in my fingers; limplored her 
not to rouse me to do what must 
be ruin to us both. She defied me. 
I adjured her to leave me till I had 
mastered the rage which was now 
ready to master me. She but caught 
the dead hand, and kissed it with 
wilder fondness. ‘ One kiss more,’ 
I exclaimed, ‘ and you die.’ The 
kiss was given, and with a laugh 
of consummate scorn. I knew not 
what became of me; I was blind— 
mentally and bodily blind. Irushed 
forward to tear the hand from her 
lips. + boar a ay one a —a 
ed me down—we fell to- 

potier. "T heed and felt no more. 
“The cold air of the dawn awoke 
me. I had lain on the marble floor 
from midnight. I was stiff and cold, 
and felt as if I had gone through 
some dreadful dream. But I was 
soon taught the reality. Septimia 
was lying dead beside the Hunga- 
rian. My poniard was fixed in her 
bosom. hether I had stabbed her 
in my rage, or whether she had fall- 
en the victim to my unlucky hand 
in the struggle, all was over. There 
lay the unhappy pair, both guiltless, 
yet with the heaviest punishment of 
guilt; both young, lovely, noble; both 
ormed for happy years, and for the 
richest brightener of the happiest 
years, mutual love. Yet there they 
lay, silent, cold, motionless, heart- 
less; their whole current of life 
and joy stopped in an instant by a 
murderer’s hand. There is some- 
times a strange delight in knowing 
that the worst that can come has 
come. I felt that strange delight, 
the hideous joy of a fallen angel fix- 
ed in eternal chains. I felt the 
fierce consciousness of utter and ir- 
reparable ruin. I rejoiced in the 
ony of belief,that the whole power 

of earth could not free me froma 
single fetter of my ruin ; that I had 
fathomed the lowest depth of undo- 
ing ; that all the racks and wheels of 
tyranny could not add another pang 
tomy mighty misery, my parching 
and burning uP of soul, my perfec- 
tion of woe. I gazed on the beauti- 
ful —— whom [ had extinguished ; 
I even felt a frantic pity for them; I 
composed the scattered locks on 
their noble foreheads ; I whispered a 
wild prayer for the safety of their 
souls; I even bathed them with my 
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tears; but they were not tears of 
repentance ; they were the mere 
surcharge of a heart infuriated and 
infatuated, until it had exhausted 
itself, and sunk into weakness. 

“ How long I continued this melan- 
choly task I know not, but I was 
roused by the approach of my at- 
tendants, who were alarmed by not 
finding me in my chamber. I was 
then fully awake to myself, and with 
the dagger still dyed with my wife’s 
blood, attempted to put an end to all 
my pangs at once. I gave the blow; 
but;my arm was feeble with sick- 
ness, and before I could repeat it, I 
was seized and conveyed to my bed. 
The catastrophe of this night of hor- 
rors, of course, soon reached the ears 
of justice, and I should have been 
not unwilling to abide its severity; 
but my noble house forbade this 
humiliation, and I-was hurried away 
in a state of stupor from Vienna, 
many a league. 

“ My subsequent career is less 
known, yet more memorable. The 
dagger had cut away from me all the 
honours, enjoyments, and hopes of 
life; what could now stimulate my 
ambition ? Who could now be worth 
my hate, and who could now awake 
my love? I abandoned Europe, and 
went to wander among all nations 
where I could be farthest from the 
sight of an Italian face, the sound of 
an Italian tongue, the slightest me- 
mory of times and scenes which yet 
were imperishably fixed in my soul. 
But if they were there, they were 
things in the grave, and their revival 
was like the fearful summoning of 
the dead. I traversed Tartary, I 
plunged into the Siberian winter, I 
even penetrated the jealous bound- 
aries of the Chinese Empire. A- 
mong them all I carried my remorse, 
but it may have been owing to this 
pilgrimage that I retained my senses 
or my life. Labour is the great pal- 
liative of human sorrow. Hunger 
has no time for tears; danger suf- 
fers no faculty to sink into lazy use- 
lessness. I learned among those bar- 
barians something more,—the use of 
those extraordinary powers which 
nature gives us in the human frame. I 
learned to endure fatigue which 
would melt down the hardiest Euro- 
pean. I tamed the wild horse of the 
desert ; I swam the cataract ; I sca- 
led the mountain. The fiery sun 
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of the south darkened my skin, but it 
could not wither up my nerves. 
Winter with its snows and tempests 
was my pastime. I had soon become 
distinguished among my half savage 
comrades for dexterity in the use of 
arms. This was in some degree the 
result of my Italian birth. Nature 
had given me the singular flexibility 
of form found south of the Alps; 
no man among the desert riders 
was my superior at the lance, the 
scimitar, and the bridle. Distinc- 
tions, the distinctions of barbarism, 
were forced upon me, and I became 
the captain of a troop. I might have 
been perhaps a Khan in time, and 
shaken the Russian diadem as a new 
Zingis, at the head of anew uprising 
of the wilderness. But I felt higher 
exultation in the commands of our 
Khan to join the Moslem army in 
the commencement of one of its 
most disastrous campaigns. There 
again distinctions thickened over 
me. Some feats against the Russian 
cavalry drew down unbounded praise 
from the Turkish Agas, and I was 
fixed in the select troops of the Sul- 
tan. I now had an object in view at 
last. War had become familiar to 
me. I had cut down the bridge be- 
tween me and mankind; and even 
among Turks there is no better way 
to honours. I was reckless, daring, 
and remorseless. I had learned to 
look upon mankind as a race of pre- 
destined slaves or tyrants, and whe- 
ther slaves or tyrants, the natural 
food for the sword. I spared neither 
sword nor tongue. I massacred in 
the field, and I insulted in the coun- 
cil. Of course, I domineered in both. 
I found folly in the Divan, folly in 
the field, and defect, dismay, and 
ruin every where. I gave them in 
place of those as of ill luck, 
plain sense, hard fighting, the basti- 
nado, and the flat of the scimitar. 

“ In a single campaign, I restored 
the Sultan’s arms, humbled the Rus- 
sians, and, what was more, taught 
the Divan to speak like honest men. 
But who shall account for the changes 
of human things? In the last skir- 
mish, when we were pressing the 
enemy’s army to destruction, and 
cutting them up hourly like weeds, 
a — was delivered to me by one 
of the Spahis, which he had found 
in the captured baggage. In it was 
a volume which had belonged to 
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some luckless Italian in the retreat- 
ing army. It was my own history; 
mine, compiled by some romancer, 
but told word for word; with frag- 
ments of my wife’s letters, and every 
incident and feature of the whole 
transaction given in the utmost de- 
tail. Romance had done nothing in it. 
For what exaggeration could it have 
found in romance? But its perusal 
that night changed the whole course 
of my fortunes. It brought back 
youth, passion, misfortune, misery, 
in full tide upon me again. The 
cold and unnatural fierceness of the 
Janizary chieftain was thawed away 
at once. The hatred of man, or that 
more than hatred, the contempt of 
human nature, which looked upon 
its joys and sorrows, its struggles 
and successés, as the sport of flies, 
made only to be brushed away, or 
the malignity of reptiles, fit only to 
be trampled into death; all was gone. 
I saw before me, in my solitary tent, 
that night, the countenances of every 
friend of my early years—I heard 
the voices once familiar te my heart 
—I breathed the beloved and balmy 
air of my native fields—I exulted in 
the unrivalled splendours of my na- 
tive sunshine, my native shores, my 
native hills. First and last in every 
landscape, in every proud saloon, in 
every spot of peace and beauty, I 
saw the two figures that had decided 
on my fate, and shut the door of 
happiness upon me. But time had 
extinguished the intensity of my 
assions, and with it of my pains. I 
elt that I longed only to forgive and 
be forgiven, and lie down and die. 

“ While I was feasting on my lonely 
banquet of sorrow, the thunders of 
the man drums were heard. The 
contrast was fatal to my soldiership. 
I felt an instant and irresistible re- 
luctance to the trade of blood. I 
thought with wonder and with loath- 
ing on the a delight which had 
hurried me so long through the fu- 
ries of war. I had shed gore in tor- 
rents—and that, too, was Christian 
gore. On my knees I pees my- 
self to the Heaven which had so long 
endured me, never to aid the fero- 
city of king or people again. I loosed 
the scimitar from my waist, took 
the poniard from my sash, the tur- 
ban from my brow, and, throwing 
over me the cloak of one of the 
Greek followers of the camp, took 
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my soli way, and left camp, 
one . aa the Vizierote, and the 
world behind. 

“I never repented this step. Inever 
turned back my tread. I fixed my- 
self among the Thessalian cottagers, 
and there led a life of labour and 
contentment. When the war render- 
ed life there precarious, I returned 
to the hills, for life had become va- 
luable to me, from the time when I 
found that it could be made useful 
to my fellow-men. I had been, like 
the great King of Babylon, driven 
out ion my kind, a proud madman, 
degenerating into the savage. Ihad, 
like him, fed on the dross and weeds 
of human life. I had spurned, and 


,and raved; and, in the deep- 
est moral humiliation, in the wildest 
insanity of the heart, had deemed 
myself lord of all around me. But 
the terrible dream had passed, with 
all its phantoms; the convulsed and 
fearful distress of the soul had sub- 
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sided. ‘ The hair, wet with the dew 
of heaven, and the nails like eagles’ 
claws,’ had passed from my nature, 
I was a man again; and, in the joy 
of my recovered faculties, I resolved 
to live in future only for the sake of 
iving help to man, and homage to 
im in whose hand man is only the 
dust of the balance. 
* ¥ * * * * * 
* Tam now, I believe, dying 3 andy 
die with the hope that the evils of my 
career may be forgotten, the good 
remembered, and the frailties for- 
given. The Italian prince, the Mon. 
gol captain, the famous Hassan Ca- 
ramata, the obscure Marabout, all 
have finished their career, and all 
are now stretched upon the straw- 
bed of an humble brother of the 
bare-footed Carmelites. I have, like 
Solomon, tried the sorrows, the wis- 
dom, andthe glories of life—like So- 
lomon, found them all vanity oF 
VANITIES. 
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Scene, the Snuggery—Norta at his Desert— Time, Seven o’clockh— 
Amprose the lord in waiting. 










NORTH. 
WRETCHED raisins—paltry prunes—infamous filberts! 
AMBROSBE. 
Sir! sir! sir! sir! sir! 
NORTH. 
Walnuts!!! 
AMBROSE. 
Yes—sir. 





nortH (Cracking one between forefinger and thumb.) 
Another devil’s snuff-box! 






AMBROSE. 
Most misfortunate. Depend on it, gracious sir, that I shall institute the 
most rigid enquiry into this affair. 
NoRTH (staring wildly.) 
What affair ? 
AMBROSE. 


How, sir, | oer I beseech you, for my presumption,) that pluffy im- 
postor found his way into a picked peck of walnuts, purchased but yester- 
day, for the enjoyment of my best-—— 
NORTH (with sputtering noise rejected.) 
Curse all apples! what call you the infernals ? 
AMBROSE. 

The basket on your right, sir, is Ribstone—on your left, sir, Golden 
Pippin—in front, sir, New York—the row beyond are chiefly Clydesdales 
—and in the distance you perceive, sir, the products of France. 

NORTH. 

France! Citizen-king! Louis-Philippe! Baroness de la Feucheres ! 
Last of the Condés! Suicide! Strangulation! Murder! Murder! 
Murder ! 

Enter in consternation Mon Caper, Sin Davin, Kine Perry, Tapritovury, 
the Pecu, and “ the rest.” 
THE PECH. 

Loshy-days! loshy-days! loshy-days! Is Mr North and master fechtin’ ? 

Hech | if they’re no in grupps! 
AMBROSE (shaking his black brows.) 
Avaunt, vermin |—-(they evaporate.) 
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é NORTH. 
How considerate in the creatures! 
AMBROSE. 
Don’t try to cough it up, my dear sir, don’t try to cough it up. 
. NORTH (gulping gaspingly.) 
Can’t swallow it. 
AMBROSE. 

Heavens, sir! Cough it up, my dear sir, cough itup! It’s only one of 
the seeds. May! dare, my lord, to give you a slight —— on the shoulder ? 
Yet the very idea is impious— 

NORTH. 

Asthma—Ambrose—Asthma ! 

AMBROSE. 

No, no, no, no, no, no, no—Sir! No, no, no, no, no, no, no—my dearest 
Mr North—not asthma—not asthma—’tis but a seed—a damned seed. 

NORTH. 

Hush. Perhaps the hooping-cough. My childhood was not like that of 
other-——( Severe jit.) 

AMBROSE. 


I’m sure, sir, it was not. I know you had none of the diseases incident 
to common ——— Oh, dear! oh, dear! cough it up, sir! do cough it up! 
NORTH. 
Ach! ach! ach! That shoe pinches. 
AMBROSE. 

This must indeed be the kinkcough. O, sir! do not grow so black in 
the face, if you can help it, my dear sir; for I fear to look on it—but 1 do 
trust you are not angry, sir— 

NORTH (crowing like a cock.) 

I feel somewhat relieved now, Ambrose. 

AMBROSE. 

How happy would I be could I believe that were a voluntary imitation; 

but, alas! I fear it was the wild work of the cruel complaint-—— 
NORTH (crowing again.) 

Did ye hear that, Ambrose? If—I am—to be—cut off—you—will—— 

at—least—al—low—that I die—game. (With a languid smile.) 
AMBROSE. 

Be cheery, sir—be cheery. After the kinkcough, you will have to: go 

through the measles, and the scarlet fever, and the—— 
NORTH. 


O mother! mother! why was your little Kit never inoculated ? 
AMBROSE. 
Not too late yet, sir, for vacillation. Many public characters—— 
NORTH. 
- At my time of life, Am—brose! ’twould be fatal. (Severest jit.) 
AMBROSE. 


Let me venture to volunteer holding your honour’d head on my breast. 
There, sir—there, my dear sir—Oh! say that you’re easiér now, sir! 
Don’t speak, sir ! 

NORTH. 
“ Murder most foul, as at the best it is, 
But this most foul and most unnatural.” 
AMBROSE. 
I would fain hope, honoured sir, that you are not waxing delirious. 


NORTH. 
Not much. She devil! 


. AMBROSE. 
Ha! now you begin to look like yourself again, sir. Thank heaven, the 
worst is over. 
NORTH. 
Thank you, Mr Ambrose. My lungs, that even now did crow like 
chanticleer, are comfortably clacking like a hen at brood, But my head 
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has left a white stain on your black velvet vest, mine host. Let me wipe 
it off. 
(North dusts away the hair-powder from Ambrose’s black velvet vest 
—the same which Picardy first sported on being presented to . 
George the IV. in Holyrood, by Southside. 
AMBROSE (bowing with blushes.) 
Prouder of that badge, sir, than were it a star. 
NORTH. 
I suspect, my good Ambrose, that I have got the jaundice. 
; AMBROSE (smiling.) 

The jaundice, sir? No—no—no. ‘That disease dare not attack a man 
of genius. Nature, sir, will not suffer such eyes to look distemperedly on 
her works. 

NORTH. ; 

Finest of flattery, conveyed in the noblest of sentiments! 

AMBROSE. 

In the jaundice, sir, a man sees all things yellow:- The patient would 
think those paie pink panels ochre—nay, the snows of his mistress’s bosom 
would seem to him a bunch of dandelions—— 

NORTH. 

I have got the jaundice, . All the fruits on the table are of one hue—that 
of the forsaken—nuts, apples,-pears, oranges, all of the same green and yel- 
low melancholy—and you yourself, Ambrose, a glower of gambouge ! 

AMBROSE. 

In all humility, sir, I trust not. No hint of the kind has dropped from 

any of the household——— 
NORTH. 

Because I alone have got the jaundice. (Pulling a few shillings from his 
purse.) Look there! If r did not know them to be shillings, I should swear 
they were guineas. 

AMBROSE, 
But are you sick, sir ? 
NORTH. 

Very very sick—sick of you—sick of the world—sick of life—sick of my- 

self! For what are we—one and all—but so much animated brick-dust ? 
AMBROSE,. 
“ Eureka! Eureka!’? I have discovered the cause of your disease |— 


(Laughing joyfully.) 
NORTH, 


I fear, sir, you are becoming somewhat too familiar-—— 
AMBROSE. 

If I am, then banish me from Snuggery and Saloon in secula seculorum. 

Forgive me, sir; but if my gracious master will but doff these specs—— 
NORTH (loosening the pressure of the elastic silver.) 

Creation has recovered its character—the whole world of nature and of 
art. : 

AMBROSE. 

These spectacles, sir, pers to a queer creature of an optician, at pre- 
sent one of our lodgers, who has a craze for staining glass of all colours— 
but how they got here is a mystery —— 

NORTH. 

How potent imagination ! I was as sick as a dog. But are you sure, Am- 
brose, that my face is not like one of these oranges—in colour I mean ?—for 
in shape, I believe firmly, that it is much longer. 

AMBROSE. 
Why, the rose on your cheek, sir, is brightening like the daybreak. 
NORTH. 
Ambrose, you are a poet. 
AMBROSE (like one of those down-looking Busts.) 
Why, sir, I do sometimes indulge in a little —— 
> NORTH. 

Flirtation with the Muses, when Missus is at market, eh? 

VOL. XXXI. NO. CXC. R 
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AMBROSE. 






Just so, sir. 





NORTH. 
Publish no new Poem, Ambrose, till after the burial of the Reform Bill. 
AMBROSE. 

Just so, sir. You may depend upon it, sir. Politics and Poetry cannot 
live in the same atmosphere. The one thrives on the foul smoke of cities, 
the other breathes empyrean air remote from the hum of man, in rural— 
or mountain—solitude. 


Whew ! 























NORTH. 








AMBROSE (enthusiastically.) 
For poetical inspiration, sir, nothing like a jaunt in a gig to Peebles. 
NORTH. 
With a sleety wind in your face, on the First of June, as you jog through 
that loveliest pastoral scenery encircling that “ cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes,” the Wellington Arms. 




















AMBROSE. 

A friend of mine is taking in arable land there from the moss—— 
NORTH. 

That is rational! He must bea sensible man. To attempt improving a 


poor soil, seems to me the last stretch of patriotism—of the love of the 
natale solum. 




















AMBROSE. 
I much fear yon won’t pay, sir. 
NORTH. 
Oh, yes! Wages, profit, and rent. 
AMBROSE, 














Are you serious, sir. 








NORTH. 

Marked you never, Ambrose, the potatoe crop on those lazy beds ? None 
of your big bushy green shaws, plum-clustering yellow: but they “ are 
lean, and lank, and brown, as is the ribbed sea-sand,” Woe-begone, they 
look as if some misbegotten abortion, the untimely produce of a conjunc- 
tion between an old docken and a middle-aged nettle. 


AMBROSE. 
A bad cross. 





























NORTH. 

Very.—Pull them up, and lo! a parcel of poteightytoes, like marrow-fats, 
or the waxen cells of the humble bee, that “ bigs its byke” in the mossy 
greensward, or among the roots of a thorn, on which the magpie stills her 


chatter within her round prickly nest, even by the road-side unafraid of 
the heedless traveller. 




















AMBROSE. 
Boil them, and, sir, how scabby! 
NORTH. 


Then the barley-patch, pining in green sickness on the bosom of the cold, 
wet, black moss——. 














AMBROSE. 

Fuzionless and plashy—in which the unherded stirk sinks up to the 
knees, for the scanty braird, yellowing long before it is shot, imprudently 
forsaking the more nutritious heather. Pardon me, sir. 

NORTH. 











There goes a snipe. 








AMBROSE. 
Living by suction, it contrives to keep soul and body together, sir; but 
*tis a mere bunch of feathers, sir, for the very slugs are slender in such 


poor mud ; and shallow water, crisp with ice nine months of the year, is fatal 
to the race of worms. 

















NORTH, 
Does nothing ripen ? 
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AMBROSE. 

Nothing, sir—not even powheads. Few grow into froggies—and of these 
last, scarce six in a summer become full-sized spangers ; yet spangers they 
must not be called—for they again are so weak, sir, that they cannot hop, 
and but crawl like toads. 

NORTH. 
Never saw I such stirks. It is wonderful to see such atomies walk. I 
presume they are bred merely for the skins. 
AMBROSE. 
I understand, sir, the tanner gets the bones into the bargain. 
NORTH. 

They are kept in countenance by the sheep. Never saw I such a spec- 
tacle of human misery as that oldram. His body is partially clothed with 
an extraordinary commodity, neither wool nor hair; but bare, bare, poor 
fellow, are his hips ; and what years of hunger and starvation are wreathed 
round his indurated horns ! 

AMBROSE. 

All unfit, sir, for snuff-mulls. 

NORTH. 

Such a seraglio! Ilk ewie but a pound o’ tawty woo’—here and there 
one with a four-legged something staggering at her side, which may be con- 
jectured to be her lamb! 

AMBROSE. 
Did you ever notice, sir, (pardon me for being so bold,) the bees in that 
region ? ' 
NORTH, 
The foggies ? 
AMBROSE. 
Yes, sir. Or the red-dowps? 
NORTH. 

Less than bummers. The foggies are of a dirty yellow, instead of a bright 
brown; red-dowp is a misnomer, for the black wretches terminate suddenly 
in a spot of mud—and what a feeble bizz ! 

AMBROSE. 

And think you, sir, they have stings ? 

NORTH. 

Something of the sort—but they have not power to use them—and the 
impotents are angrier in their wretchedness than wasps. But in the midst 
of all this misery, the Wellington Arms is by no means an uncomfortable 
howf in a sleet-squash. Seldom have I tasted better cheese. They import 
their own meal—on her girdle the gudewife heats into crumpiness a fair 
farl—and she is famous for her hams. *Tis a house of call for Carriers, you 
know, Mr Ambrose ; and unpromising as is that bare exterior that knows no 
other shelter from the storm than sometimes a row of waggons to wind- 
ward with every inch of canvass set, yet within burns a cheerful fire, and 
there may be heard the gurgle in which the heart of the weary wayfarer 
rejoices, the music of the big-bellied bottle vomiting from its short throat 
the liquid lapse of the clear Barley-bree, whose smack reminds you of Glen- 
livet, “ alike, but, oh ! how different””—and awakes a passing sigh for the far- 
off Highlands, whose mountain-tops rise before you in a visionary dream. 
You know the Wellington Arms, Ambrose ? 

AMBROSE. 

Yes, sir. I bate alternately there, and at Leadburn-toll. Ihave gene- 
rally found, sir, that in the absence of interesting external objects the Fancy 
is more fertile—— 

F NORTH. 

Do you understand, Ambrose, the distinction between Fancy and Ima- 
gination, as drawn by Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria, and Words. . 
worth in one of his philosophical prefaces, in which he labours to tell us 
what poetry is, in despair, I presume, of being able to effect that purpose 
by his verses ? 
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AMBROSE. 

1 read no philosophical criticism, sir, but.in the Magazine. As far as I 
have been able to master the occasional hints thrown out iu that immortal 
work, it seems to me, sir, that Fancy is the faculty by which the human mind 
collects round any object of thought a certain conglomeration of corres- 
ponding and congenial images, united rather by some accidental and ca- 
pricious associations, which consequently are, in comparison, feeble and 
evanescent, inasmuch as they are obedient, as well in their Boing as in their 
coming, to moods moving along the surface of the mind, than by those 
everlasting links of feeling or of passion, sir, which, though oftentimes in- 
visible, are nevertheless always felt, when the’ capacity of emotion is 
brought into power, and the creative function of the soul is at work to re- 
produce, and in the reproduction beautifies the essential and primordial 
elements of emotion, one of these being, beyond all doubt, intellectual per- 
ception, and another intellectual conception, thus gradually growing into 
new and original forms, which, when intensified into life by the true Pro- 
methean fire, are universally confessed to be, even while the mystery of their 
generation remains a secret to the minds of those affected by them to very 
transport, Forms of the Imagination. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose, we must have you appeinted Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Dumfries. 

AMBROSE (drawing himself up proudly.) 

Pardon me, sir, my glory in all future ages will be, that beneath my roof 
were celebrated the famous Nocres AmBRosiane—more poetry in them, 
my venerated sir, and more of the philosophy of poetry, than in the Dia- 
logues of Plato, the Meg: Momexns of Aristotle, Blair’s Lectures, La Harpe’s 
Course of Literature, and all the lucubrations of both the Schlegels, with 
those of Géthe and Tiecke to boot. A thousand thanks, sir, for your offer 
—but no, I must not—cannot—will not go—Professor of Poetry—to Dum- 
fries. - Appoint the Editor of the Dumfries Courier. 

NORTH. 

He is to be Professor of Natural History. 

AMBROSE. 
I fear, sir, that I have been allowing my tongue unwarrantable license; 
but your condescending affability-—— 
NORTH. 
No man is a hero, Ambrose, to his valet-de-chambre. 
AMBROSE. 

But a philosopher is a ame venerated sir, at all times—yea even 
to the humblest of his admirers—to him who now glories in the name of 
“ mine host.” 

NORTH. 
’ “T think like a > but I feel as a man.” 
Sit down, my good Ambrose, sit down ; and let me pour forth™my confes- 
sions into your honest heart. ; 
AMBROSE. 
I obey. (Mr Ambrose sits down in Southside’s curule chair.) 
NORTH. 

The best bred man in Europe since the time of Lord Stair. Take an 

orange. Yes—suck it—and scorn silver blade. Sour ? 
AMBROSE. ~ 
Honey-sugar-sweet, sir. 


"NORTH. 
(Lying back with shut eyes'on Auchie’s patent Sloping-Easy.) 
I am the most miserable of men. 
AMBROSE. 


Ohi! say not so, sir. You who maké all the world happy by delight and 
truction. 


Remember, Ambrose, that this confidence is sacted—that ‘not a word of 
what I am now about to reveal must ever murmur from your lips— 
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or glimpse from your eyes—or pass in shadow along that capacious fore- 
head. You must be mum as the grave. 
... AMBROSE, 
But then, Mr Gurney, sir? 
. NORTH. 
Fear not Gurney. He is hocussed. List! Don’t you hear him snore ? 
AMBROSE. 

For some time past, sir, have I heard that sound, but I thought it was the 
water beginning to run again into the water-pipe from the roof after the 
thaw. 

NORTH. 

No—'tis fancy. I have drugged his drink—have given him a potent pos- 
set. After life’s fitful feyer he sleeps well—he will extend not his short 
hand to tell our secret. He awakes not till midnight. 

_. AMBROSE. . 

A strange awe comes over me, sir, Remember, sir, that I have a wife 

and children, and that any thing very dreadful —— 
NORTH. 

Ambrose! If you have any tears to shed, prepare to weep them now— 

Biackwoop’s MaGaZInE Is THE CURSE OF MY EXISTENCE. 


AMBROSE, 

Alas, and alack-a-day! 

NORTH. 
“Tam acquainted with sad misery, 
As the tanned galley-slave is with his oar!” 
AMBROSE. 

Then is the sun miserable, while man and nature bless his orb, as he sheds 

the seasons all over the variegated earth, from his rolling car in heaven. 
NORTH. 

Seek not, my Ambrose, to veil from my soul, in such dazzling imagery, 
the sense of its owndoom! ’Tis the great and gracious law of nature, that 
old age should have rest. Like some mighty mountain seemingly made of 
snow, deeper far its hush than of any cloud-range that ever breathed the 
spirit of its stillness far and wide over the cerulean sky, and beautified by 
sunset that seems to look with love on its stainless sleep, to my imagina- 
tion, world-wearied, and now sore ayerse to all Passion’s strife, rises up the 
fair idea of Repose! 

AMBROSE (apparently much relieved.) 

I too, sir, sometimes delight in indulging myself in a dream of retiring 

from public into private life—of purchasing a small —— 
NORTH. 

As Wordsworth sublimely says—“ To be laid asleep in body, and be- 
come a living soul!” .Quietism, fathomless as the sea, and as the sea trans- 
parent, when it is one with heaven, and ships from clouds you. know not, 
so motionless hang they, single or in fleets, with shade and sunshine alter- 
nately revisiting their idle sails! 

AMBROSE. 

I have seen such a sight between Leith pier-head and Inchkeith, a hun- 
dred times, sir; but then I could not have said that, sir, had I lived athou- 
sand years. Were I struck blind, I should see again, listening to your 
words. They would be to me, sir, like sun-beams. 

NORTH. 

For such spiritual quietude, nature. yearns “ with love and longings infi- 

nite,” as in the evening of life, longer fall the shadows from the mountains. 
AMBROSE. 


Sir? 
ed vacad bi NORTH. ce? 2 ‘ 

Nay, the soul seeks not—she demands release from the bonds of this 
world’s day-darg life; and, like waves agitated po more, she expects all 
her thoughts to be at least settled down into a tideless calm, even like that 
sweet line of watery light that strews with stars the summer shores of the 
Mediterranean sea. 
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AMBROSE. 
I could go to sleep, and dream of the ocean. 





NORTH. 
“O blest retirement! Friend of life’s decline |” 
AMBROSE. 

What more beautiful place about all the suburbs, sir, than Buchanan 
Lodge. 

NORTH. 

Oh! the wisdom of old age, serene as simplicity of childhood! the 
light wandering in the west ere yet it fade in darkness !—as gentle and as 
gorgeous, too, as in the east the day-spring about to run his race in heaven! 

AMBROSE. 

Pardon me, sir, for not speaking when you stop; but I hope you will al- 
low me to listen—— 

NORTH. 

Instead of all this, there is that INFERNAL MaGAZINe, THE CURSE OF my 
EXISTENCE, idiotically called monthly, but, in truth, an annual, a perennial, 
a perpetual, an everlasting, an eternal curse ! 

AMBROSE. 

You make me shudder, sir—indeed, sir, you make me shudder. O, sir, 
say not another such sentence; or if you must, I beseech you to say it 
quickly, for this state of fearful excitation is worse than being in a shower- 
bath with the string in one’s hand. 

NORTH. 

With a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether—I began in sad- 
ness, but I proceed in rage. Maga holds her head too high, Mr Ambrose ; 
and, would you believe it, has more than once had the audacity to cut 
Christopher. 

AMBROSE. 

Oh! no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no! 

NORTH. 

Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes! I, her own dearly beloved Editor—so, 
in her wheedling fits of hypocritical fondness, she delights to call me— 
her Kit—her Kit-cat—her Norry Norry——have been—grasp firm hold of 
the elbows of your seat, Ambrose—A REJECTED CONTRIBUTOR ! ! | 

AMBROSE. 

I am sick at heart. (Sinksinto a comatose state, between a swoon and a 
dwawm.) 

NORTH. 

The slut solicited me for an opening article to Part Second of this very 
month, and there she had it—in two sheets—The Hindu Drama; as power- 
ful an opening afticle as ever did honour to the Cock of the North; when, 
whew! she shoves me and my article aside, for sake of an Irishman, who, 
with all his blarney, cannot love her as I have loved her—and (here the old 
man absolutely shed tears) as I will continue to love her, in spite of all her 
ungrateful cruelty, to the last hour of my life. (He sobs.) 

AMBROSE (in @ state of somnolency.) 

Whruhu—whruhu—whruhu—whruhu ! 

NORTH. 

Isee—I hear that I have your sympathy, Ambrose. May then this right 
hand, laden as it is with chalk-stones formed by toils in her service—the 
Ingrate ;—yes, may this right hand wither like a shrivelled leaf—these lack- 
lustre eyes, bedimmed for her sake by many a wakeful midnight, the little 
vision lose that still is left within their faded orbs—if e’er again—(oh! 
hear me now, ye spirits that delight in just revenge!) if e’er again I waste 
ink in her cause—if e’er—— 

AMBROSE (with astonishing energy.) 

Whruhu—whruhu—whruhu—whruhu—whruhu | 

NORTH. 

Was that a trumpet? Such air-born warnings are not to be rashly de- 

aspised by the soul of man, when, troubled by passion, it trembles on the 
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verge of some—perhaps fatal—vow,—-and may be about to sell itself to 
perdition—to the Enemy! It may have been the voice of my Genius, 
AMBROSE. 
Whuhru—whuhru—whubru—whubru ! 
NORTH. 

Well—it matters not, if a man’s soul he saved—by what instrument— 
whether by a snore or a clap of thunder. 

AMBROSE (waking, and turning a sleep-drenched pair of poppey’d 
eyes on North.) 

Whawawharawbraw—brr—ach ! 

NORTH. 

A bit of Miss Kissirving’s unknown tongue. I said waste ink in Maga’s 
service. Now,I shelter myself under the double sense of that word. I 
may write—Madam—an occasional article for your miscellany,—but, mind 
what I now say—the first rejected article shall be the last—and I will go 
over in a body to the Edinburgh Review. 

AMBROSE (starting up.) 

Beg pardon for not answering the bell sooner, sir; but I have this instant 
returned with Leezy Lightfoot, who is preparing such a board of oysters, 
sir, as has not been witnessed in Modern Athens since the erection of the 
pillars of the Parthenon. 

NORTH. 

“ Sleep hath her separate world as wide as dreams.” 

AMBROSE (apparently disabused of his dwawming dream.) 

I fear that I have sinned beyond hope of forgiveness. 

NORTH. 


I never dreamtan oyster. Seems it,in sleep, more spiritual in the shell ? 
AMBROSE. 
Prodigious Pandores all! Meet for the mouths of giants. 
NORTH. 


Most melancholy must it be to the entranced spirit as it relapses into 
waking, to see the magnificent spiritual oyster of a dream dwindling down 
into the mean material conch, half opening its lips on the way up from 


Prestonpans ! 
AMBROSE. 


My dream was twofold, sir. But I shudder to tell its other vision. Me- 

thought I heard you vow never more to waste ink—— 
NORTH. 

Hush. What an inconsistent and contradictory creature is man! To 
have my addresses to Maga rejected once in a twelvemonth, sends wrath 
boiling, like a lava-flood, through my whole frame, from head to heel—and 
yet—thinking of the contributions she levies—exacts from me—almost in 
the same breath have I called her the curse of my existence! 

AMBROSE. 

She is your lawful wedded wife, sir, and you must stick to her, tooth 

and nail—I quote your own words, sir—to the. last. 
NORTH. 

O these printers’ devils! Like urchins on an ice-slide, keeping the pie 
warm, from cock-crow till ow]-hoot do they continue in unintermitting suc- 
cession to. pour from the far-off office down upon Moray Place or Buchanan 
Lodge, one imp almost on the very shoulders of another—without a minute 
devil-free—crying “ Copy! Copy.!” in every variety of intonation possible 
in gruff or shrill; and should. [ chance to drop asleep over an article, 
worn down by protracted, sufferings to mere. skin and bone, as you see, 
till the wick of my candle—one to the pound—hangs drooping down by 
the side of the melting mutton—the two sunk stories are swarming with 
them—all a-hum! Many, doubtless, die during the year; but from such 
immense numbers they are never missed, any more than the midges you 
massacre on a sultry summer eve of being eaten alive. Then the face and 
figure of one devil are so alike another’s--though people who have time to 
pay gnitiains attention to their personal appearance—which I have not— 
éay they are different as sheep—that tipsy muz is to me all one with 
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Bowzy Beelzebub; so that, bewildered by that infinite series of small 
satans, 


“ At the close of the day when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And nought but the nightingale’s voice in the grove ;” 


I am haunted by the mysterious thought of “one-in many,” and the still 
more mysterious thought of “ many-in-one,” each individual devil havin 
the might of a million, and the million having the intensity of each indivi- 
dual devil,—a state of mind, I assure you, Mr Ambrose, which it is not easy 
for a rational man like you to imagine, difficult to describe, and impossible 
to envy. 

AMBROSE. 

Reverend sir— 

NorRTH (eyeing the door with a raised expression.) 

Look—look—look—there they come—through the key-hole! 

AMBROSE (in superstitious fear.) 
In spite of the key! Nay—you are frighting me—sir. (Trying to smile.) 
NORTH. 
One day in the seven—even they—and I too—are at peace ! 
AMBROSE. 
And one night in every month—— 
NORTH. 
The Noctes Ambrosianz ! “ and thus the year spins round.” 
AMBROSE. 

Self-tormenting genius loves often to darken its lot by the shadow of a 
thunder-cloud of its own wilful gathering ; but then how it exults in the il- 
lumination of the lightning! 

NORTH. 

Why, you electrify me, Ambrose ! 

AMBROSE. 

Any power of expression I have, sir—and of course any power of feeling 
or of thought—I owe to Tut Macazine. Till Maga mounted the Throne, 
Ambrose may be said to have vegetated ;—since that era—he has flourished 
—green all the year round—and brightest of all in winter—like the laurel. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose ! I envy the equable current—the calm flow—of your existence. 

Then ’tis much for happiness to be an universal favourite. 
AMBROSE. — 

On that principle, sir, as on every other, I venture again to say, that you 

must be the happiest of men. . 
NORTH. 

The world—the poor ignorant deluded world—thinks me happy / Hap- 
py, forsooth, because I live “in the blaze of my fame!” Pitch-black all 
the while to me is meridian day as the noon of night, And hideously 
haunted by phantoms ! 

AMBROSE. 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! That I should live to hear this, my be- 
loved benefactor ! 

NORTH. 

Hideously haunted—because lovely beyond all endurance are the pale, 
silent, beckoning phantoms! Trackless do they come and go in soul-sub- 
duing succession, each with its face of sunshine soon overcast with clouds, 
and then dissolving in strange showers of tears! They are the friends of my 
boyhood—of my youth—of my manhood—and sheeted and shrouded all, 
as if rising from far-off and long-forgotten graves! Gliding away, they dis- 
appear; and leave behind them but the troubled memory of the names 
they once bore among the living—names overgrown by white moss on the 
sunken grave-stones—haply in churchyards that are now burial-places no 
more—the very kirk evanished, whose small bell tinkled the joyous school- 
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boy “/ worship on sunny Sabbaths sleeping stilly over the green gowany 
braes 
AMBROSE (much affected.) _. 

We have all of us lost friends, sir; and, if the truth were known, sweet- 

hearts too—— ne 
NORTH, . 

Ambrose! To me the living seem the dead—the dead the living! The sole 
realities are ghosts. What, in my eyes, can any human being appear, whose 
birth has been within these last forty years? Nothing—less—worse than 
nothing ! What'can they know of Christopher North, now a puny, peevish, 
bent, decrepit, old grey-headed man? Once—bear witness ye bold, ye 
bright, and ye beauteous dead—once strong, joyful, straight, as the sea- 
bathed eagle, shooting skyward through the rainbow-fragment that gave the 
calm of beauty to the bosom of the storm! 

AMBROSE. 

We have all heard, sir, and we all believe, that you were once the hand- 
somest young man in Britain—— 

NORTH. 

Seeing is believing—but believing is not seeing; and the eyes that beheld 
me in my prime, they are all extinguished in death. Their orbs dust! 
Furmus Troges! In these two words is comprehended a power of pathos 
that makes existence a burden heavier than I can bear. Satan said the 
melancholy Euripides—never to have been born! 

AMBROSE. . 

Surely, sir, you would not have had a world without any inhabitants ; or, 
if the world had had its ether inhabitants, and yet been obliged to whirl 
round the sun, without hope of ever having you ; why then, indeed, sir, I 
agree with you, that better it had never been created ; but as itis, I confess, 
for my own part, I look cheerfully upon the universe. 

NORTH. 

Over them I poured the whole power of passion resident in my soul. I 

hoped—I feared—I loved—I hated—I blessed—I cursed—I—— 
AMBROSE. 

No—no—no—sir. You never cursed any mould of clay, however mean, 

that was shapen by the hand of God. 
NORTH. 

Mean! Mighty—Ambrose—and magnificent. There were giants in those 
days—and then the daughters of earth were like denizens of heaven. With 
them ™ 

“TI strove with weapons made of clay, 

And conquer’d in the world’s own way ;” 
with them my soul blended in bliss ineffable—while Hate, in its grandeur, 
was dear to my spirit as in its gentleness was Love. But now-a-days, the 
things called women, are but as dolls flung scornfully by adolescents into 
a corner, discovering them to be but smeared wood ; and as for those other 
movables, men, they seem to me all Cockneys, so far below contempt, as 
to be safe from that crutch which owes it to itself to smite no perishable 
body uninhabited by an immortal spirit. 


AMBROSE. 

Sumphs say, sir, you are not sufficiently severe this season. 
NORTH. 

Wait.—You have read Homer, Mr Ambrose? The Iliad ? 
AMBROSE. 


The Critiques on Sotheby in the Magazine, sir, which I feel assured are 
superior to the original. 

NORTH. 

To me there is nothing in all the Iliad so affecting as the character of 
Nestor. 

AMBROSE. _ . 

Till I was set right by your matchless critiques, sir, I had always imagined 
that Nestor was a heathen god, whereas now I find that he was, what is far 
better, a wise old man like yourself, sir, whom the chiefs of his country 
consulted on all state affairs. 
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NORTH. 

What made you think him a god ? 

AMBROSE. 

Because my grandfather, who was a schoolmaster in Yorkshire, called 

our parrot, Nestor—our parrot, sir, that you may now hear—— 
NORTH, 

I have lost a link surely, Ambrose, in the chain of your pevsantng ; for 

why should that have convinced you that Nestor was a heathen god 
AMBROSE. 

My grandfather, sir, was a learned man, and had a mastiff, sir, whom he 
called Jupiter. 

NORTH. 

Oh. But what is the wretch screeching? “ List! O list! if ever thou 
didst thy grandfather love!” I ask you again, sir, what is the wretch 
screeching ? 

AMBROSE (in great confusion and alarm.) 

*Pon honour—sir—’pon conscience—as I hope to be —— 

NORTH. 

O Ambrose! Ambrose! The enemy is within the gates! But if the 
Apostle Poll preaches such politics, he must be plucked, nor one feather 
lett to cover his nakedness. The wretch has grown a radical within sound 
of the Snuggery. With his thick, dry, Indian rubber-like scoop of a tongue, 
the green goose gutteralizes, “Reform! Reform! Reform!” “ ‘The Bill! The 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill!” I am sorry to find that there is a 
reaction in favour of the measure. How is this, sir? Mr Ambrose, how is 
this ? 

AMBROSB. 

Availing themselves, sir, of my occasional absence from home, as a mem- 
ber of various committees on affairs of police, some members of the 
Political Union have insinuated themselves through the folding-doors, and 
sometimes succeeded in establishing themselves unsuspected in the Parrot- 
parlour. Of course, the first thing they did was to set all their wits at 
work to corrupt the principles of the creature in the cage, who, I grieve 
to say it, has committed to memory a number of expressions, which, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of constructive treason, might, were he brought to 
trial at the instance of the Right Honourable Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advo- 
cate for Scotland, and convicted, subject him to capital punishment. 

NORTH. 

Not the first poor parrot that has suffered, while his teachers have 
escaped. Ludicrous were it, but that ’twould be most lamentable, to see 
the Apostle Poll, as you facetiously call him, executed for high-treason. 
Only think of the hangman holding up his dissevered developement over 
the edge of the scaffold, and crying, “ This is the head of a traitor.” 

AMBROSE (smiling shudderingly.) 

At once funny and fearsome, sir. 


NORTH. 
But you must contrive to exclude the Political Unionists. The pros- 
perity depends on the respectability of the House. 
AMBROSE. 
One of my waiters, sir, was so infatuated as, unknown of course to me, 
> become a member of the Union—bribed by the offer of an office-bearer- 
ship. 


NORTH. 

What? Sir David ? 

AMBROSE. 
Oh! no, no, no, no, sir! 

NORTH. 

King Pepin ? 

AMBROSE. 
Oh! no, no, no, no, no, sir! 
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AMBROSE. 

Oh! no, no, no, no, no, no, sir; oh, no, no! 
NORTH. 

The Pech? 

AMBROSE. 
Oh! oh! oh! sir! no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, sir; Oh! no, no, no! 

NORTH. 
Who the devil then? Mon Cadet? 

AMBROSE. 


Heaven forbid! You might as soon suspect me, your devoted servant, 
sir, till death, of being President. °Twas an idle fellow you never saw—a 
sort of boots—— 

NORTH. 

Just so, But I was directing your attention, Ambrose, to the character 
of Nestor in the Iliad. To me his long speech to Achilles, on receiving 
from that most courteous of all heroes a prize due to his former exploits 
in war and in the Games, is more pathetic than the last interview between 
Hector and Andromache. — 

AMBROSE. 

May I be permitted to say, sir, since you have deigned, not only to let 
me be seated, but even to converse with you, sir—a privilege which I hum- 
bly hope I have not abused; and which, were I ever to abuse, might my head 
shake, and my limbs dwine away in a general palsy—may I venture on the 
strength of that gracious smile to say, “ That in the whole range of inspi- 
ration,” to borrow a beautiful phrase from the Magazine, as far as I have 
travelled within it, there is not another passage so pathetic as that inter- 
view; that is to say, sir, as you have brought it out into more mournful 
light, in your immortal critique on Southey—— 

NORTH. 

Sotheby. 

AMBROSE. 

Pardon the Japsus lingua, sir. As a proof how true to nature that picture 
is, as drawn by yourself, sir, and Homer, not forgetting Mr Sotheby, whom 
I do not remember ever having seen here—— 

NORTH. 
You will see him here, Brosey, before we all die. 
AMBROSE. 

I shall be proud indeed, sir. As a proof, sir, I may mention, that it came 
across me, affecting me even to tears, last time I parted with Missus in front 
of the Black Bull; when about to set off for Yorkshire, on the top of the 
mail-coach. There was Missus, with our youngest bairn in her arms—— 


NORTH. 
Astyanax. 
AMBROSE, 
The child’s name, sir, is Daniel. 
NORTH. 
The Strength of the City. 
AMBROSE. 
I had a fur-cap on my head, sir— , 
NORTH. 


I know it. Fox-skin, with the brush brought over; like a helmet with a 
waving crest. Ambrose in the character of KoguéasAos'Exrwe, 
AMBROSE. 
The bairn, sir, frightened at the fur, gave such a squall—— 
NORTH. 

“ He spoke, and stretched his arms, and onward prest 
To clasp the child, and fold him to his breast ; 
The while the child, on whose o’er-dazzled sight 
The cap’s bright splendour flash’d too fierce a light, 
And the thick fox-hair, as it wavy play’d, 
From the high bonnet cast its sweeping shade ; 
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Scared at his father’s sight, bent back distress’d, 
And, shrieking, sank upon his mother’s breast. 
The child’s vain fear their bitter woe beguiled, 
And o’er the boy each parent sweetly smiled : 
Then Ambrose slow the brushy cap unbraced, 
And gently on the ground its terror placed ; 
Then kiss’d, and dandling with bis infant play’d, 
And to the gods and Jove devoutly pray’d— 
* Jove! and ye gods! vouchsafe that Ambrose’ boy, 
Another Ambrose, all surpass in Troy (Edinburgh), 
Like me in strength preeminently tower, 
And guard the nation with his father’s power ! 
Heard be a voice, whene’er the landlord bends, 
Behold the landlord who his sire transcends ; 
And grant, that home returning, charged with oil, 
His mother’s smile repay the hero’s toil.’” 
AMBROSE. 
What a memory, sir! 
NORTH. 
* Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.” 
AMBROSE. 
“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
NORTH. 
Shakspeare. : 
AMBROSE. 

*Tis a line I often see in the Magazine, sir, and I always read it with ad- 

ditional delight. I thought it had been your own. 
NORTH. 

The truth is, that my style is so like Shakspeare’s, that tis often impos- 
sible to know whether some of the fine lines in Maga belong to the Swan of 
Avon or the Blackbird of Buchanan Lodge. 

AMBROSE. 
I fear, sir, that I am sitting too long here—but such is the witchcraft— 
— me if there be any abuse of that word—of your conversation, my 
onoured master, that several times, when I have attempted within the 
last quarter of an hour to rise, it has been as if my coat-tails were fastened 
to the wood of the chair with nails, and my breeches glued — 
NORTH. 

Don’t crowd too many images together, Ambrose. °Tis the crying sin 
alike of my own written and oral discourse. The same splendida vitia are 
often apparent in your style; yet apey god is better than poverty, and 
the most lavish profusion preferable to a niggardly prudence. 

AmsBrosE (making violent but fruitless efforts to rise.) 

If I do go, I must carry the chair along with me, sir. 

NORTH. 

You must on no account do that, Ambrose, for I expect Mr Tickler this 
evening, and he will rage if he miss his free-and-easy.. You have done me 
much good, my dear Mr Ambrose ; and that mild pleasant face of yours, 

“ The soul, the music, breathing from that face,” 
charms away the blue devils into their native limbo. 
AMBROSE. 

Should Mr Tickler see me sitting im his chair, he will certainly put me 

to death. hey 
NORTH. 
Shallow critics, Ambrose, have seen in Nestor but the personification of 
| see old — age wise indeed from experience—back-thoughtbeing 
ore-thought—but still interesting, chiefly because his garrulity is true to na- 
ture, yielding unconsciously to the prosiness of dotage, True, that he avails 
himeelf, of course, of his privileges of uninterrupted and endless discourse. 
But what colours it all with an air of melancholy ? That not one is_alive 
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who witnessed his Doings in the days,of old! With him now all is but 
Sayings ; and though surrounding heroes, in their youth or their prime, hear 
his words, how languidly must they listen!, The images of his triumphs pass 
before his own eyes alone—and visit not theirs, occupied with all their orbs 
by the glorious pageant. The aged hero, no doubt, desires. that the living 
should be persuaded by his tales of triumph, that. be too.was great in his 
day, greater than any of themselves—only. less than Achilles. But the im- 
pulse that bears him along on that stream of silver speech, is the imagined 
sympathy of the men of might whom his emotion re-embodies and re-ani- 
mates from the dust. He forgets the world on which he stands,a hoary orator, 
soothing many asleep. Across the chasm in which lie buried.two generations, 
he is borne on the wings of Desire and Regret, and believes himself in his 
golden prime, victorious in battle against chiefs whose sons fell afterwards 
before the gates of Thebes. Speaking of them, he feels as if speaking in 
their hearing; as if the life, and the world, in. whose brightness his youth 
rejoiced, had undergone no change, were not rolled away from all memo- 
ries but his into oblivion. But the sadness of the decay—of the change—of 
the revolution—comes ever and anon across the old man’s soul, and brings 
upon the dream of the Past, in which he was All, the melancholy reality of the 
Present, in which he is Nothing. For to be eloquent and wise—and re- 
verenced for eloquence and wisdom, is nothing to him,whose glory wasin war, 
and who had been numbered among the Heroes. His speech, therefore, is 
often addressed, not directly indeed, but in an indescribable earnestness that 
can only be accounted for by its holding communion with the spirit of the 
times gone by, to the heroes coeval with his prime ; sometimes it seems 
to be almost a soliloquy, and in soliloquies how strangely are we separated 
by passionate imagination into two selves ; and then again, it is so shaped 
as to gain credence from the living, whose sympathies, faint and dull as they 
must needs be, are yearned for, because they are human, and because their 
expression, though but in the silence of the listening eye—and the eye does 
listen along with the ear—reminds him of the flashes and of the shouts that 
hailed his victories of old, when Nestor was as young and as invincible as 
now is the Son of Thetis. 
AMBROSE, 

Very fine—very fine, sir. I remember, sir, once being in a mist on the 
moor, a kind of glimmering golden mist, sir, that kept opening and shutting, 
shewing me now bright breadths of rocky heather, now the blue glimpses of 
sky; and more frequently what at first I knew not to be the tops of moun- 
tains—for at first they scarcely seemed to be stationary, but became, as I 
gazed, fixed as fate. Sir, you will pardon me, sir. 

NORTH, ' 

My conversation likened by Ambrose to a Scotch mist. My tablets! 

[ Writes in his Note-Book. 
AMBROSE. 

It is impossible, sir, for me to express my delight in seeing you restored 

to your wonted cheerfulness, my honoured patron. These clouds will—— 
; NORTH. 

Sometimes they blot the sun from the day, till life is like death, and then 
comes despair. Sometimes they but deform the sky, and then I see sights 
of pain or sorrow. Often do they melt over the atmosphere, till it is all 
an obscure dim haze to my old eyes, Ambrose, and Christopher then is 
Il Penseroso—you might take him for the author of Burton’s Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy—nor are such moods undelightful—for then it is that he is most 
musical, and chirps, at least, like a sparrow, plaintive in the night-eves, if 
he singeth not like a very nightingale, But on those bold bright breezy days, 
when the sun burns like a globe of fire, yet consumes not the asbestos 
clouds that go sailing unharmed across the furnace—then it is, O! St Am- 
brose, that, stretched beneath “ the umbrageous multitude of boughs,” and 
eyeing through the “loop-holes of retreat,” the far-withdrawing vale bedropt 
with cottages, single although not solitary, and round the knoll that bears 
the parish church Hanging, roof over roof, in one harmonious cluster—then 
it is, that through these shriyelled veins of ours, the glad pulsations again 
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begin to play, that, fifty years ago, were familiar to all our frame, and so in- 
spired it with conscious energy, that matter was felt one with spirit, and 
the delightful union to be indeed life—then, as if born again—Ambrose— 
ay, even like a serpent shedding the scurf, and florying in the burnished 
beauty of a new skin, that startles the meek-eyed flowerets that pass their 
days in shady places, far within the woods—ay! then it is—* the aged 
Harper’s soul awakes,” and gives vent on the spot to a Leading Article, 
“ Wherewith all Europe rings from side to side !” 
[Loud clanking noise heard coming along the corridor.) 
AMBROSE (starting up.) 

Mr Tickler! Mr Tickler! These are Southside’s cuddy-heels—beg par- 
don, sir—the iron crescents of his Wellingtons. I must be off. First Ti- 
mothy, you know, is proud as Lucifer. What am I saying—what am I 
saying ?—God bless you, my dear friend, my—my—forgive me—but your 
honour’s condescension this night shall never be erased from my me- 
mory— Spiritus dum hos regit artus. 

NORTH. 
Poo—poo—bad prosody, Picardy. Vanish. 
[Exit Picardy, with a napkin in his hand, crestfallen into his custo- 
mary manner as ** Mine Host,” and re-enters, bowing. 
TICKLER. 
Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 

That’s the motto of St Ambrose’s, isn’t it, my boy ? 
AMBROSE. 

Yes, Mr Tickler—just so, sir—of our branch—Southside ( Susurrans.) 
TICKLER. 

Ah! thou courtier. Have you provided relays of waiters for the 
oysters ? 

AMBROSE. 

All harnessed, sir. 

TICKLER. 

Listen to me, Ambrose, with all the faculties of your soul. Imprimis, 
Let there be relays for—stews. 


AMBROSE, 
How many, sir ? 
TICKLER, 
Six. In rebus secundis—Scallops. 
AMBROSE. 
Six relays ? 
TICKLER. 


Six relays, and let Missus—my love to her—* be nothing if not critical” 
in her collection of shells. 
AMBROSE. 
How would you wish, sir, to have the —— raws ? 
TICKLER. 
You must establish the raws all at once on the Board of boards. I for- 
get its dimensions, 
AMBROSE, 
Nine feet by nine, sir. 
TICKLER, 
Eighty-one. Leave a moderate fringe of unoyster’d timber, which strew 
with rizzars, interspersed at intervals, yet not “ like angel-visits, few and 
far between,” chiefly indeed for effect, for ’tis rarely indeed that either 


North (ha! North! how are you, my old cock ?) or I eat much fin after 
shell-fish. 


NORTH, 

Rarely indeed. How are you, Timothy? 
TICKLER. 

Rarely,indeed. Just come from hearing the Bohemian Chatterers. 
NORTH. 


They have been accused of being Whitechapel Jews. 
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TICKLER. 

I did not, to my knowledge, deliver their mothers, nor have I even seen 
the certificates of their baptism in Bohemia. Perhaps they are natives of 
that Bohemia celebrated by Shakspeare—and come from one of its sea- 
ports. Jews or Gentiles, Christians or Heathens, they are extraordinary 
singers, Kit—and all the four have admirable voices. They chirp and 
chant in perfect unison—bird or bard-like—and he who says they do not 
keep both tune and time must be no Harmonist. Some of their native airs 
are beautiful—and they sing them like natives—— 

NORTH. 
Not oysters. 
TICKLER. 
Don’t be silly. There is no humour in mere nonsense. 
NORTH. 
I'm told the Basso Relievo roars like a Bull of Bashan. 
TICKLER. 

Don’t be silly. I tell you again there is no humour in mere nonsense, 
The Basso Relievo, as you idiotically call him, does not roar like a Bull of 
Bashan. Next to my own he has the profoundest bass heard in public since 
Bartleman. 

NORTH. 

How low can he reach? 

TICKLER. 

O. Igoto Z. You will be amazed, North, with what I am now going to 
tell you, my old buck. By a douceur I induced the Bohemians to let me 
join them in a Quintette—the Finale. 


NORTH. 
Coram Pop ? 
TICKLER- 
Pro bono Pub, Of course I put on the national dress. 
NORTH. 
The kilt ? 
TICKLER. 


Don’t be silly, you old dolt. The Bohemian garb—green—like sharp 
shooter’s uniform—belted round the waist—and broad-brimmed hat with 
plume of feathers. I gave my face a touch of varnish—— 

NORTH. 

Which Ambrose uses for his top-boots—— 

TICKLER. 

No—for his mahogany tables. It brought out the brown most outlandish- 
ly, and I frowned like Pharaoh. I pulled a pair of whiskers, and ditto of 
mustaches out of an old chair in the vestibule, whose bottom was rather 
ragged; and thus equipped I advanced to the-rail, and bowing gracefully, 
with my hand on my heart, I addressed the audience in choice Bohemian, 
to the effect that I was the fifth brother of the most musical family in the 
universe, that I sang with “ most miraculous organ,” and had that morning 
arrived from Madeira, at which I had touched on my voyage from the me- 
tropolitan port of Bohemia, on account of a galloping consumption, by the 
air of that climate reduced to a walk, or rather a stand-still, originally, I be- 
lieved, brought on by endeavouring to go below zero. This address, you 
may easily believe, was received with the most uproarious applause, and I 
took my place at the right of -—— 


NORTH. 

The Bull of Bashan. 

* ~ TICKLER. 

My brother was evidently jealous—indeed he bore me an old grudge— 
so at least the people seemed to think, who were inclined at one point of 
our contest to hise him, but by putting my finger to my nose, I prevented 
that ungentlemanlike and unladylike mode of disapprobation. 

NORTH. 
w 4 - most gentlemanly and ladylike mode of prevention—Hookey 
er 
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TICKLER. 

Well, my dear North—he drops down along the gamut, just as you may 
have seen in a gymnasium a strong-armed scholar descending a ladder by 
his hands, till he comes to K, where he-thought he had me fast asin a vice, 
Poo—whoo! I came down waveringly, careeringly, and flourishingly, just 
as you have seen a lark from sky to furrow, without expanding my breast, 
or starting a single vein in my throat that towered white as snow from my 
shirt-collar, well flung back over my gawey shoulders, from A to K; and 
dwelling upon the note with that proud reliance on my powers which gives 
assurance to the most timid of auditors that they are listening to a mighty 
master, without growing in the sligktest degree black in the face, but sim- 
ply shewing such slight flush, or tinge on my cheek, as the rose reveals 
within its inner leaf, while the zephyr turns it up to the light with the loss of 
its dew-drops, I challenged my brother with the tail of my eye, to L. M.N, 
O. successively, and successfully; but. there, my dear North, there he stuck 
fast in O, as a “ pig in agate,” at his last grunt. I then began, like a wise man, 
to mind my P’s and Q’s; and one peal, or rather succession of peals, after 
another, had they been understood, would have told the crowd of people 
on the street, in front of the Assembly-Rooms, listening in wonder, as they 
thought, to the mysterious Voice of the Building, that the best of all Bo- 
hemians was on my way down from A to Z, which no sooner had my voice 
reached, that is to say, as soon as I thought it no longer safe for the audience 
to be kept at zero, than up went my voice in retrograde exultation—the 
expression is hardly accurate—till it reached the point A, where we—my 
brother and I—had started ; at which point, what could satisfy the inspira- 
tion of my soul but to challenge the Contr’alto, to terrify the Treble, 
North, and to leave the even Tenor on his way, panting far behind like a 
broken-winded bogtrotter? Suffice it to say, that I did so—I ran up in that 
direction even higher, proportionally, than I had run down in the other; 
and if, in my first triumph, the power of my voice was like that of a Lion 
laying his jaws to the dust, to disturb the desert quaking through Sahara to 
the roar-grow] that silences the hum of the caravan, even as it first catches 
sight of the wells beneath the palmy-shade; so, in my second, ‘twas in its 
silver chiming, clear as that of the Bell-Bird at morning or evening gloam- 
ing, listened to with delight by Waterton the Wanderer, in the wilds of 
Demerara, while miles distant from the Magician singing his roundelay 
from the top of living tower heaved over some cathedral-wood. 

NORTH. 
I give in—and shall speak truth during the rest of the evening. 

TICKLER. 
- If so, Tam off. I did not come here to hear you speak truth during the 
rest of the evening. You do not speak truth well, North ; at the same time, 
I do not deny that you may possess very considerable natural powers of 
veracity—of truth-telling ; but then, you have not cultivated them, having 
been too much occupied with the ordinary affairs of life. Truthiness is a 
habit, like every other virtue. There I hold by the Peripatetics. How un- 
reasonable then—how presumptuous in you, to announce an intention of 
speaking truth during the rest of an evening scarcely yet begun—for ’tis 
but ten o’clock—you who have retired from practice, I may say, for nearly 
half a century ? For shame, North—for shame ! 

nNorTH (chuckling—as is his wont, when hard pressed with geggery.) 

~ Southside, by study of which of the Fine Arts, thinkest thou, the ama- 
teur is most speedily reduced to an idiot ? 

TICKLER. 

Not easy to decide. I am tempted to say—Music. 

: NORTH. 
- SoamI. Your true musician is a jewel—your pretender paste. But 
among amateurs—and of these alone I now speak—how few true musi- 
cians—how many pretenders ! 


TICKLER. 
_ Pretenders, but not impostors. Pretence is easy—imposition difficult— 
in music it requires at least—an ear——. 
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TICKLER. 
By the by, North, do you know the cause of what is called. the want of 
a musical ear ? 


NORTH. 
No. 
TICKLER. 
Then I'll tell you. Every man has two ears—— 
NORTH. 
Indeed ! 
TICKLER. 


And if it should so happen—which it not unfrequently does—that the 
one ear is finer—or coarser let me rather say—than the other—the two to- 
“— make sad work of it~and on their tympanums there can be no con- 
cord. 

NORTH. 

Aye? But supposing the wretch in question has a musical ear, so far as 
to be in that respect on the ordinary level of humanity, and becomes an 
amateur. By the time he plays upon the fiddle with half the taste and 
quarter the execution of the common run of blind cat-gut-scrapers at pen- 
ny-weddings, he presumes to find fault with Finlay Dun! He leads a con- 
certo, perpetrated by a gang of murderous amateurs in a private parlour 
—and thenceforth expresses a poor opinion of Paganini ! 

TICKLER. 

Catalani squalled—Pasta yelled—Sontag shrieked—and Wood squeals. 

He lays down the law—— 


The Fa La. 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 
And while a vast audience, entranced in delight, are still as death, he 
urses up his small disgusting round hole of a mouth, wrinkles his hair- 
aa eyebrows,perks his captious ears contemptuously towards the orchestra, 
and at the close of the strain divine, from lip or string, cheeps “ Poor ! 
poor! poor!” though St Cecilia herself seemed to sing, and to harp 
Apollo. 
NORTH. 

Equally loathsome is your amateur in painting and in sculpture. -No- 
thing makes even the most distant approach to his beau ideal. He is dis- 
contented with even Wilkie’s portent of our late noble King. Yet ’tis equal 
to the best of Vandyke’s—— 

TICKLER. 
Though nothing similar—either in conception or execution. No more 
lorious Highland chieftain ever trod the heather. Gazing on him, you 
eel the lines of Campbell, 


“ Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trod, 
To his hills that encircle the sea.” 


The harmony of the colouring is perfect—so is the drawing—and the atti- 
tude is regal. There he stands, 


“ All plaided and plumed in his tartan array ;” 


“ every inch a king.” The amateur lisps “’Tis too effeminate’—having no 
idea of a hand but a bunch of brawn, or of a foot but a brogueful of 
muscle. Graceful, elegant, magnificent! 

NORTH. 

Chantrey’s statue is distinguished by dignity and grandeur. With what 
natural and habitual grace the King holds his left arm across his breast, 
supporting the folds of drapery—and on the right how lightly leans the 
sceptre! The advanced right leg and thigh is majestic and commanding, 
and the whole figure that of a monarch standing proudly before the gaze 
of his loyal subjects in the metropolis of his happy dominions. The head 
crowns that bold broad bust with an air of empiry—and from shoulder to 
heel, the robes have that wavy flow well becoming the princely wearer, 
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easy in his state, and unencumbered by its pomp, as if ’twere the garb of 
his daily life. 
TICKLER. 

Chantrey in a bumper. (Looks all over the Circular in amazement.) Where’s 
the wine ? 

NORTH. 

Iam a member of the Temperance Society. 

TICKLER. 

So am I—but not of the Abstinence. A man, surely, may drink a few 

glasses, without running the risk of swallowing a couple of bottles ? 
NORTH. 

Not without running the risk. At least you will allow, Timothy, that 
there is less danger of swallowing a couple of bottles, if you have no bot- 
tles to swallow. 

TICKLER (ringing the bell violently.) 
nter AMBROSE. 
NORTH. 

The Raws! (£zit AmBrosz.) 

TICKLER. 

Ambrose—Ambrose—hollo,—you deaf devil—a riddle of claret! 

NORTH. 

You may as well shout upon the wind, in a calm night. You may have 
a pot of porter, or two—but neither wine nor spirits shall wet your wizan 
this night, Tigkler. Remember, I am—by agreement—Lord Paramount 
of this Nestiithevie~-tand the Recorp. 

TICKLER. 

I wonder what this wicked world will come to at last! The Noctes Am- 
brosianz converted into a Monthly Meeting of the Temperance—the Ab- 
stinence Society ! 

(Enter Picarpy, Mon. Caper, Kine Pepin, Srr Davin Gam, 
Tappytourey, the Pecu, and the Novice, bearing on their 
heads the Board of boards.) 

NORTH. 
Behold the Procession introductory to the Feast of Shells! 
TICKLER. 
They stagger not, neither do they faint in their courses. 
AMBROSE. 
Halt! make ready! Lower! it! 
( The Household deposit the Board of boards on the Circular. It 
creaks.) 
NORTH. 

* Plowers of all hues, and without thorn the rose !”’ 
TICKLER. 

Have you numbered the city ? 
AMBROSE. 

A gross and a half, sir; Mr North bid me leave a broad border, sir. 

[Exit Picarpy, swinging his tail like a lion rampant.) 

TICKLER. 

O you sucking turkey! Yes—sweet are the shells. How sappy, Kit, the 
sea-juice ! 


NORTH, 
Mm—Mm—Mm—Mm—Mm! 
TICKLER. 
Intense power of palate. 
NORTH. 
Verra. 
TICKLER. 


Two dozen in two minutes. One—every five seconds—or thereabouts. 
Twelve minutes—at that rate—to the gross ! 
NORTH. 
Don’t—Mm—Mm— Mind —Mm—Me—Tickler—eat —Mm—Mm—Mm 
—Mm—away—Tim. 
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TICKLER. 

Mm—Mm—Mm—(he lays down his watch on the Board of boards.) 

NORTH. 

The porter. Hark you, my dear Tickler-(drains the junior silver tank- 
ard.)—Did you hear my ears crack? Now Ill sing you an appropriate 
song— 

STANZAS TO MUSIC. 


Where are thy fountains, music, where the deep mysterious tide 
That rolls through all creation’s bounds its restless waters wide ? 
Though art may wake its dulcet strains, and bid the soul rejoice, 
They’re but the feeble mimicry of Nature’s mightier voice. 


There is a spell of harmony, that reigns o’er earth and sky, 
And tunes to one accordant strain the universe on high 5 
With songs the glittering host of Heaven awake the dawning light, 
And pour their choral melody on the listening ear of night. 


Oh! Nature hath a thousand songs—a thousand varied lays, 

That send to Heaven’s eternal throne the harmonious strain of praise ; 

The murmuring streams—the whispering woods—have each their own 
bright song, 

And the mighty ocean proudly rolls in melody along. 


There’s music on the breath of eve, when, fading in the west, 

The summer sun adorns the skies with bright and gorgeous vest— 
The rustling boughs ~<a dying breeze—the soft and whispering rill, 
And the voice of plaintive nightingales that echoes from the hill ! 


There’s music in the glorious morn, when, waking from repose, 
All Nature starts to light and life, and earth all brightly glows ; 
Oh! sweetly on the gentle breeze those cheerful murmurs flow— 
The lark’s sweet matin song above—the waterfall below! 


Nor less when all is dark, and clouds the angry skies deform— 
There is a tone of music in the wildness of the storm, 

The thunder’s diapason voice, the wind’s tumultuous song, 

And ocean waves, that, with deep bass, the choral strain prolong ! 


But yet, oh! sweeter far than these—kind feeling’s power can call 

A music from the heart of man more lovely yet than all; 

Though Nature sings her thousand songs, on earth and Heaven above, 
There’s nought like that sweet voice within—the harmonious strain of Love ! 


Yes, minstrel, wake the impassion’d lyre, invoke the heavenly Nine, 
The heart can tune its passions yet to sweeter lays than thine. 

Thy notes are but the semblance faint—that speak with mimic art, 
Affection, friendship, love, and all the concord of the heart ! 


TICKLER, 
“ A childish treble !” 
NORTH. 


I am not one of the Bohemian chatterers. Yet at a simple tilt 
TICKLER. 
You do trill like the lintie on the thorn. Allow me, sir, to repay the 
pleasure you have now imparted, with—the Last Oyster. Open your gab. 
(Nort opens his gab, and Tickuer plops in the last of all is race.) 
NORTH. 
These civilities touch ! 
TICKLER. 
’Twas-but a—beard. Such is the selfishness of the most generous, that 
the Last Oyster is little more than a name. 
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NORTH. 


TICKLER. 


Iwill. You know Beranger’s Roger Montemps ? 


I do well. 


Mutatis mutandis. 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 


ROGER GOODFELLOW. 


A SONG. 


To be sung to all sorry rascals. 


2 
Small sirs, so melancholy 
In patriotic woe,— 
To cure your carking folly 
Comes Roger Goodfellow ; 
To live as best it list him, 
To scorn who do not so— 
Ha, ha, this is the system 
Of Roger Goodfellow. 


IL 
At field the earliest whistling ; 
At kirk the doucest seen ; 


IV. 

To know the wind and weather 

Will make the salmon spring ; 
To know the spot of heather 

That hides the strongest wing ; 
To tell the moon’s compliance 

With hail, rain, wind, and snow— 
Ha, ha, this is the science 

Of Roger Govdfellow. 


v. 
For wine, to think nought of it, 
With jolly good ale when lined ; 


Nor Ma’am my lady covet, 
So housewife Joan be kind ; 
While of each old state-housewife, he 
Doth nothing ask to knoaw— 
Ha, ha, ’tis the philosophy 
Of Roger Goodfellow. 


On holidays a-wrestling 
The stoutest on the green: 

Thus on in frank enjoyment 
And grateful glee to go— 

Ha, ha, ’tis the employment 
Of Roger Goodfellow. 


Ill 
Round Roger’s cabin dangle, 
From curious carved pins, 
All wonders of the angle, 
All mysteries of gins ; 
While in his cupboard niche, is 
A pewter pot or so— 
Ha, ha, these are the riches 
Of Roger Goodfellow. 


VI. 
To say, “ O mighty Maker, 
I bless thee, that thou here 
Hast made me thus partaker 
Of love and lusty cheer : 
As older still, oh, gayer, 
And jollier may I grow”— 
Ha, ’tis a worthy prayer 
Of Roger Goodfellow, 


virr 
Ho, ho, ye wheezing whiners ; 
Ye kill-joys of the land! 
State-malady-diviners ; 
Yarn-spinners out of sand ! 
On common sense who'd trample, 
And lay religion low ; 
For God’s sake take example 
By Roger Goodfellow. 
NORTH. 

Thank you, sir, you have outdone the Frenchman. Heavens! Tickler, 
what a burst of literature there will be after the burial of the Reform Bill ! 
All the genius of the land has been bottled up for a year and more—and 
must be in a state of strong fermentation. Soon as the pressure has been 
removed by the purification of the atmosphere, the corks will fly up into 
the clouds, and the pent-up spirit effervesce in brilliant aspiration. 

' TICKLER. 

Not poetry. “The wine of life is on the lees,” in that department. We 

must wait for the vintage. 
NORTH. 
All the great schools seem effete, In the mystery of nature, the number 
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of births by cach mind is limited—and we must wait for fresh producers 
Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge—all the Sacred Band—have done 
their best—their all—but on the horizon I see not the far-off coming light 
of the foreheads of a new generation of poets. That dawn will rise over 
our graves—perhaps not till the forlorn “ hic jacet” on our tombstones is in 
= obliteration. The era has been glorious—that includes Cowper and 

ordsworth, Burns and Byron. From what region of man’s spirit shall 
break a new day-spring of Song? The poetry of that long era is instinct 
with passion—and, above all, with the love of nature. I know not from what 
fresh fountains the waters may now flow—nor can I imagine what hand 
may unlock them, and lead them on their mazy wanderings over the still 
beautified flowers and herbage of the deedal earth—the world of sense and of 
soul. The future is all darkness. 

TICKLER. 

Mighty fine. But how should you? In that case you were the very poet 
whose advent has not yet been predicted—and which may not be—haply— 
for a hundred years. Are there no younkers ? 

NORTH. 

A few—but equivocal. I have good hopes of Alfred Tennyson. But the 
cockneys are doing what they may to spoil him—and if he suffers them to 
put their bird-lime on his feet, he will stick all the days of his life on hedge- 
rows, or leap fluttering about the bushes. I should be sorry for it—for 
though his wings are far from being full-fledged, they promise now well in 
the pinions—and I should not be surprised to see him yet asky-soarer. His 
“ Golden Days of good Haroun Alraschid” are extremely beautiful. There is 
feeling—and fancy—in his Oriana. He has a fine ear for melody and har- 
mony too—and rare and rich glimpses of imagination. He has—genius. 

TICKLER. 

Affectations. 

NORTH. 

Too many. But I admire Alfred—and hope—nay trust—that one day he 

will prove himself a poet. If he do not—then am I no prophet. 


TICKLER. —— 
love L. E. L. 


NORTH. ‘ 

So do I—and being old gentlemen, we may blamelessly make the public 
our confidante. There is a passionate purity in all her feelings that endears 
to me both her human and her poetical character. She is a true enthusiast. 
Her affections overflow the imagery her fancy lavishes on all the subjects of 
her song, and colour it all with a rich and tender light which makes even 
confusion beautiful, gives a glowing charm even to indistinct ge oy and 
when the thoughts themselves are full-formed and substantial, which they 
often are, brings them prominently out upon the eye of the soul in flashes 
that startle us into sudden admiration. The originality of her genius, me- 
thinks, is conspicuous in the choice of its subjects—they are unborrowed— 
and in her least successful poems—as wholes—there is no dearth of or 
Her execution has not the consummate elegance and grace of Felicia 
Hemans—but she is very young, and becoming every year she lives more 
mistress of her art—and has chiefly to learn now how to use her treasures, 
which, profuse as she has been, are in abundant store ; and, in good truth, 
the fair and happy being has a fertile imagination,—the soil of her soul, if 
allowed to lie Eiow for one sunny summer, would, I predict, yield a still 
richer and more glorious harvest. I love Miss Landon—for in her genius 
does the work of duty—the union of the two is “ beautiful exceeding- 
ly”—and virtue is its own reward; far beyond the highest meed of praise 
ever bestowed by critic—though round her fair forehead is already wreath- 
ed the immortal laurel. 


Her novel.is brilliant. 


Throughout. 
“ This morning gives us promise of a glorious day.” 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 
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You admire good Latin verses, Tickler! Here are some—by that accom- 
plished scholar, the Rev. G. J. A. Drake, who is willing they should ap- 
pear in our pages, in which are sometimes set a few rare classical gems. 
Tis thus he does honour to the Hemans. Let me recite the lovely original 


THE FREE’D BIRD. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 


Return, return, my Bird ! 

Ihave dress’d thy cage with flowers, 
’Tis lovely as a violet bank 

In the heart of forest bowers. 


“1am free, | am free, I return no more ! 

The weary time of the cage is o’er! 

Through the rolling clouds I can soar on high, 
The sky is around me, the blue bright sky! 


“ The hills lie beneath me, spread far and clear, 

With their glowing heath-flowers and bounding deer ; 
I see the waves flash on the sunny shore— 

I am free, I am free—I return no more!” 


Alas, alas, my Bird! 
Why seek’st thou to be free ¢ 

Wer’t thou not blest in thy little bower, 
When thy song breathed nought but glee ? 


“ Did my song of the summer breathe nought but glee ? 
Did the voice of the captive seem sweet to thee ? 
—O! hadst thou known its deep meaning well, 

It had tales of a burning heart to tell ! 


-“ From a dream of the forest that music sprang, 
Through its notes the peal of a torrent rang ; 
And its dying fall, when it sooth’d thee best, 
Sigh’d for wild flowers and a leafy nest.” 


Was it with thee thus, my Bird? 

Yet thine eye flash’d clear and bright ! 
I have seen the glance of sudden joy 

In its quick and dewy light. 


“ Tt flash’d with the fire of a tameless race, 

With the soul of the wild wood, my native place! 
With the spirit that posted through heaven to soar— 
Woo me not back—I return no more! 


“ My home is high, amidst rocking trees, 

My kindred things are the star and the breeze, 
And the fount uncheck’d in its lonely play, 
And the odours that wander afar, away !” 


Farewell, farewell, then, Bird ! 
I have call’d on spirits gone, 

And it may be they joy’d like thee to part, 
Like thee, that wert all my own! 





“ If they were captives, and pined like me, 

Though love may guard them, they joy’d to be free ! 
They sprang from the earth with a burst of power, 

To the strength of their wings, to their triumph’s hour ! 
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“ Call them not back when the chain is riven, 

When the way of the pinion is all through heaven! 
Farewell !—With my song through the clouds I soar, 
I pierce the blue skies—I am Earth’s no more !” 


CARMEN LATINE REDDITUM. 


Jam redi, dilecta Avis, ad puellam 

Flore que multo decoravit aulam 

Dulcé frondosee ut violis olentem 
Abdita silvee. 


Libera ego! non unquam ad te captiva redibo! 
Fessaque preteriit carceris hora mihi. 

Nubila per liquidi sublimis deferor ala— 
‘Ethere cingor ovans—zthere ceruleo ! 


Despiciam longé subsparsa cacumina, gaudet 
Cervus ubi croceis luxuriare jugis : 

Despiciam apricé quam candet fluctus arena: 
Libera sum! reditis immemor astra peto! 


Hei mihi! dilecta Avis, ah! vagari 

Quis tibi suasit? fuerat cubile 

Nonne pergratum, melos ut dedisti 
Nil nisi leetum ? 


Letum ego visa tibi perfundere tempore carmen 
ZEstivo ? aut capte vox tibi leta fuit ? 

Si tantim audieras, etiam graviora referri, 
Quantus inest cordi carminibusque dolor! 


Ingemuére modis absentis somnia silve ; 
Et melos irrueret more ruentis aque; 
Te quoque cum mulcens, leni expiraverat aura, 
ronde torum cecini floriferumque nemus. 


Me fefellisti, mea Avis? nitore 

Usque perclaros oculos repenté 

Gaudii, rore ut liquido, micare 
Lumine vidi! 


Indomitz micuére superbo lumine gentis— 
Silve anima indomitz, silvze ubi nata fui! 
Per spatia ampla poli cupidissima solvere pennas— 
arpere, non unquam restituenda, viam ! 


Est domus arborez nutanti in vertice frondis, 
Sunt germana anime sidus et aura mee ; 
Fonsque procul sola qui ludere gaudet arena— 
ndique qui circa dulcé vagatur odor. 


Jam vale, dilecta Avis! evocavi 

Forsitan lzetos comites abire, 

Te velut, sperans retinere amoris 
Vincula cordi. 


Languida si mecum membra et captiva trahebant 
Quamvis Amor custos—desit Amoris opus. 

Letitia exiliunt vinclis, terrasque relinquunt, 
Viribus alatis, lo triumphe! canunt. 
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Nec revoca sublata—novam nec finge catenam 
Per spatium czli carpit ut ala viam. 

Jamque vale—ascendo per nubila carmine gaudens, 
Atheris hic subeo cerula—Terra, vale! 


TICKLER. 

Worthy of Tibullus, or—Vincent Bourne. 
NORTH. 

Great things remain to be said and sung, Timothy, of the sea. 
TICKLER. 

Before the Reading Public be sea-sick. 
NORTH. 

A mighty Marine Poem is a desideratum in the literature of the world. 
TICKLER. 

Do you mean a long poem by a marine? and if so, foot or horse-marine ? 
NORTH. 

Don’t be silly, Tickler. There is no humour in mere nonsense. 
TICKLER. 

Plagiary ! 
NORTH. 


Falconer’s Shipwreck is a most ingenious performance—and affecting, 
not only in itself, there being in it not a few passages of the simplest human 
pathetic, but for the sake of the seaman who composed it on many a mid- 
night watch, and perished in the Apollo frigate shen she went down with 
all her crew “ far far at sea.” Yet ’tis little read, I suspect; and has in- 
spired no kindred but superior strain, through more than half a century—— 

TICKLER. 
Seamen have seldom time to write long poems, Kit ; and then their edu- 
cation is what it ought to be, practical, not poetical—— 
NORTH. 
Their whole life is poetry, Timothy-— 
TICKLER. 

Interspersed with some severe prose, Kit, as you would know, my man, 
had you ever been at the mast-head on a look-out for a lee-shore in a 
squally day when the master had lost his reckoning—and—— 

NORTH. 

Hold your tongue. You are murdering the King’s Euglish. If our Wil- 
liam were to overhear you, or Basil Hall, or Marryatt, or Glascock, you 
would get “a dozen,” you land-lubber, for your lingo, which is about as 
like the true sea-tongue, Timothy, as the paw of a tortoise-shell cat that of 
a white bear. 

TICKLER, 
The technical language of no art should ever be admitted into poetry. 
NORTH. 
Sumph! How else could a - shew a ship sailing on whitey brown 
paper, as on the blue-green sea: 
; TICKLER. 
oat flashing her into life and motion by the creative energy of general 
rms. 
, NORTH. 

Good, my dear Tickler. Much may be so done—witness Campbell’s 
glorious Mariners of England. And indeed a ship is in the imagination of 
the merest squab a thing so majestical, that she is like the devil himself,— 
only speak of her and she appears. 

TICKLER. 

Good, my dear Kit. I owe you one. 

NORTH. 

_But what then? Cannot she bear being spoken of, aye, in the loftiest 
flights of song, in the language sailors love, the language dear to Britannia 
as she sits enthroned on the cliffs of Albion, and who, long as tides obey 
the moon, shall rule the waves ? 


TICKLER,. 
Hear !—hear !—hear ! 
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NORTH. 

Dryden has been jeered by surly Sam for the use of some technical nau- 
tical terms in one of his poems—and justly; for never was there such 
abuse—such laughable ignorance, as therein exhibited by that illustrious 
Cockney. Mr Place, the tailor, might as well call a marlin-spike a needle. 
Now, sheer ignorance, on whatever subject, by sea or land, but especially 
by sea, assuming uncalled-for the office of rarest knowledge, is disgustin 
even in a great poet like “ glorious John.” Besides, even had he employe 
such terms aright, they had been absurd, bolting out suddenly in a single 
stanza, and never more seen or heard of, in a poem stinking of shore instead 
of smelling of sea. But let a poet who knows and feels the grandeur of 
the character and occupation and appearance of the ocean-roamers, speak 
of them in calm or storm, in battle or on the blocks, in language ennobled 
and consecrated to every patriot’s soul by the naval triumphs of England ; 
let him speak of a man-of-war in a style that shews he cies a frigate 
from a three-decker, a cutter from a schooner, a brig from a ship, and the 
captain’s gig from a quaker’s whiskey, and Neptune shall be to him Apollo, 


the Nereids the Muses, and every line shall be a line of light—all a le 
with appropriate words, surcharged with the imagery of the great deep. 
TICKLER. 


Hear! hear! hear! 

; NORTH. 

No “ technical terms of artin poetry.” O sumph of sumphs! why sayest 
thou so? What! not of the art that lays its hand on the’ ocean’s mane, and em- 
boldens man to scorn the monster in his foamy wrath, as if he were a lamb 
lying asleep on the sunny brae! But I speak of the science of the sea; and 
its language is in itself magnificent, many of its words are like winds and 
waves—imitative harmony of sound and motion, and light and gloon— 

TICKLER. 

Stop—stop—stop—harmony of light and gloom! 

NORTH, 
Yes—you blockhead. But—— 
TICKLER. 
What do you mean, sir, by—But ? 
NORTH. 

Would you weigh anchor in a poem, with a ‘ship before your eyes, as if 
you were putting the mail-coach in motion from the inn at Torsonce? Is 
starboard a mean word ? or larboard ? or beating to windward ? or drifting 
to leeward? or eating ye out of the wind ? 

TICKLER. 


The wild ass is said, finely, to devour the wind— 
NORTH. 
Well, gulp away. Or the wind’s eye ?—or—but—— 
TICKLER. 


What the devil, sir, do you, can you mean, by eternally using the word 
Bur? Do you mean to be personal ? 
NORTH. 
My dear Timothy—lend me your ears—here are some verses that give 
all such shallow and senseless critics the squabash. 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR, 


Come, see the ie. ye Anchor forg’d; ’tis at a white heat now: 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased ; though on the forge’s brow, 
The little flames still fitfully play through the sable mound; 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only bare ; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there. 


The windlass strains the tackle chains, the black mound heaves below; 
And red and deep, a hundred veins burst out at every throe : 

{t rises, roars, rends all outright—O, Vulcan, what a glow! 

Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright; the high sun shines not so! 
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The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful show ; 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row 

Of smiths, that stand, an ardent band, like men before the foe; 

As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing monster, slow 
Sinks on the anvil—all about, the faces fiery grow— 

“ Hurrah !” they shout, “ leap out—leap out; bang, bang, the sledges go: 
Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and low; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail; the rattling cinders strow 

The ground around; at every bound the sweltering fountains flow ; 
And thick and loud, the swinking crowd, at every stroke, pant “ ho!” 


Leap out, leap out, my masters; leap out and lay on load! 

Let’s forge a goodly Anchor ; a Bower, thick and broad : 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I bode ; 

And I see the good Ship riding, all in a perilous road, 

The low reef roaring on her lee; the roll of ocean pour’d 

From stem to stern, sea after sea; the mainmast by the board ; 

The bulwarks down; the rudder gone; the boats stove at the chains; 
But courage still, brave mariners—the Bower yet remains, 

And not an inch to flinch he deigns save when ye pitch sky high, 
Then moves his head, as though he said, “ Fear nothing—here am I!” 


Swing in your strokes in order ; let foot and hand keep time, 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple’s chime ; 
But while ye swing your sledges, sing ; and let the burthen be, 
The Anchor is the Anvil King, and royal craftsmen we! 

Strike in, strike in—the sparks = to dull their rustling red ; 
Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will soon be sped: 
Our Anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch of clay ; 
Our Anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen here, 
For the Yeo-heave-o’, and the Heave-away, and the sighing seaman’s cheer ; 
When, weighing slow, at eve they go, far, far from love and home; 
And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the ocean foam. 


In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens down at last ; 

A shapely one he is, and strong, as e’er from cat was cast.— 

O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the deep green sea! 
O deep Sea-diver, who might then behold such sights as thou ? 

The hoary monster’s palaces! methinks what joy ’twere now 

To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the whales, 

And feel the churn’d sea round me boil beneath their scourging tails ! 
Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea unicorn, 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all his ivory horn ; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade forlorn ; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark to laugh his jaws to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where ’mid Norwegian isles 
He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallow’d miles ; 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he rolls; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far astonished shoals 

Of his back-browsing ocean-calves; or, haply in a cove, 
Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undin?’s love, 

To find the long-hair’d mermaidens ; or, hard by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the Sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 


O broad-armed Fisher of the Deep, whose sports can equal thine ? 
The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons, that tugs thy cable line; 
And night by night, ’tis thy delight, thy glory day by day, 

Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant game to play— 
But shamer of our little sports! forgive the name I gave— 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy—thine office isto save. 
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O lodger in the sea-kings’ halls, couldst thou but understand 

Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that dripping band, 
Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round about thee bend, 

With sounds like breakers in a dream blessing their ancient friend— 
Oh, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger steps round thee, 
Thine iron side would swell with pride ; thou'det leap within the sea! 


Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant strand, 
To shed their blood so freely for the love of Father-land— 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy churchyard grave, 
So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave— 

Oh, though our Anchor may not be all I have fondly sung, 
Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes among ! 


TICKLER,. 
That will do. Three cheers—my old boy—for the Wooden Walls! 
(Hurra! hurra! hurra!) 
NORTH, 
Had I kept to the navy, Tim, ’tis needless to say who had won Tra- 


falgar. 


TICKLER. 
Kept to thenavy! So you were once a Middy ? 
NORTH. 
I served before the mast—a volunteer. 
TICKLER. 


Pressed at Portsmouth, while sowing your wild oats. Poor Poll!—But 

is the “ Forging of the Anchor” your own—Kit? 
NORTH. 

I wish it were. But the world will yet hear of the writer. Belfast gave him 
birth—I believe—and he bears the same name with a true poet of our own 
Scotland—Fergusson. Maga will be proud of introducing him to the world. 
There are not such a Bat g race of men in the wide world as our sailors 
and soldiers—and I rejoice to see that they have their own organ now to 
record and to emblazon the deeds of the brave—to defend their rights and 
privileges—and vindicate, against all shabby civilians, the character of their 
order—The United Service Journal. 

TICKLER. 

A spirit-stirring work, full of useful instruction in these troubled times—~ 
North. 

NORTH. 

Contributed—edited—read by men—and gentlemen—and I will add— 
Christians. For, war there must be in this world, for some centuries to 
come; and therefore let us fight with as much humanity as is consistent 
with the end in view, the overthrow or destruction of all our enemies. 

TICKLER. 

What is the meaning of all this savage slang in the radical newspapers 
against some article or other in the last number of that admirable Journal ? 
NORTH. 

Some say there’s asecret under it; it seems to my simple and unsuspect- 
ing mind, the pure spite of baffled sedition and rebellion. Some excellent 
soldier, whose countenance would get as red as his coat at the thought of 
shame befalling a brother in arms, when called upon to preserve property 
or life from the wicked madness of an infuriated rabble, has therein explain- 
ed the plan that the military ought to pursue with mobs whose immediate 
object is fire, robbery, rape, and murder, and their ultimate object the same 
as that of the demagogues who drive them to such desperate crimes—the 
destruction, namely, of all social order, and the overthrow of the state. 

TICKLER. 

Proper—and patriotic. 

NORTH. 

Most considerate and humane. But then—death to the hopes of traitors. 
Hence gnashing of teeth among the cowards of the press-gang, and vomit- 
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ings of fetid bile upon the brave, who would fain save, by forewarning, 
the “ swinish multitude.” 
TICKLER. 
Burke got abused for that epithet-—— 
NORTH. 

As he did for many others as eternally truthful; and therefore I say 
“ swinish.” Let the ruffian stand forth from the rabble, who dares to in- 
sult us for that word “swinish,” step into the ring, and strip, and in one 
round, Old North will give him his quietus. I appeal to Two Hundred 
Numbers, nearly, of this Magazine, in proof of our love for the people. 
Their virtues we have eulogized—as have all our Contributors; their suf- 
ferings we—the Tories—have sympathized with—and done our best— 
(what pauper patriot, bankrupt alike in fortune and in honour, dare deny 

~it?)—by pen and purse to relieve; are we, therefore, to abstain from the 
use of the most appropriate word in the English language, when we 
see, with our very bodily eyes, a whole legion of devils entering into a 
raging rabble, and transforming them, with a sudden change beyond the 
power of all the sorcerers of sedition, into a herd of swine, that, instead of 
rushing into the sea and grunting out bells and bubbles till their carcasses 
float filthily together like one multifarious carcass in a drowned death, 
have gathered themselves, under that demoniac possession, from the lanes 
and alleys, where they had their styes, of a great city, into the streets and 
squares, and obedient to their now brutal nature, making use of the human 
faculties still left them, to set the city on fire, scampering up and down the 
lines of burning houses, while the cry of the Radicals is sent up with the 
sparks that kindle the night-sky, “ Reform! reform! tyrants! Behold and 

tremble at the Masesy or tne Peorie!” 

TICKLER. 

Good—strong—true. 

NORTH. 

Would I hang the rioters? Not if I could help it. But if such incen- 

diaries be pardoned—there is no law any longer in this land. 
TICKLER. 
Unless their lives be spared, that punishment may fall on the—Instigators. 
NORTH. 

Who are they? The Ministry any tue Press. Not every member, 
perhaps, of the revolutionary Ministry—not every member, certainly, of the 
revolutionary Press; but those who preached to the populace such ser- 
mons that the sole practical conclusion ignorant congregations could draw 
from them was—“ Let us break their bonds and cut their cords asunder— 
let us terrify our tyrants—and fire set us free.” 

TICKLER. 

The Morning Herald itself, a reforming paper, but conducted in an ho- 
nourable and a Aumane spirit, has admitted almost all that you have now 
said—has proclaimed it; and the charge is proved against the guilty in 
high and in low places, unless indeed words be but empty air, and sinless 
therefore, the mere syllablings of sedition. 

TICKLER. 

Poor Brereton! 

NORTH, 

Peace to his ashes. He saw not the “coming events,’ even when they 
“flung,” not only their “shadows before,” but their own grimness black 
on his very face; and if he had not his secret instructions from the Go- 
vernment, which I do not believe, he had his open instructions from the 

ress it patronizes, and obeying them, but with no congenial spirit, he de- 
ivered himself up to shame, sorrow, and death. 
TICKLER. 

The unfortunate man believed that it was his duty to behave as he did to 
the mob. The belief shewed weakness of understanding, and caused con- 
duct, in which the honour of the soldier was sacrificed to a vain desire and 
hope of conciliating the base and brutal mob, by wremting them as friends 

- and brothers embarked in the same cause. “I, too, ama Reformer!” Alas! 
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alas! And so saying, as a smith indignantly testified, he shook hands with 
the “lowest of the low”—and that, too, after he had declared his fears 
that they would murder the dragoons! For his own life, Colonel Brereton 
had no fears. Doubtless, he was personally brave. But—— 

NORTH. 

And yet there are public writers who have proposed paying marks of 
honour to his memory, as a soldier on service—that the conduct, which his 
sensibility to shame drove him to expiate so lamentably, might be held up 
to the admiration and imitation of the British army ! 

TICKLER. 

Incredible baseness!—if any baseness were incredible in the sulky, sullen, 

and savage soul of a revolutionist. 
NORTH. 

Yet had Colonel Brereton acted with ordinary energy, my Lord Al- 
thorp might—would have spoken with disgust and indignation — little 
accustomed though he be to “ speak eloquently”—of the “ Bristol mas- 
sacre.’ ; 

TICKLER. 

Ay! Ministers, who are not only the courteous correspondents, but the 
humble, obliged, and grateful servants of Political Unions, by themselves 
denounced as a and which passed seditious resolutions in their very 
teeth, are the likeliest men in the world to have desired to break a mili- 
tary officer for a by the edge of the sword one of their own mobs. 
You remember the 7th Epod. of Horace ? 


HORATIAN VERSION [EPODON VII.] 
ON MEETING THE BIRMINGHAM MOB, DEC. 183]. 


Whither away, ye dirty devils ? 

Why have ye drawn your fire-shovels, 
Shoulder’d your pokers, and left your hovels ? 
Not enough yet of your Bristol revels ? 


Not, I’ll warrant, like lusty fellows, 

Going to save us from Whiggery’s malice; 
Handsomely handcuffing, down from the palace, 
Old Touch-me-not, to a goodly gallows. ; 


No; but fulfilling the infidel’s cravings— 
Lending yourselves to your own enslavin 
Where are the Whigs, so rank in their ravings ; 
Asses so mad in their misbehavings ? 


Snooks, I say, is it cold or hunger ? 
What ails Snivel and Snake, I wonder— 
All run mad after rape and plunder, 

Bit by a Revolution-Monger ? 


Scabs of the Legion-leper ! are ye ? 
Why do I ask, when your faces carry 
Lechery, treachery, gluttony—Marry, 
God send you a merciful adversary ! 


So stands England’s penal charter ; 
Even so, in every quarter, 

Shall a red atonement smart her 

For the sacred blood of a Royal Martyr! 


NORTH. 
Ay! that’s right—let’s be cheery—I challenge you toa contest of alter- 
nate song. I give the subject. 
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A NEW SONG, TO BE SUNG BY ALL LOYAL AND TRUE SUBJEOTS, 





NORTH. 
Ye good honest Englishmen, loyal and true, 
That, born in Old England, look not for a New, 
And your fathers’ old principles love to pursue, 
Join, join in our chorus, while yet we may ap 2 
Spite of treason and blasphemy“ God save the King !”” 


TICKLER. 
Priests, Prelates, and Churchmen, who honour the creed 
For which martyrs have bled, for which martyrs may bleed, 
When Atheists and Papists your flocks shall mislead; 
Join, join in our chorus, and loyally sing, 
From fiendish conspiracy—“ God save the King !” 


NORTH. 
Ye that mean to stand firm by a Protestant throne, 
Nor would see Church or King be deprived of their own ; 
Nor for bread to the poor would but give them a stone ; 


Join, join in our chorus, and resolute sing, 
With the true voice of loyalty—“ God save the King!” 


TICKLER. 
Ye that know well the plots of fool, knave, and profane, 
That the very first act of the Devil’s own reign 
Would episcopize Cobbett, and canonize Paine; 
Join, join in our chorus defiance to fling 
At their blasphemous rage, and ery—* God save the King!” 





NORTH. 
Ye that know when Whig Radieal Orators shine, 
And bewilder the mobs whom they urge to combine, 
What mischievous devils get inte the swine ; 
Join, join in our chorus, and give them a ring, 
To keep them from delving—so, “ God save the King !”” 


TICKLER. 
Ye that honour the laws that our forefathers made, 

And would not see the laurels they twined for us fade, 

Nor would yield up your wealth to the cant of “ free trade ;” 
Join, join in our chorus, and let the world ring 

With our commerce and glory—and “ God save the King!” 


' NORTH. 
All ye that are foes to mean quibbles and quirks, 

And twopenny statesmen, well known by their works, 

That have used the poor Greeks ten times worse than the Turks; 
Join, join in our chorus, and manfully sing, 
With good English honesty— God save ‘Le King!” 


TICKLER, 
Defend us from hypocrites, save us from quacks, 
From saintly Macauleys, and some other Macs, 
And from white sugar said to be made by free blacks ; 
Join, join in our chorus, and still let us cling 
To our ships and our colonies—“ God save the King!” 


NORTH. 
From, of all the vile humbugs that ever was known, 
That vilest atid direst, Sierra Leone, 
That makes'savages how], and poor Englishmen groan ; 
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Join, join in our chorus, the downfall to sin 
Of malice and slander—and “ God save the King 


TICKLER. 
Ye nobles, stand forth, and defend us, ye great, 

From — sophists, their jargon and prate, 

Defend Church and King, and keep both in their state ; 
Join, join in our chorus, a blessing to bring 

On the land of our fathers—and “ God save the King!” 


NORTH. 
Defend us once more from the Regicide Bill, 
And the Bedlamite Whigs, that have caused so much ill, 
And would bind our bold King to their absolute will ; 
Join, join in our chorus, and still let us cling 
To the laws of Old England—and “ God save the King !” 


TICKLER. 
From Lord Chancellors save us, who flop on their knees, 
And pretend to give up, while they bargain for fees, 
And sneer about Bishops, and envy their sees; 
Join, join in our chorus, and loyally sing, 
From scheming hypocrisy—“ God save the King !” 


NORTH. 
That give friendly advice to the Lords they should shun, 
That keep the King’s conscience, and let him have none, 
And strip him of all his tried friends one by one ; 
Join, join in our chorus, and faithfully sing, 
From evil advisers all—* God save the King !” 


TICKLER. 
From a new House of Peers, that shall put the old down, 
And recruit from the Tinkers of Brummagem town, 
And set a mobility over the Crown; 

Join, join in the chorus, and let the rogues swing, 

And thus be exalted—so “ God save the King!’ 


NORTH. 
From national robbers, call’d “ National Guards,” 
That for pike and for gun quit their thimbles and yards, 
To hunt down the gentry, proscribed in placards ; 
Join, join in our chorus, and roar as we sing, 
From Frenchified villainy—*“ God save the King!” 


TICKLER. 
From a Citizen King, and a new La Fayette, 
With his sword in the scales to weigh down a just debt, 
And beggar the world for the whims of Burdett ; 
Join, join in our chorus—all ready to — 
To the rescue from tyranny—‘“ God save the King!” 


NORTH. 
From a dastardly Ministry, cringing and mean 
To their sovereign mob, and reserving their spleen 
To insult and to bully—a woman—a Queen! 
Join, join in our chorus—true homage we ay = 4 
To the wife of our Monarch—and “ God save King !” 

TICKLER. 

Emancipate Ireland once more from the thirst 


Of rapine and murder, with which she is c 
From Prime-Minister Shiel, and Oro aaell the Pirek; 
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Join, join in our chorus, and spurn all who wring 
From the beggar his pittance—here’s “ God save the King !” 


NORTH. 
From defiance of law, and from Catholic rent, 

On open sedition by demagogues spent, 

And from Parliaments held without England’s consent ; 

Join, join in our chorus—a downfall we sing ] 
To all turbulent scoundrels—so “ God save the King !” 


TICKLER. 
Brave William, stand forth from your radical rout, 
And trust your old Peers, that still stand you about ; I 
And, oh! above all, kick your Ministers out ! 
And hark to our chorus—for that’s the true thing, 
Hurrah for our country—and “ God save the King!” 


NORTH. 
And if they cling fast, wrest them off like a winch, 
Though they bully and storm with their mobs, never flinch, 
Be the King of Old England, ay, every inch ; 
And fear not, your people will thankfully sing ( 
With true hearts and harmony—“ God save the King!” 
Left sitting.) 
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